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A Story FROM THE ARCHIVES OF SIMANCAS. 


ET the reader imagine a collec- 

tion of many thousand dis- 
patches, each equal in average 
length to the letters of a Times 
correspondent, equal in style and 
manner to the best of such letters, 
and written by men who had means 
of knowing the inmost secrets of 
courts and cabinets, and he will be 
able to conceive the materials for 
English history which lie for the 
present unexamined in the Archives 
of Simancas. When newspapers 
had no existence, when the mails 
were the bags of government 
couriers, and private communica- 
tions were rare and scanty, the 
sovereigns of Europe were exclu- 
sively dependent on their own 
representatives for the information 
on which they had to act; and in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies the business of diplomacy 
was conducted by the shrewdest 
and keenest men whose services 
could be secured, 

In a department which was uni- 
versally excellent, the ministers of 
the Court of Spain were signally 
distinguished; and among the 
many remarkable persons who, 
during those centuries, were sent 
by the Spanish monarchs into 
England, none perhaps deserved 
better of their own country and 
worse of ours, than Alvarez de 
Quadra, Bishop of Aquila, ambas- 
sador of Philip IJ. in London 
during the first five years of the 
reign of Elizabeth. A bishop, De 
Quadra was ; but not, as he justl 
boasted, ‘such a sheep as English 
bishops were.’ Devoted to his 
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Church, and ready to serve its 
interests by all means, fair and foul, 
he was perfectly well aware of the 
stuff of which the world was made; 
in which that Church was militant. 
Thoroughly understanding and mas- 
ter of the means by which political 
success was to be gained init, he was 
courageous and plain-spoken, when 
plain speaking would gain his end ; 
and he handled falsehood like a mas- 
ter when intrigue was a safer road 
to it. He was as free from ‘ devout 
imaginations’ as Talleyrand; and, 
above all things, in his secret com- 
munications with hisown sovereign, 
he was true. He would lie with 
any man, when a lie would serve 
his turn ; but he knew as well as 
his master that to lie with advan- 
tage it was necessary to know what 
was the truth. He never spoke or 
acted, for good or evil, except with 
his feet firmly standing on the hard 
solid ground of reality, and he 
treated his master with necessary 
sincerity. 

From the correspondence of this 
person with Philip IL, the Count 
de Feria, and Cardinal Granville, 
I have gathered the story which 1 
am about to tell, It is not a com- 
mon tale of scandal, gathered from 
the streets, or from the back rooms 
in palaces. It is found gradually 
growing through a long series of 
letters, and the circumstances of it 
were intertwined with the gravest 
political events of the time. 

For the first two years of her 
reign, Elizabeth sat poised upon a 
shaking throne, in an equilibrium 
created only by two opposite inte- 
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rests. Her legitimacy was ques- 
tioned on all sides, and scarcely 
insisted on by herself. Anne 
Boleyn had been the wife of Lord 
Percy, not betrothed to him, but 
secretly ‘wedded, bedded, and all,’ 
before she had attracted the first 
notice of Henry VIII. (the mystery 
of Anne _ Boleyn’s divorce is 
explained beyond the reach of 
further question by the Simancas 
correspondence), and the prior 
claims, on all natural grounds, of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, were allowed 
both by the Courts of Spain and 
France, and by the whole of the 
Catholic party in England. But 
the Queen of Scots was at that time 
the wife of the Dauphin ; and the 
Spanish Court could not look with- 
out dismay on the union of England, 
Scotland, and France under a single 
crown. It would be nothing less (as 
Philip said himself) than inevitable 
ruin; and the English Catholics 
(then two-thirds of the population), 
submitted to be guided by Philip’s 
counsel, and refused to listen to the 
entreaties which were incessantly 
urged upon them by the Court of 
Paris. There was a difference of 
opinion between the King of Spain 
and his ministers. The Count de 
Feria, who on the death of our 
English Mary was sent over to 
sound the feelings of the Catholic 
nobility, reported that Elizabeth 
was untrustworthy and heretical, 
that some other person could be 
found who would unite the Catholic 
suffrages, and that it would be 
better to settle the question at once 
by the sword. But such a step 
would have occasioned a fresh out- 
break between France and Spain. 
Philip, who trusted more to time 
and diplomacy than to force, ima- 
gined that he could control Elizabeth 
through the weakness of her posi- 
tion; and paying small attention 
to her religious opinions, he sup- 
posed that by a safe marriage he 
could secure her ultimate allegiance 
both toSpain and tothe Church. Let 
her be married to a Catholic Prince, 
and the English lords themselves 
undertook that the religious ques- 
tions settled by the reunion with 
Rome should not be reopened. 

Except for the singular position 
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of the Queen of Scots, the Courts 
of France and Spain would have 
agreed upon a common course of 
action ; and although the cause of 
freedom in England would probably 
have triumphed eventually, the 
victory would have been won by a 
struggle protracted through the 
century, and Elizabeth herself, in 
all human likelihood, would have 
been shaken from her throne on 
the first outburst of civil war. 
But Philip intimated to the King 
of France that he would not permit 
her succession to be disturbed. He 
directed the English Catholics to 
remain loyal. He first offered 
himself as a husband to his sister- 
in-law, and when he was declined 
on the ground of relationship, he 
pressed on her a marriage with a 
Prince of the House of Austria, 
which her critical situation would 
not permit her wholly to reject. 
The claims of Mary of Scotland 
hung before her as a perpetual 
menace, for the French did not 
disguise their intention of enforcing 
them, with Philip’s permission or 
without it. The Austrian suitor 
was supported by the Duke of 
Norfolk, the Earls of Westmoreland 
and Northumberland, Lord Mon- 
tague, Lord Arundel, and the whole 
strength of the English Catholics ; 
and she was obliged to coquet with 
the proposal, to play with it, to 
discountenance or seem to welcome 
it, as her danger was more or less 
threatening. 

England at this crisis owed 
much, perhaps everything, to Sir 
William Cecil. Cecil, whom the 
Queen had chosen as her chief 

olitical adviser, was described by 
De Quadra as a man of infinite 
ability, a heretic to the heart, ‘ pos- 
sessed by ten thousand devils,’ 
caring for nothing except the Re- 
formation, which he was deter- 
mined to carry out ;—‘ The heart of 
the whole Protestant movement,’ 
who sooner than fail would shake 
every throne in Europe; and yet 
at the same time a man who spoke 
the truth, ‘not a liar like the rest 
of them,’ a person to be hated with 
a deadly hatred, but to be respected 
and feared. 

While the marriage project was 
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allowed to remain in suspense, 
Cecil seized the moment while the 
Catholics were divided and per- 
plexed, and hurried Elizabeth for- 
ward into a restoration of the laws 
of Henry VIII. To him kingsand 
queens were of small moment, 
compared to English liberty ; and 
while the numerical strength lay 
with the conservatives, the vitality, 
the energy, the truth, was with 
the Protestant. Trusting there- 
fore to time, he appealed to the 
nobler side of Elizabeth’s nature, 
He assured himself that before 
Spain and France could coalesce, he 
could re-establish the Reformation 
on so strong a basis that if by-and- 
bye times changed he could afford 
to defy them. The Parliament 
met ; the laws of Mary were re- 
pealed, the Pope’s supremacy was 
abolished, the Catholic bishops 
were deprived, and a Protestant 
episcopate established in place of 
them; and careless of Philip’s 
anger, he openly offered an asylum 
to the persecuted reformers in 
Flanders, who swarmed across the 
Channel in thousands, 

I shall hope hereafter to tell the 
story of these great doings in its 
fulness. It is enough at present 
to say that Philip, after remon- 
strating with Elizabeth in vain, 
watched her proceedings with an 
agony of indignation. The Eng- 
lish Catholics, unable to under- 
stand his apathy, threatened to go 
over to the French. In incessant 
interviews with De Quadra, they 
protested that they were betrayed, 
that they would sell themselves to 
the Turk sooner than bear ‘to see 
heresy successful De Quadra 
shared their passion and united 
in their remonstrances. ‘Let my 
master hold up his hand,’ he wrote 
to De Feria, ‘ and this woman, this 
devil, will be in the dust to- 
morrow.’ The Catholic programme 
was drawn in a form which would 
give Philip every security he could 
wish. They offered to proclaim a 
woman incapable of the succes- 
sion, and to make a king of Lord 
Darnley. 

But still Philip hesitated. He 
dreaded the Queen of Scots. 
He distrusted the orthodoxy of 
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France, he was afraid of a general 
war and of a revolt in Flanders ; 
he still prescribed patience, an 
trusted to the success of the Aus- 
trian marriage, while Cecil went on 
upon his way. 

Meantime the French were not 
idle. On the peace of Cambray 
the Italian army was recalled, but 
not disbanded. Shipyards and 
armouries rang with preparation. 
In 1559 the Scotch Calvinists 
broke into insurrection, not with- 
out Cecil’s secret connivance; and 
the French catching at this oppor- 
tunity, prepared to fling into Scot- 
land their whole available strength, 
intending, after they had crushed 
the Reformers, to cross the Tweed, 
where the northern nobles were 
already prepared to join them. The 
strength of the Protestants lay 
in the southern and western towns 
and counties; while north of 
Derby, if the muster were called 
out, they would in all likelihood 
go over to the invaders to a man. 
No resistance. was anticipated 
short of London ; and the general 
expectation on all sides, so far as 


it can be gathered from the corre- 


spondence, was that Elizabeth 
would fall without a blow. 

Two ways were open to her by 
which to escape from the danger: 
one to make terms with Philip, and 
agree to marry the Austrian ; the 
other, to anticipate the invasion 
and fight the French on the other 
side of the Tweed with the help of 
the Scottish Protestants. The tirst 
was recommended by the Duke of 
Norfolk, the country party, and the 
Catholics ; the second by Cecil and 
the Earl of Bedford. Cecil’s policy 
went even further. He wished the 
Queen to marry the Earl of Arran 
to declare Mary to have forfeited 
her crown, and to unite the king- 
doms. The Queen herself, how- 
ever, as will be seen, had private 
views of her own which she com- 
municated to none of her advisers, 
While the Privy Council was sitting 
day after day, discussing what was 
to be done, the Queen sent Lady 
Mary Sidney, sister of Robert 
Dudley, to the Spanish ambassador, 
and told him that she wished the 
Archduke Charles to come privately 
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to London, as she could not marry 
aman whom she had never seen ; 
but she was so convinced of the 
peril of her position that she felt 
she could not stand alone, and she 
trusted she would be able to bring 
herself to do what the King of 
Spain and so many of her own sub- 
jects so ardently desired. De 

uadra could not be certain of the 

ueen’s sincerity, especially as her 
communications with him were un- 
official and mysterious. At all 
events, however, he reported what 
had been said. A correspondence 
followed between Philip, the Em- 
peror of Austria, and the ambassa- 
dor; and as it was understood in 
Europe generally that, could the 
marriage be brought about, the 
French designs on England were to 
cease, some time was gained. The 
French preparations were  sus- 
pended, the Scotch insurgents 
gained strength, and Cecil had 
leisure to carry out his own policy 
in the Council. Ten thousand men 
were raised in the counties where 
they could be most relied on. A 
fleet of eighty sail was equipped 
and armed with haste and secresy. 
Elizabeth grew cold again about 
the Archduke ; and in December 
the course which England was 
about to take was formally an- 
nounced. Six thousand French 
were already in Scotland, but no 
more should arrive there. The 
English fleet was at sea in force 
strong enough to prevent reinforce- 
ments from crossing the Channel. 
The English army crossed the 
Tweed and joined the Protestants. 

‘That accursed Cecil’ wrote 
Granville to Philip, ‘has ruined 
everything. What are we to do? 
He knows we cannot suffer France 
to conquer England ; and yet, if we 
support that woman, we are de- 
fending the cause of the enemies of 
God.’ De Feria’s only hope was, 
that come what would, that she- 
devil, Elizabeth, would be ruined. 
Philip, more perplexed than ever, 
wrote and threatened. He trusted 
that at all events the English would 
be defeated in Scotland ; and Eliza- 
beth would be forced in spite of 


herself to fall back on the Arch- 
duke. 
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But the fortune of war went 
otherwise. The French were shut 
up in Leith; the English fleet did 
their duty, and no more reinforce- 
ments could reach them. At last, 
in despair and in the simple inte- 
rests of the Church, Philip deter- 
mined to send a cau army 
across from Flanders to occupy 
Scotland against both parties, and 
either to coerce Elizabeth into sub- 
mission, or else, with the support 
of the English Catholics, to de- 
throne her and give the crown to 
Darnley. 

That this was his secret intention 
there can be no doubt, from a com- 
parison of the Spanish and French 
correspondence ; and the fear of 
the Court of Paris that something 
of the sort would be attempted was 
the real cause of the capitulation of 
Leith, the treaty of Edinburgh, and 
the apparently easy acquiescence of 
the French Government in the de- 
feat of their policy and in their 
expulsion from Scotland. As de- 
termined as ever to support the 
pretensions of the Queen of Scots 
when the opportunity should offer 
itself, they were as little ready as 
England to acquiesce in the inter- 
ference of the Spanish, while un- 
able to risk the chances of a general 
war. 

These events, which I have been 
obliged to tell briefly, terminated 
therefore in the complete triumph 
of Cecil’s policy. The English Ca- 
tholics were confused and dis- 
heartened, believing themselves 
abandoned. The Reformation was 
established in Scotland ; and Eliza- 
beth, triumphant on all sides, was 
at once freed from the threat of an 
unwelcome marriage, and from all 
present danger of invasion and re- 
volution. 

How did she reward the Minister 
whose skill had saved her? 

From the day of her accession, 
Elizabeth had drawn remarks on 
herself by the special favour which 
she showed to Lord Robert Dudley, 
the afterwards notorious Earl of 
Leicester. Scandal was busy with 
her name, and became so loud- 
voiced that De Quadra was led to 
inquire curiously into her ante- 
cedents in such matters, The result 
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yas in the main favourable. There 
were many stories current to her 
discredit ; but on the whole the 
ambassador did not believe them. 
She was a wilful woman, he said, 
and a wicked heretic, but that was 
the worst that could be said of her. 
Her regard for Dudley, however, 
was so palpable that it was a com- 
mon subject of remark and censure 
from Protestantsas wellas Catholics, 
He had a wife, indeed, but the wife 
never appeared at court; and she 
was reported to have bad health, 
which report insisted was not alto- 
gether natural disease. Dudley 
himself was incautious in his lan- 
guage, and dropped hints from time 
to time of prospects which might 
possibly be before him. TheQueen 
at last was thought to be so seri- 
ously compromising herself, that 
Cecil attempted remonstrance ; and 
although, when Elizabeth made the 
advance to the Spanish ambassador 
about the Archduke, Dudley and 
his sister were the persons through 
whom she communicated — her 


wishes, the Count de Feria wrote 
that he doubted whether they could 
be trusted to act honestly. 


Time, however, passed on; the 
Scotch wars drew off public atten- 
tion; Amy Robsart did not die; 
and the scandal was dying away, 
when one night, in the autumn of 
1560, Cecil came secretly to De 
Quacdra’s house, and told him that 
all his efforts had been fruitless, 
The Queen was rushing upon 
destruction, and this time he could 
not save her. She had made Lord 
Robert Dudley ‘Master of the 
Government and of her own person.’ 
Dudley’s wife was about to be 
murdered, and was at that moment 
with difficulty ‘guarding herself 
against poison.’ Dead to honour, 
blind to danger, and careless of 
everything but the gratification of 
her own passion, Elizabeth would 
be contented with nothing less than 
raising Dudley to the throne, and 
the unhappy Amy Robsart would 
not be long an obstacle. For him- 
self, like a prudent mariner before 
a storm, he intended to retire from 
the public service. His inter- 
ference had availed nothing; he 
would now only stand aside and 
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watch the revolution which would 
be the instant inevitable conse- 
quence of the Queen’s insanity. 

While the ambassador was cy- 
phering this extraordinary in- 
formation to his master, the news 
arrived in London that Amy Rob- 
sart was actually dead. She was 
staying (as all readers of Kenilworth 
know)at Cumnor Hall, a place about 
three miles from Oxford. For what 
purpose she had been placed there 
no sufficient evidence remains to 
show ; but there she was, and there 
by accident, as Elizabeth assured 
De Quadra, she fell down a: stair- 
case and was killed. 

A cabinet council was imme- 
diately held. Who were present 
De Quadra does not say; but the 
chief actor was still Cecil, in whom 
indignation for the moment swept 
away all restraints of policy. It 
was proposed todethrone Elizabeth 
and send her at once with Dudley 
to the Tower. The Protestants 
would be satisfied with the pro- 
clamation of the Queen’s infamy ; 
and out of the many claimants for 
the vacant throne, some one could 
be found whom the country would 
agree to accept. Some one; but 
who was this some one to be? For 
many days it was uncertain how 
the balance would turn. Elizabeth 
probably knew her danger, but 
durst not move to defend herself. 
Darnley, the nominee of the Catho- 
lics, was unacceptable to Cecil: he 
would be a mere plaything inthe 
hands of the reactionists. Cecil 
proposed to change the dynasty, to 
cele the Tudors usurpers, and 
proclaim the Earl of Huntingdon 
as the representative of the House 
of York ; but the Earl of Hunting- 
don, as a Protestant, would be re- 
jected by one half of the country, 
as Darnley would be rejected by 
the other. Philip, too, who would 
look patiently on Elizabeth’s de- 
thronement, would not countenance 
the substitution of a heretic. Many 
plans were suggested and laidaside ; 
and among other measures taken 
hastily in the confusion was the 
secret marriage, supposed to be 
Cecil's work, between Lady Cathe- 
rine Grey and the Earl of Hertford. 
Butafter all was said,agreement was 
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found to be impossible. A civil war, 
a French invasion,and Mary Stuart, 
seemed the certain consequence of 
Elizabeth’s deposition ; and if she 
could be prevented from insulting 
the country by the marriage, it was 
determined for the present to spare 
her. [Such at least seems to have 
been the resolution, for at this 
point one of De Quadra’s letters is 
missing, and an epitome of it only 
remains.] At any rate there was 
to be no public disturbance; and if 
she was to remain on the throne, it 
was necessary to shield her honour 
and hush up the murder. 

It is indeed within the limits of 
bare possibility that after all there 
was no murder. An inquest on the 
body of Lady Dudley was held at 
Cumnor, composed, as was said, of 
men who were no friends either to 
her husband or Antony Foster, the 
owner of the house where she died. 
The inquiry was reported to have 
been more than usually strict by 
Dudley’s desire, and the result was 
a verdict that the death was ‘a 
very misfortune.’ But the occur- 
rence of a convenient accident at 
the moment when it was antici- 
pated, was a coincidence so singular 
that the finding of the jury gained 
no more credit at the time than it 
will find from the historian ; and the 
world in general had but rumour 
as the justification of their sus- 
picions, while we have before us the 
fatal evidence of Cecil's words to 
De Quadra, which we may reason- 
ably believe to be genuine. The 
council, however, were forced to 
make the best of it. Amy Robsart 
was buried at Oxford, where some 
of them attended among the 
mourners, while Cecil by some 
means or other wrung a promise 
from Elizabeth that at least she 
would not marry Dudley without 
the consent of Parliament, which 
he and she alike knew could never 
be obtained. 

Thus for the first months of the 
winter the matter hung in suspense. 
The Queen, it must be said, had 
made it necessary for Cecil to take 
the promise from her, for no sooner 
was the first danger over than she 
seemed to think she might go her 
way with impunity, and made no 
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secret of her intentions. If Amy 
Robsart was murdered, it was not 
Elizabeth's fault that she did not 
expose herself to the same sus- 
picions which attach to Mary Stuart 
for her marriage with Bothwell. She 
had already intrigued with Dudley. 
So at least the Spanish ambassador 
says that Cecil told him, and Cecil 
was the last person in England to 
have invented such a calumny, or 
to have chosen De Quadra for the 
depositary of it. She was so in- 
fatuated with her passion that she 
was ready to justify the worst con- 
struction which could be placed 
either on her own conduct or on her 
paramour’s, and risk her throne in 
her eagerness to share it with him. 

This was pretty well for the 
Virgin Queen ; and, after allowing 
for all possible exaggerations and 
mistakes, was enough to destroy 
the reputation of which she boasted. 
Had matters gone no further, it 
was enough, and too much. But 
Elizabeth, though fettered by her 
Ministers, was not a woman to bear 
restraint with patience. She would 
not part with her hope ; and if she 
could not obtain her wishes in one 
way, she set herself to fiffd another. 
In January, after an interval of 
quiet, in which nothing was busy 
except scandal and the tongue of 
the Protestant clergy, Sir Henry 
Sidney, Philip Sidney’s father, and 
Dudley’s brother-in-law, sought in 
his turn the secret chamber of 
De Quadra. Ostensibly the mes- 
senger of Lord Robert, he told the 
ambassador that what he had to 
say was to be taken as coming from 
Elizabeth ; or, at all events, as not 
without her knowledge and sanc- 
tion. 

Although the scandal in its 
darker features was known with 
certainty only to a very few persons, 
yet enough had oozed out to create 
the utmost irritation. Throgmorton, 
the English Minister in Paris, had 
written to Cecil, urging him, as he 
valued his country and his Queen’s 
honour and life, to save her from 
the infamy into which he believed 
she was about to precipitate her- 
self. In his honourable fidelity, 
he went so far as to write in the 
same tone to Elizabeth herself; 
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and those letters which are in our 
own Record-office fit in but too 
accurately with the dispatches of 
De Quadra at Simancas, The Pro- 
testant populace had been equally 
plain spoken; and the preachers 
in London and out of it had not 
scrupled to use language of open 
menace if the detested marriage 
scheme was not abandoned. It 
happened that the Pope, who was 
about to re-open the Council of 
Trent, was just about the same 
time making pacific overtures to 
the English Government. He had 
not yet abandoned the hope that 
England might consent to be repre- 
sented in the Council ; and in lan- 
guage unusually mild, was entreat- 
ing permission to send over a 
Nuncio, who would explain his 
wishes. The King of Spain had 
endorsed the Pope’s request, and 
had urged compliance with it as a 
matter of favour to himself; but 
Cecil had replied resolutely in the 
old language of Henry VIIL, that 
England would take a part with 
readiness in a free Council which 
should meet in France or Germany, 
on this side the Alps, where the 
questions which disturbed Europe 
could be fairly discussed ; but it 
could have nothing to do witha 
Council called by the Pope at Trent ; 
while the coming of a Nuncio was 
forbidden by the law. 

_Sir Henry Sidney’s communica- 
tion to the Spanish ambassador 
was this: That Elizabeth was furi- 
ous at the preachers for the liberties 
which had been taken with her 
name; that she was sick of the 
excesses into which the Reforma- 
tion was running, and indignant at 
the thraldom in which she was held 
by Cecil: Lord Robert Dudley, 
therefore, had sent him to say that, 
if the King of Spain would con- 
sent to his marriage with the 
Queen, and would give them the 
support of the Catholic party, they 
on their side would undertake to 
break finally with the heretics, re- 
establish ‘religion, receive the 
Nuncio, and send deputies to 
Trent, 

The Ambassador, who for the 
moment could scarcely believe he 
was not asleep and dreaming, re- 
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jlied, as soon as he could collect 

imself, that it was a strange busi- 
ness, If the Queen was convinced 
she ought to ‘ re-establish religion,’ 
she should do it without stipulating 
any conditions, or mixing with it 
matters of such questionable im- 
port. He would write to his 
master; but he could not answer 
for what Philip wouldsay. Indeed, 
before a resolution could be taken, 
he must see the Queen herself, and 
hear her wishes from her own lips. 

He then referred to the affair at 
Cumnor. God would never send a 
blessing on measures which had 
begun with a murder, he said ; and 
if the public belief that there had 
been foul play was well-founded, 
they might spare themselves the 
trouble of speaking with him any 
more upon the subject. 

Sidney replied that his own feel- 
ing had been the same as the am- 
bassador’s ; and if he believed that 
Amy Robsart had been made away 
with unfairly, he would never have 
been the bearer of Dudley’s mes- 
sage. He was, however, convinced 
that the public suspicion was un- 
founded. He had himself exam- 
ined into the circumstance with 
the nicest scruple. The death was 
an accident, and nothing more. 

De Quadra’s next visitor was 
Dudley himself, who confirmed all 
that Sidney had stated; and in- 
sisted emphatically that he was 
speaking for the Queen as well as 
himself. They were both weary of 
the Reformers, he said, and longed 
for order and union. An ambas- 
sador should be sent to Trent. He 
would go himself, if no one else 
could be found, ‘They required 
nothing except a promise of the 
King of Spain’s countenance. In 
fact, what Elizabeth desired was 
that Philip should write a letter 
himself to the Queen, suggesting 
and proposing the marriage. He 
might say that, for the interests of 
Christendom, it was desirable that 
the Queen of England should marry 
some one devoted. to the Church ; 
that there seemed no hope of her 
marrying a foreign Prince; and that 
among her subjects she could choose 
no one who would be more satis- 
factory to himself than Lord Robert 
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Dudley. In this way all difficulty 
would be obviated ; and invited by 
the sovereign to whom all Catholics 
in Europe looked for guidance, they 
would be certain of support from 
the English lords. 

_ The Bishop listened, and said but 
little. As in duty bound, he re- 
ported to his master the advances 
which had been made to him; yet 
he scarcely concealed to Philip the 
contempt with which he regarded 
them. He despised Dudley as a 
vain and shallow fool, and he knew 
too well the humour of the Howards 
and the Percies to believe that they 
would trust the guidance of Eng- 
land to the son of the parvenu 
Northumberland, while both he 
and they had other views for the 
restoration of Catholicism. Francis 
IT. had died in the midst of these 
transactions, The Queen of Scots, 
the link being broken which con- 
nected her with the French, was 
no longer an object of suspicion to 
Spain. The English lords were 
already proposing to marry her to 
Darnley, and unite against Eliza- 
beth their double claims and pre- 
tences. In these two the Bishop 
saw the natural instruments of the 
revolution. Lord Robert Dudley's 
overture he thought worth encou- 
ragement, only as the most simple 
and certain means of destroying 
Elizabeth. However the marriage 
might be managed, he was satisfied 
that the day which followed it 
would light her to the Tower. 

Throwing a mask, however, over 
his scorn, and reserving his real 
opinion for the King, he gave a 
vague but smooth answer. He 
could say nothing definite till he 
heard from his master ; but a cou- 
rier should be sent off post haste. 
Meanwhile, he again pressed to see 
Elizabeth herself. Some difficulty 
was made ; but the Bishop persist- 
ing, the Queen gave way in her 
auxiety to gratify him, and granted 
him a private interview, when the 
treacherous ambassador probed her 
secrets, . 

The details of that strange meet- 
ing one would be curious to know ; 
but the Bishop this time kept the 
mystery of the confessional sacred. 
The sum of what passed, he said, 


came generally to this :—that Eliza- 
beth admitted ‘she was no angel ; 
that she loved Dudley dearly, and 
hated the restraint in which she was 
held by Cecil, and that she would 
be very grateful if her kind brother 
would come to her assistance. 

Philip’s replies are less complete 
than De Quadra’s letters ; but there 
remain rough drafts and notes in 
his handwriting, or his secretary’s, 
to show the view which he took of 
these wonderful intimations. At 
first he professed a decent shock at 
the conduct of his sister-in-law. 
God, however, he allowed, could 
bring good out of evil; and unless 
he thought it necessary to conceal 
his real thought from his minister, 
he was inclined to look with a 
kind of favour on the proposal. 
He loved intrigue and back-door 
diplomacy, and there was something 
in this thing which suited his 
humour. ‘1t will be better not to 
reject,’ he said, ‘ what, in default 
of other opportunities, may be of 
use; but it will be well that the 
Queen should show that she is sin- 
cere. She should let the Catholic 
bishops out of the Tower. She 
should proclaim toleration, and 
allow Mass to be said. I shall then 
know that she is not trifling with 
me.’ 

Still he told De Quadra to say 
all that was kind for him ; and if, 
after consideration, the proposed 
letter should seem desirable, he 
would not refuse to write it. 

The correspondence upon this 
became intensely complicated, the 
inner drama of selfishness inter- 
weaving itself with the outward 
events of history. In Elizabeth her- 
self there was an evident struggle. 
At times she abandoned herself 
to her infatuation. At times her 
nobler nature re-asserted itself. 
Now she would complain to De 
Quadra of the servitude in which 
she was held by Cecil; now she 
would throw herself again on 
Cecil’s guidance, and try to break 
the spell cast over her by Dudley. 
Cecil, soon master of the offer made 
to Philip, dexterously snatched the 
management of the intrigue out of 
Sidney’s and Dudley’s hands. He 
and De Quadra, each understand- 
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ing the other’s game, played against 
one another for Elizabeth’s very 
throne and soul. Through the in- 
cautious language of one of De 
Quadra’s_ household, Elizabeth’s 
treachery to the Reformation got 
wind in London, and the indigna- 
tion became so frantic that Cecil 
durst not come to an upen rupture 
with Dudley, Jest there aed be 
an instant insurrection. He was 
forced to humour the proposed 
coming of the Nuncio, embarrassing 
it only with the condition—which 
he knew could not be complied 
with—that he should be accredited 
to Elizabeth with her full title of 
‘defender of the faith. He did 
not openly object to the King of 
Spain’s intercession in behalf of 
Dudley ; he insisted only that it 
should be laid before Parliament. 
While Elizabeth hesitated, Dud- 
ley and De Quadra were urging, on 
the other side, a secret, or at least 
a precipitate marriage. The pre- 
parations might be secretly com- 
pleted. A form of Parliament, 
three lords, three bishops, and nine 
or ten of the Commons, could be 
called together, on whose devotion 
Dudley could depend; and with 
the nominal sanction thus obtained, 
the ceremony could be completed 
before Cecil or the Council could 
interfere. Philip came round to 
the views of his ambassador, and 
ceased to expect any serious good 
from the marriage; but the Bishop 
was still encouraged to further it, 
as a means of destroying the 
Queen; and he described her in 
letter after letter as becoming 
deeper and more hopelessly en- 
tangled. So absolutely in his power 
did she seem at last, that he be- 
lieved he could ruin her with a 
word. The scheme of the mock 
Parliament being relinquished as 
dangerous, an attempt was made 
to work privately on the Lords, On 
the 23rd of April, when the Knights 
of the Garter met for the annual 
feast, Lord Sussex rose and pro- 
posed that the Queen should be 
invited to marry Lord Robert 
Dudley. The Duke of Norfolk, 
Arundel, and Montague started to 
their feet in indignant ag gee 
They proposed instead that she 
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should be entreated to marry ; but 
that Dudley’s name should be sig- 
nificantly omitted. Sussex found 
no supporters ; nor is it likely that 
he himself would have voted for 
his own motion. The amended pe- 
tition was presented, and received 
with a burst of rage. The Queen 
said, if she married, it should be to 
ae herself, and not them. The 

ords listened in cold silence ; and 
she had gained nothing by the 
move. 

Meanwhile two parallel intrigues 
can be traced in active progress.. 
Cecil, whose chief object was to 
save the Reformation (and to save 
the Reformation he well knew was 
his only way to save the Queen), 
was busy with Bedford and Sir 
Nicholas Bacon keeping up arti- 
ficial difficulties in he way of the 
coming of the Nuncio. He desired 
to entangle the policy of the Go- 
vernment with the interests of 
Protestantism so inextricably that 
they could not be severed. An 
insurrection in Ireland, in which 
the proposed Nuncio’s hand could 
be traced, came conveniently to 
his assistance, and Elizabeth not 
daring to interfere, a number of 
Catholics were arrested and im- 
prisoned purposely to exasperate 
them ; while, again, on the side of 
France, Cecil established a close 
and intimate communication with 
the Prince of Condé and the chiefs 
of the League. 

On the other side, the Spanish 
Government and the Catholics were 
forming relations with the Queen 
of Scots. Philip offered her his 
son, Don Carlos, and Don Carlos 
was in many ways a tempting bait 
both to her and to the Scottish 
Lords. In default of Don Carlos, 
there was an Austrian Prince; or, 
if she preferred the choice of her 
friends in England, there was her 
cousin, Lord Darnley; but which- 
ever of the three she might choose, 
she was to have Elizabeth’s throne 
for her dowry. And the Spanish 
ambassador was able to congratu- 
late himself that at last the course 
of the English Catholics was clear. 
They knew where to look and what 
to do. 

Cecil of course knew all this, 
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and while he could not overcome 
Elizabeth’s passion, either by fear 
or argument, he was able to con- 
trol her judgment. 

The Nuncio question pressing, 
he carried a resolution in council, 
that for divers reasons, the coming 
of an envoy from the Bishop of 
Rome was inexpedient and dange- 
rous. Elizabeth was forced into a 
consent, and a formal refusal was 
sent. Philip, less skilful in such 
matters than he became in later 
years, would at once have broken 
off all relations with her ; but the 
Bishop of Aquila desired permis- 
sion, which he easily obtained, to 
play out a little further the Dudley 
drama, It was an amusement to 
him to watch the working of the 
ultimate influence on Elizabeth's 
mind ; and never doubting that if 
the temptation was well managed, 
the woman’s weakness would in 
the end prevail, he entertained 
himself with observing her as she 
trifled with destruction. He heard 
with patience the exasperated out- 
cries of Lord Robert, he listened 
with affectionate sympathy to 
Elizabeth’s lamentations over the 
tyranny of the heretics, which she 
was -unable to resist. He even 
advised Philip still to write the 
letter which Elizabeth had asked 
for, in the hope that it might tempt 
her into a secret marriage. His 
single object was to betray her 
into some act which would out- 
rage the Protestants beyond en- 
durance, when, ‘abhorred’ as she 
had made herself, she would fall 
over the precipice to perdition. 

I will close this hasty article 
with a letter which breathes the 
very spirit of the scene and time ; 
so keen and clear it is, that three 
centuries seem to roll back from 
off the world’s age as we read. It 
is dated the z3oth of June, 1561, 
and is addressed by the Bishop to 
Philip. There had been some fresh 
ill-usage, deserved or undeserved, 
of Catholics, A number of them 
had been taken to Westminster, 
and fined for having attended mass. 
‘Five or six clergy, who, the 
Bishop said, ‘were pilloried for 
necromancy. A horoscope had 
been found upon them, with a cal- 
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culation of the Queen’s and Lord 
Robert’s nativities, with other 
papers and strange things ; he did 
not know what. They would have 
been of no moment had they not 
fallen into the hands of men who 
were glad to turn priests into ridi- 
cule.’ 


On St. John’s day (the letter proceeds) 
the Lord Robert gave a party, to which 
by the Queen’s order I was invited; and 
I took occasion of these sentences to ask 
her whether her secretaries and council- 
lors were satisfied, or whether there were 
to be more of such doings? I put it to 
her also whether the realm had received 
any particular advantage as yet from 
their endeavours to make discoveries of 
treason? She replied that the secre- 
tary was not in fault, and that the world 
might say what it pleased. At last, 
however, she said it could not be denied 
that your Majesty had been a universal 
benefactor in this realm, and had never 
injured a creature. With more to the 
same effect. 

I continued to show myself shocked 
and displeased with the conduct of the 
councillors ; I told her I was surprised at 
her conduct. She ought not to give 
herself up to men so led away by passion 
as they were, especially in matters which 
directly or indirectly concerned religion. 
If she yielded to them and their humours 
she would never pacify the kingdom or 
know either peace or quietness. 

She listened to me with her usual 
patience, and thanked me for what I had 
said. Afterwards, in the evening, we 
were in a barge, from which there was a 
view of the games ; and she, Lord Robert, 
and I, being alone at one end of it, they 
began to flirt (comencdron 4d tratar 
burlas), which she likes better than talk- 
ing of business. The amusement was 
carried pretty far, and at last Lord Robert 
said to her that here was I upon the spot 
ready to act as minister, and if she liked 
they might then and there be betrothed. 
She showed no sign of displeasure. She 
was afraid, she said, that I did not know 
sufficient English. I encouraged them 
for a time in their coquetries, At last, 
speaking seriously, I told them both that 
if they would be guided by me, they 
would shake off the tyranny of those 
councillors, who had made themselves 
masters of their sovereign and of the 
State ; they would re-establish religion, 
and give back to the realm the peace and 
union of which it was in such deep need. 
They could then marry at their pleasure, 
and with that condition I would officiate 
at their nuptials with the greatest happi- 
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ness. Then they could punish at their 
pleasure whoever tried to thwart them ; 
for with your Majesty as their support 
they would have nothing to fear, while as 
things were at present it seemed as if the 
Queen might not take a husband except 
when and as it pleased Cecil and Cecil's 
confederates. 

I enlarged on this because I see that if 
we cannot separate her and Robert from 
them, things will go on as they are; 
whereas, if God please that we can make 
a breach between them, we can then do 
all that we wish with ease. I have 
thought it best to go on in this smooth 
way because, if I keep aloof from the 
Queen I shall leave the field open to the 
heretics, and shall be playing into their 
hands; whereas if I keep her in good 
humour with your Majesty, [have at any 
rate some hope of persuading her, espe- 
cially should these heretics give her an 
opening, as they are not unlikely to do. 
They cannot endure to see me so much at 
the Queen’s ear, or on such good terms 
with Lord Robert. 

Your Majesty may perhaps think that 
by acting in such a manner I am preju- 
dicing the cause of the Catholics, but I 
beseech you to have no uneasiness on this 
score. You may assure yourself that I 
know what I am about, and that I shall 
not go too far. The Catholics are devoted 
to your Majesty, and there is no danger in 
putting their affection something to the 
test. It is not three days since the 
persons of whom your Majesty knows 
have been again in communication with 
me. They assure me that their party 
never were so strong as at the present 
moment, nor the Queen so detested and 
abhorred. 


Cecil, and Cecil only, saved 
Elizabeth from the ruin with which 
she was dallying. The knowledge 
that she escaped at last into a reign 
of outward success and splendour, 
hardens our judgment, and provokes 
us rather to condemn her folly than 

sympathize in her trial. Were 
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it not so, we could not think with- 
out pity of a young woman of 
twenty-seven, whose nobler and 
baser natures were contending for 
supremacy, entangled in a shameful 
passion from which she could not 
free herself, which had involved 
her already in disgrace, and perhaps 
in crime; and with the tempter at 
her ear mocking her with the 
hope of an elysium, behind which, 
as he well knew, lay a dungeon and 
a scaffold. 

But the tempter failed, and 
Elizabeth was rescued ; rescued per- 
haps rather by her intelligence than 
by her conscience ; for she could 
not part wholly with her lover, who 
remained till his death to discredit 
her government by his share in it, 
She, however, if not Lord Dudley, 
had sense enough to obey Cecil, 
and she had good feeling enough 
not to quarrel with him, as a 
meaner person would have quar- 
relled, for the service which he had 
rendered her. Left to her own 
guidance, she would have buried 
her name in infamy. Submitting 
to follow Cecil, she became the 
Gloriana, the Throned Vestal of 
the West, the heroine and the cham- 
pion of the Reformation. Her faults 
were forgotten in the triumph of 
her policy, and the love of her 
subjects grew with the hatred of 
her enemies. She became a god- 
dess, an idol of clay transfigured 
by imagination into a divinity. 
Her intellect grew with her years ; 
and her thwarted passions were 
compelled for the future to expend 
themselves in trifling. But these 
dark hours of her trial left their 
shadow on her to the last. She 
lived with a hungry and unsatisfied 
heart, and she died miserable, 

J. A. FRouDE. 
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THE CITY OF THE SUN. 


\ ANY of us have learned in our 

day how good it is to turn our 
steps out of this crowded, dusty 
Europe, far away to the calm old 
lands of the East. Here indeed is 
our real life in the great throbbing 
heart of the world; here in our 
own England, where the cloud rests 
over the ‘million-peopled city,’ 
fitly as over the battle-field of hu- 
manity. Here are our cares, our 
labours, our soaring, struggling 
hopes, our keen, sharp joys, our 
solemn duties. “Tis a poor choice 
to give up England in our manhood, 
and abandon for ever all its pur- 
yose and its noble strife, for the 
eepasber life of the South, At 
this hour, when every voice and 
every arm are needed to grapple 
with error, and want, and sin— 
when it is not one course only of 
effort which we would pursue, but 
a hundred lives of labour we 
would fain be allowed to live at 
once, if so we might do somewhat 
for the Right and the True,—it is, 
I say, a pitiful thing to quit the 
field and wander away to dream, 
and gaze, and ponder ; and live, as 
perhaps man may have earned the 
right to live in centuries to come, 
when Giant Despair and Giant Sin 
are dead, and ‘righteousness and 
peace shall kiss each other.’ Yet 
even now, for a time, for a passing 
experience, there is nothing better 
for us than to cool our fevered 
lips in the waters of old Nile and 
wash our wearied eyes in Jordan. 
We see this life in a new aspect 
from that different world, and we 
return to it with other thoughts. 
The baser part of its ambitions, the 
cumbrous paraphernalia of its 
luxuries ik its forms, look poor 


and childish and vulgar when we- 


remember them as we sit under the 
shadows of ruined empires, or learn 
in the free life of tents with how 
few and how simple things can all 
our multitudinous wants be sup- 
lied. A voyage to the East from 

‘urope is like escaping from some 
noisy, contentious assembly, with 
its glaring gaslights and suffocating 
air, and finding ourselves suddenly 
in the cool fresh summer morning, 


with the soft mists still lying 
around us, and Lucifer yet shining 
serenely in the pale »lue sky. Das 
Morgenland it is, in very truth, 
and the morning of our own lives 
comes back to us there in the same 
mysterious way as when we hear 
the half-remembered notes of our 
mother’s songs, or, burying our faces 
in the moss and grass, inhale ‘ the 
field-smells known in infancy.’ 

There is no possibility of convey- 
ing such impressions as these in 
written words or painted land- 
scapes. The inspiration evaporates 
as in a translated poem; so far as 
it can be done, many beautiful 
books have already accomplished 
it. After Lothen, and Zhe Crescent 
and the Cross, and Eastern Life, who 
needs further description of Syria 
and Egypt? Let the reader excul- 
pate me from any such presump- 
tion as the attempt to supply a 
better representation than these. 
Only as we are told that no land- 
scape has ever been twice beheld 
alike by mortal eyes, but that 
grass and trees, and sunlight and 
shifting clouds, are for ever vary- 
ing the scene, so I would offer 
one more glance at those bright 
lands reflected in another human 
soul. He who cannot himself 
wander 


To a region far away, 
On from island unto island, at the gate- 
ways of the day, 


may be content to spend an hour, 
in thought, at least, in the ‘ shining 
Orient, with one companion more. 
Be the ride over old Lebanon dull 
or otherwise, he will return from 
it all the fresher to England. 

In the course of a somewhat ad- 
venturous solitary pilgrimage to 
the East, I found myself three years 
ago in the singular locanda, a mile 
from Beyrouth, whose beauty of 
situation is so vividly depicted by 
poor Eliot Warburton, I had landed 
at this point from Jaffa, after a 
visit to Palestine, hoping to find 
some party of travellers proceeding 
to Baalbec and willing to admit me 
into their caravan, Rarely does an 
Englishwoman fail in any corner 
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of the world to find her country- 
men and women obeying the in- 
stincts of their Viking ancestors, and 
going up and down upon the earth 
like another ‘roaring lion’ besidethe 
British king of beasts! We ask an 
Italian, or a French or German 
woman, whom we meet by chance 
straying from the ‘ fatherland’ into 
some neighbouring country, ‘ Does 
Madame travel for health or plea- 
sure? Weask an English lady by 
her own fireside, ‘What on earth 
keeps you at home this year? It 
is almost too much, this Anglicizing 
of the world. Under the vast shade 
of Cheops, as I rode up in solemn 
thought, it was startling to be ad- 
dressed by some kindly unknown 
compatriot, ‘Would you like to 
join our lunch, ma’am? Here is 
some capital Bass’s ale!’ Reclining 
in our tent in Hebron, within a 
few stones’-throw of the grave of 
Abraham, it was mortifying to find 
our Druse dragoman serve our 
evening meal on willow-pattern 
plates! But, for all the absurd as- 


sociations such nationalities pro- 
duce, I envy not him who could 
make a great journey in our day, 


and not come back proud and 
thankful to belong to our Saxon 
race. The trust in our word, the 
respect for our courage (assumed 
even in a woman), the belief in the 
steadfastness of our resolution, is 
something that does one good to 
meet. 1 know not that I did not 
like as much as any compliment I 
ever heard, the remark of a poor 
[talian camereria, ‘Si dice sempre, 
“ Pulito come gli Inglesi,”’ (We al- 
ways say, Clean as the English.) 
Ill-luck (or perhaps special good- 
luck) ruled that I should find no- 
body at Beyrouth, English or 
otherwise, intending to go to Baal- 
bec at the time of my visit. I re- 
mained, therefore, a few days at 
the hotel, waiting to decide what I 
should de ), and enjoying delightful 
solitary walks across the little tri- 
angular peninsula whose base is 
Lebanon and whose apex extends 
seven or eight miles into the blue 
Levant, a little way north of Tyre. 
Oue morning I remember having 
strolled through the gardens ot 
mulberryandalmond, kindly guided 
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everywhere by the courteous pea- 
sants, till at last I sat down to read 
close over the sea, which broke with 
its delicate fringe of foam on the 
low rocks below. Overhead an 
immense hedge of cactus sheltered 
me from the warm spring sun; 
while to the right rose up the glo- 
rious Lebanon, with his feet in the 
sea and his snowy crown towering 
over the fir-woods up into the in- 
tense blue sky. I took out the 
little ‘ Shelley’ which I had loved 
to read in the green old woods of 
the home of my youth; but nature 
was unrolling a poem before me 
more wondrous than the ‘ Prome- 
theus, more balmy than the ‘ Sen- 
sitive Plant, and I could only gaze, 
and dream, and be thankful, Pre- 
sently there came by a young 
mother, with a little girl running 
beside her, and a baby of a year old 
in herarms. Like nearly all the 
Syrian women she had a sweet soft 
face, and the lithesome figure and 
pretty colours of the graceful dress 
made her a charming picture. I 
touched my breast and head, of 
course, with the usual salutation, 
‘Salaim aleik! (Peace be with 
you !),and received the fitting reply, 
‘ Aleik salaam ! and I suppose I 
looked at the little child as mothers 
like their infants to be looked at, 
for without a word or a hesitation 
she placed the little fellow in my 
lap, and then in the gentle Eastern 
fashion seated herself silently close 
beside me. We talked a long 
while, if talking it could be called, 
when signs and smiles and my 
dozen words of Arabic had to do 
all the duty ; and then she rose and 
kissed my hand, and passed away 
down the shore, singing some sweet 
monotonous song. ‘Good-bye! I 
thought ; ‘ pretty Amina, and dear 
little. Mustay pha,—we shz ill not meet 
again ; but your ready claim of 
human relationship has done my 
heart good, and will not soon be 
forgotten.’ 

When it became evident that I 
should find no companions to 
Baalbec, I was obliged to resolve 
for myself the problem, Should I 
venture on the journey alone? and 
having. obtained from our kind 
Consul the recommendation of 

ZZ 
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trustworthy old Turk as a drago- 
man, I did not long hesitate. It 
was a lovely soft morning in March 
as we rode out of Beyrouth, Has- 
san and I, on our good Syrian 
steeds, and the muleteer on foot 
beside his beast laden with all my 
worldly concerns,—for that blessed 
week, at all events. My tent, my 
kitchen, my cooking and eating 
utensils, my food and drink, my 
bed and bedding, and table, and 
stool, my bath and carpet-bag, and 
leather travelling-case, all the 
things with which we crowd so 
many rooms dwindled to the bur- 
den of a single mule. Springing 
on my English side-saddle and 
riding quickly out of the entangled 
mass of filthy alleys which forms 
‘the rising emporium of Beyrouth,’ 
I inhaled with ecstasy the per- 
fumed air of the orange and almond 
groves outside the town, and 
gloried in the prospect of another 
week of the free life of tents ; Le- 
banon before me and Baalbec be- 
yond! Baalbec! the name alone 
seemed teeming with sublime mys- 
teries, Miss Martineau says, that 
when she was a school-girl she had 
‘taken on herself to despise Baal,’ 
but that he appeared a very diffe- 
rent personage in his own mag- 
nificent Heliopolis! For me the 
old forms of heathenism had long 
possessed a strong fascination. 
Amid all their hideous aberrations, 
their gross pollutions, I had de- 
lighted to find traces of the ‘light 
which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world, the ‘law 
written on the hearts’ of those who 
knew not Moses. Highest of these 
ancient faiths, of course in moral 
purity, stands the Persian fire-wor- 
ship, and far may we look, save in 
the Hebrew writings, for grander 
thoughts or more spiritual prayers 
than those of the Zend Avesta. 
‘Hurt not thy neighbour ; be 
not wrathful; do not evil from 
shame. Fall not into avarice, nor 
violence, nor envy, nor pride. An- 
swer gently thine enemy.’ ‘The 
procrastination of a good action is 
asin.’ ‘There are those who love 
not to give. The place which awaits 
them is below.’ ‘Oh, Thou who 
dwellest in primeval light, glory, 
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happiness, and intelligence—abso- 
lute master of all excellent, and 
ure, and holy beings, Ormusd, 
ord of Light in heaven, make me 
perfect ! ive me an_ holiness 
which nothing can shake, in my 
actions and my words; give me 
the power to do that good which I 
desire.’ ‘I pray thee, oh Ormusd, 
that the wicked become believers, 
that they be henceforth without 
sin.’ ‘I believe in God and in his 
law. Hell shall be destroyed at 
the resurrection. I am resolved to 
do right. Come to my help, oh 
Ormusd !—(Jeschts Sade, Vendidad 
Sade, and Patés from the Zend 
Avesta, translated by Du Perron). 
In what degree this high Persian 
faith (still existing in no ignoble 
type among the Parsees of India) 
was connected with the sun-wor- 
ship of the gross Phoenician my- 
thology, it is hard to conjecture. 
Perhaps there was no relation at 
all, and Baal (or Bel) the sun-god, 
never received in his impure fanes 
the homage of a true worshipper 
of Ormusd ‘the supremely wise 
Lord, of whom the Zend Avesta 
only tells us ‘his light is hidden 
under all that shines.’ At least 
the faith of which Heliogabalus 
was hierophant had fallen as low 
as ever the religious sentiment of 
human nature may be debased. 
Yet does the‘ golden star, Zoroaster, 
throw a mysterious halo over the 
fire-worship of East and West ; that 
faith ain blazed out in the Bac- 
trian plains before the dawn of 
history, and which lights yet its 
memorial fires each midsummer 
eve in the vales of Christian Scot- 
land and Ireland. 
To return to my journey. 
Nothing can be cénceived more 
delicious than the odours of these 
lower slopes of Lebanon. Ido not 
know the name of half the trees 
and plants flowering round the 
path, some with pungent aromatic 
perfumes, others luscious, like 
the orange blossoms; and then, 
again, clumps of odoriferous pines, 
wild and pure, and under them 
growing the dwarf lavender in the 
crevices of the rocks, We hardly 
guess, I think, how much of our 
enjoyment of summer in every 
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climate comes from the gratifica- 
tion of our sense of smell, not only 
from the recognised perfume of 
special,flowers, but the united fra- 
grance of all the vegetation around 
us, and of the ground itself when 
freshened by rain or tillage. The 
sweetness of the violet in spring is, 
as Shelley says, 


Mixed with fresh odour sent 
From the turf, like the voice and the in- 
strument, 


and a music more subtle than that 
of sound steals into our hearts. It 
must have happened to us all, 
sometimes, I suppose, to have been 
startled by the vividness of some 
feelings thus derived, some sense 
of sudden joy, some grasp of happy 
memory of the love which blessed 
our childhood, some aspiration of 


heaven breathing through the cares. 


of earth. What has happened to 
us? Only that we have passed 
near a jessamine or a honeysuckle, 
or driven past a hawthorn hedge, 
or ridden under a few fir-trees on 
the hill-side. And He, to whom 


the world is ‘as the dust in the 
balance’ in the immensity of His 


universe, He has fitted those flowers 
and trees to yield that fragrance to 
our senses, fitted our brain and 
heart to receive from it those soft- 
ening influences! Methinks, if 
there were no other proofs in 
the world of God’s goodness, the 
flowers would supply them in abun- 
dance. Answer it to thyself, poor 
soul, that doubtest of His love, that 
darest not trust the voice in thine 
own heart telling thee that thy 
Father in heaven is all which that 
heart can adore. Why has He 
made these flowers? why does He 
send to thee these Jittle joys, as 
gentle and unnoticed often as a 
mother’s kiss upon a sleeping child? 
There is not, it would seem, a con- 
ceivable reason to be given for 
the existence of flowers (at least 
for their beauty and perfume), other 
than the intention to provide for 
man a pure and most delicate plea- 
sure. Geologists tell us that in the 
earlier epochs there are few traces of 
flowers; such as there were being 
small,and probably of thesecondary 


colours, mere vessels for the ripen- 
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ing of the seeds, Only when the 
human era approached, the order 
of the rosacez appeared, the fruit 
trees with their luxurious burdens, 
and all our brightest and sweetest 
flowers, till ‘ the wilderness rejoiced 
and blossomed as the rose.’ Thus, 
as the coal, and the iron, and the 
stone were laid up in the dawn of 
time for our use to-day, so the 
flowers sprang up over the earth 
for our delight and to deck the 
cradle God had prepared for his 
child ! The incense in the churches 
of the Greek and Latin commu- 
nion does not fail to awaken holy 
thoughts in those who have asso- 
ciated it with their earliest wor- 
ship and purest devotion. A piti- 
ful thing is it that God’s own 
censers of the flowers should ever 
open before us without some happy 
and tender thoughts of Him who 
has made them 


Spring from every spot of earth 
To show His love is there. 


As I ascended slowly up the 
giant staircase of hills piled on one 
another, the scene became more 
and more beautiful, and the vast 
expanse of the sea below seemed 
marvellous. I could scarcely be- 
lieve that the line which divided 
the sky half-way from the zenith 
was that of the horizon. On the 
spot where my tent was pitched 
for the night, I could still see the 
promontory of the old Berytus, 
while a wilderness of verdant slopes 
and huge spurs of the mountains 
lay between. The  pine-trees 
fringing the far-off summits to the 
west, stood out for awhile against 
the evening sky, and the valleys 
grew slowly grey and dim, and 
then after a little time the lights 
twinkled here and there in the 
Maronite villages in the hollows of 
the great hills, and high up in the 
convents perched on the snowy 
summits, and the stars came out in 
the radiance of the Syrian heavens, 
and Orion strode over Lebanon, 

Regretfully I turned at last for 
the night to my little tent, just 
large enough for my bed and table 
and stool and bath. Close by was 
the picturesque ‘Khan,’ an open 
shed, where Hassan and the mule- 
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teer slept, and where, as usual, we 
found a man to supply us with a 
fowl and eggs and delicious fresh 
water. These ‘Khans’ give us 
Europeans a strange idea of the 
nations which from immemorial 
time have erected and preserved 
such harbours of refuge open to 
every wayfarer at scarcely above 
an hour’s journey from each other; 
and yet, while providing the tans, 
have never dreamed of forming 
roads even in the rudest and sim- 
plest manner. I had asked my 


Piedmontese dragoman Abengo, 
riding out of Jerusalem near 
Colonia, 

‘Why do not the people 


throw these shocking boulders off 
the rvads ? 
‘Of the road, Signora? They 


always throw them on it and of 


their fields.’ 

‘But has the government nothing 
to say in the matter? 

‘Tl governo? Cosasia il governo, 
qui, Signora? 

My tent was of course close to 
the mule-track which passed the 
Khan, and formed the regular 
highway from Beyrouth to Damas- 
cus. I had not been long asleep 
on my little gridiron of abed before 
I was awakened by the arrival of a 
caravan with mules tumbling over 
the tent-pegs,and a general hubbub 
and chattering of Arabic. It was 
not very pleasant, but courage had 
come in my long wanderings, and 
neither that nor many subsequent 
similar disturbances prevented me 
from rest. We rose early next 
morning, and breakfasted before 
dawn, not to luxuriously, in the 
chill drizzle, while my tent was 
struck and placed on the mule, 
and our horses saddled. Reader, 
do not envy that luxurious meal- 
shocking bread (dry, of course), two 
eges, and a cup of tea without 
milk in a tin cup, which possessed 
a peculiar flavour of its own, con- 
tracted (I could not but surmise) 
from being used as the receptacle 
of Hassan’s private store of onions! 
Soon I was on a beautiful young 
chestnut which the poor old fellow 
had designed for his own especial 
delight, and inafew hours we were 
scrambling up such snowy heights 
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as put both the horse’s mettle and 
mine to the test. Nothing can be 
conceived more unlike what we 
calla road than these tracks over 
Lebanon, to which the worst of 
Alpine passes ever used for mules 
or horses is a joke. My journey 
chanced to be at an unlucky mo- 
ment, when the snows were begin- 
ning to melt, but the good summer 
masses still quite unattainable. 

‘requently the bed of a torrent 
formed our path, and scrambling 
on foot over the adjacent heights, 
[ watched with amazement the 
horses driven by Hassan up actual 
cataracts with rocks as high as 
their breasts, the fine animals 
clambering up them like so many 
cats in the midst of the roar and 
rush of the waters. On one occa- 
sion, when we had been making an 
ill-advised short cut, Hassan in- 
formed me there was nothing for 
us but to descend a certain tre- 
mendous declivity on which the 
untracked snow lay thick, and 
whereon (as there was no track at 
all down that hill-side) it was im- 
possible to guess into what hollows 
our horses might fall. At the 
bottom there was a sharp ledge 
and precipice, on which the snow 
could not lie, falling sheer into a 
deep valley below. The affair was 
to make our horses go down to the 
ledge, and there turn short, and 
ride along the edge till we could 
descend more safely. Down we 
went in a moment up to the horse’s 
knees, and then, according to the 
irregular rocks under us, to the 
girths, the poor brutes floundering 
on, and the steep declivity forcing 
them, helplessly tumbling forward, 
till in a few moments we were on 
the ledge over the precipice. The 
impetus with which we had de 
scended, added to my weight, ren- 
dered it apparently impossible for 
my horse to stop himself. The 
fine young creature knew his own 
danger, however ; and as we hung 
for a few seconds on the edge, his 
struggles were frantic. 

The grandeur of the scene in 
some of these defiles is indescri- 
bable. It does not in the least 
partake of the Alpine character, 
having no pointed ‘aiguilles’ or 
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celestial ‘Jungfraus’ rising up over 
the clouds into the blue heaven 
like a glorified soul—a Virgin in an 
Assumption of Guido. Lebanon is 
an aged, hoary Saint with giant 
limbs, kneeling upon earth. The 
rounded hills, the hollow cones, are 
all on an enormous scale, The 
desolation of the barren heights 
and the luxuriant verdure of the 
valleys surpass everything in 
Europe. Sometimes in the heart 
of the great mountains a chasm 
opens deep and dark as into the 
mouth of hell, or as the glimpses 
we gain in God-illumined hours 
into the abysses of our own sinful 
souls. And lo! the path winds 
down into the pit where, it would 
seem, no foot could tread, and the 
sunlight is blotted out, and we go 
deeper and deeper, with not a shrub 
or blade of grass over the barren 
cliffs, till in the crevices of the 
rocks we suddenly find the sweet 
wild hyacinth and the lovely white 
lily of Palestine, Christ’s chosen 
token of the Father’s love. 

After many long hours of alter- 
nate mounting and descending of 


these hills and vales, the traveller 
obtains a sight of the Vale of 
Baalbee lying like a vast green 
lake between him and the parallel 


chain of Anti-Lebanon. The effect 
is very singular, the plain being 
nearly flat, and the verdure of its 
fields contrasting with the cliffs of 
the mountains, which are of a red 
and even crimson hue, while the 
suminits are of glittering snow. 

To confess the truth, this Valley 
of the Haraun had no small share 
in luring me to my present adven- 
ture. There had been atime when 
i had read Paradise and the Peri 
with alla child’s limitless delight, 
and still | remembered every word 
of it by heart, and felt perhaps far 
too little grown beyond the longing, 
which had once brought many a 
tear, to say like the spirit ascending 
from that flowery plain, 

Joy, joy for ever, my task is done, 

The gates are passed, and Heaven is won. 
When shall we all shake off this 
effeminate yearning for peace and 
aaa and know that it ought 
to be 
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Life, not Death, for which we pant ; 
More life and fuller, that we want ? 
More life to be, to do, to suffer all 
that is allotted to us here in this 
world, where there is larger space 
for all good and holy things than 
we shall ever fill? The teaching of 
the miserable theology of the last 
century infects us still, though 
there are signs on every hand that 
we are outgrowing it. The doctrine 
which Paley taught so lucidly, that 
‘Virtue consists in doing right, for 
the sake of everlasting felicity, is per- 
haps rarely preached now in all the 
effrontery of its baseness. Yet we 
go on most of us mixing up such 
hopes with more disinterested 
motives, and in the depths of our 
hearts longing—not for more work 
to do and more power to do it to 
serve God and man—but for mere 
rest, or poor paltry happiness. Few 
of us could die as Theodore Parker 
did last year (worn out in the prime 
of manhood by his enormous 
labours in the cause of Abolition), 
saying, as he did to me, ‘Of course 
I do not fear to die, but I would 
fain have finished my work. I had 
great powers committed to me, and 
I have but half used them.’ This 
is the right spirit ; not our indolent 

sighings for paradise and repose. 
Only to one class of human beings, 
I believe, is it well to speak much 
of heaven. To those among us 
whose lot is mainly a happy one, 
the sense of immortality 1s fitly 
placed in the background of con- 
sciousness, to give this life’s trials 
an importance they could not retain 
were we able always to view them 
from the ‘Delectable Mountains’ 
whence heaven seems so near; and 
it is not to be desired for ws that we 
should force this consciousness into 
more vivid prominence. But to our 
unhappy brothers and sisters whose 
earthly lives are steeped in vice 
and squalor, whose homes are the 
crowded lodging-rooms of hideous 
lanes, where the moral atmosphere 
and the natural air are alike tainted 
by the foulest filth and sin, there 
is need that we should speak of 
another life. We need to tell them 
that these sordid courts and reeking 
alleys are not all our beautiful 
world, that there are other flowers 
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growing in wood and field than 
those they see sickening in the 
pollution of their gin-palaces ; and 
above all, that there is 
A great world of light that lies 
Behind all human destinies ; 


in whose dawning radiance the 
most sordid existence may be glori- 
fied even now. 

It was rather a sad disenchant- 
ment from the visions which Para- 
dise and the Peri had awakened, 
which awaited me. As we ap- 
proached the valley of Baalbec late 
in the day, after eight or nine hours’ 
hard riding, I found myself con- 
stantly repeating 

Now over Syria’s land of roses 

Softly the light of eve reposes, 

And like a glory the broad Sun 

Hangs over sainted Lebanon, 

Whose head in wintry grandeur towers 

And whitens with eternal sleet, 

While summer in a vale of flowers 

Is sleeping rosy at his feet. 


Alas! nothing could be much less 
like a vale of flowers than it was 
at the moment of my visit. The 
corn was just sprouting, but spring 
had not begun, and the contrast to 
the carpeted fields of Palestine 
glowing with lilies, and tulips, and 
the yellow stars of Bethlehem, and 
fields of the red ‘tears of Christ,’ 
struck a chill to my anticipations, 
How quickly does scepticism set 
in! I began immediately to press 
my audacious doubts to the most 
frightful lengths ; were there actu- 
ally such creatures as Peris at all? 
I explained the query to poor 
Hassan. Had he heard of Peris? 
Were there any such beings? 

‘Commande, Signora? Cosa sono 
Peris ?” 

‘A sort of Djinns, Hassan, who 
live on nothing but perfumes, and 
were turned out of paradise.’ 

‘Oh, yes! there were all sorts of 
Djinns. The Signora will wait till 
we come to Baalbec; there she will 
see the stones placed by the Djinns 
in the temples of the idols. None 
but Djinns could have placed them, 
they are so large.’ 

‘Hassan, I intend to have my 
tent pitched among the ruins. 
There is shelter among them, I sup- 
pose, for you and the muleteer ?’ 
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*O, Signora mia! it is quite out 
of question. Impossibile! impos- 
sibile! There are great black 
vaults ; Djinns built them ; Djinns 
are always going about Baalbec. I 
will show the Signora a nice clean 
locanda outside the ruins where 
they wash every day. That will 
suit the Signora. But Baalbec! 
oh nd, nd, le rovine! demonij! 
Djinns !’ 

‘But men built those ruins, I 
assure you, Hassan. I have read a 
book written at the time when men 
still made such temples’ (it was 
needless to name Vitruvius), ‘in 
which the whole method of raising 
those huge stones is described.’ 

The Turkish incredulity evinced 
atthisinformation, instantly carried 
me back in memory to a scene in the 
pleasant Northern Hay at Exeter, 
whither I had chanced to stray 
during a brief sojourn in the 
charming old city. I had been 
labouring to convince a group of 
poor women at work under a tree, 
that it was not (as they averred) a 
Planet which drove the unfortunate 
culprits into the neighbouring jail, 
but that planets were vast worlds 
rolling through that summer even- 
ing sky over our heads, leaving 
quite untrammelled the freedom of 
man to pick—or not to pick— 
pockets, ‘Them as reads books,’ 
replied the spokeswoman, taking 
the sense of the meeting with 
glance, and summing up the case 
(literally) from the Bench, ‘them as 
reads books learns many things, 
but we knows it tsa Planet as sends 
them to jail ! 

It is very droll to see the way in 
which a true Oriental treats Eng- 
lish ideas; the quiet superiority 
with which he smiles at our enthu- 
siasm about old walls and old 
stories of idolaters whose souls are 
in Jehanum, and the ridiculous 
state of fuss we display to jump 
up from our meals, and go on 
hither and thither, instead of sitting 
the rest of the day calm and cross- 
legged, enjoying tobacco and exis- 
tence. Hassan was a kind old 
fellow, as considerate of my com- 
fort as his comprehension of an 
English lady’s requirements per- 
mitted. But his stoicism quite 
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put me to the blush when I men- 
tioned such trifles as that the iron 
(in my stirrup) was entering into 
my sole, and that the absence of a 
bar in my gridiron-bed did not 
increase its suitability for repose. 
Whenever I was in particular per- 
plexity concerning the awful pre- 
cipices we were descending, and 
looked for Hassan’s aid to force 
my horse to attempt them, to a 
certainty I saw him placidly rolling 
up a pinch of Latakia into a ciga- 
rette, striking his light, and pro- 
ceeding unconcernedly with a quiet 
response to my appeal: ‘ Venga, 
Signora, non c’é pericolo.” At last 
we reached the level plain through 
cataracts of melting snow. It was 
very cold, very bleak, very dismal. 
No signs of a Peri anywhere. 
Coming up to a small ruined build- 
ing I inquired, ‘ Is that an Imaret, 
Hassan ? 

‘I don’t know what an Imaret 
is, Signora,’ 

It was disheartening ! The mule 
was far behind; so we rested be- 
side the brook which I had hoped 
might have been the ‘small Imaret’s 
rustic fount 7; and some Maronite 
women coming up, I began to 
sketch them, and was soon sur- 
rounded by a merry group. Two 
hours more brought us to the large 
village of Zachly. 

The houses are all of mud, with 
flat roofs made of branches, and 
covered by another coating of mud. 
Inside they are mostly supported 
by the stem of a tree in the middle, 
and are divided into two or three 
chambers, Along the walls on 
shelves are ranged rows of tin 
vessels just as in our cottages ; and 
in the corners of several 1 saw 
wonderfully elaborate iron grates. 
A recess in the wall contains piles 
of mats and the hard cushions of 
raw cotton, which form alike chairs, 
sofas, and beds, The rough un- 
planed door, with its wooden lock, 
and the window half stuffed up, 
reminded me of an Irish cabin, a 
similitude much enhanced by the 
abundant population of fowls, cats, 
and dogs, and, above all, of lovely 
rosy little children. We stopped 
outside the first tolerable habita- 
tion, and asked leave of the owners 
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to pitch my tent in the angle of 
grass outside it. I was more than 
welcome. In five minutes, while 
Hassan was arranging the tent, I 
had a perfect court of the poor 
simple creatures gathering round 
me, kissing my hands, saying soft 
kindly words, and giving me their 
only luxuries, daffodils and sweet 
carrots. One pleasant-faced old 
woman having found my hands 
apparently to her taste, proceeded 
to put her arms round my neck, 
and kiss and bless me in the most 
motherly way. I wondered whether 
the poor soul might have had a 
daughter of whom I reminded her, 
for she seemed much affected in 
some unexplained manner. To 
amuse them I showed them the 
contents of my _ travelling-bag, 
writing and dressing and luncheon 
apparatus, each new object calling 
forth ecstasies of wonder and de- 
light, and screams of ‘Taib! Taib 
katiyeh’ (good! very good); and 
the smell of eau-de-cologne and 
toilet-vinegar, and taste of biscuits 
and bits of sugar, appearing to 
surpass all experience of earthly 
luxuries. My little rough sketch- 
book was hardly comprehensible 
till I began to draw the children, 
and there was much amusement, 
and many undeserved ‘Taibs ; and 
then they each told me their names, 
which I wrote down in the order 
following :— 

First, my hostess, a beautiful 
young woman with soft, bright 
colour and kindly brown eyes. Her 
name and that of her dear little 
child, who could not be kept from 
running up every five minutes and 
giving me a shy pat on the knee, 
was ‘ Helena.’ When I made her 
understand it was a name dear to 
me she showed her pleasure very 
prettily. Then came, as they sat 
in the circle on the ground or stood 
behind it, Mareen, and Wardeya, 
and Yasmeen (Jessamine), and 
Myrrhi, and Yussef, and Rachayl, 
and Maddalena, and Maroon, and 
Fatmé, and another Yussef, and 
Boalee, and Georgi, and Aida, and 
Malachee, and Dieb, and Niddy, 
and Barbara (pronounced with the 
middle ‘a’ intensely broad), and 
Papas Salieh, the priest. This last 
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was a noble-looking young man 
with high cylindrical black cap 
and black robe, and long flowing 
brown hair. Whienit was explained 
to me he was the priest (as I of 
course recognised at first), I made 
him arespectful salutation, whereat 
he was highly pleased, and showed 
me afterwards all the kindness in 
his power. 

Having finished my dinner, and 
given bits of sugar to the children, 
and bones to the respectable dog 
of the establishment, who thence- 
forth constituted himself the sentry 
over my camp (of one), I retired 
into private life by a general salaim 
and ‘kataherib’ (thank you), and 
closed my tent-door for the night ; 
not, however, from public gaze 
could I retire so easily. I had just 
wound my watch, and prepared for 
further steps towards repose, when 
some faint sounds caused me to 
look up and round. Lo! through the 
slit of the tent-doora whole perpen- 
dicular row of bright laughing girls’ 
eyes were peering at me; while 
Master Niddy and Miss Amina, and 
sundry other small imps, were ex- 
tended on the ground poking their 
funny little hands under the fringe 
of the tent. Poor Niddy! I had 
looked in vain for the stray ‘ babe 
of Paradise,’ 


Among the rosy wild flowers playing, 
As rosy and as wild as they. 


Niddy was always playing with 
Hassan’s cooking utensils, to the 
exasperation of that worthy, who 
finally gave him a push with the 
portable kitchen itself, whereby 
Niddy was sent howling away. 
Five minutes afterwards, however, 
he was peeping at me as comically 
as ever, and performing the most 
vivacious pantomime, whose moral 
was ‘Do give me another lump of 
sugar.’ ‘To return, however, to my 
evening reception. When it be- 
came publicly known by the Court 
Cireular of Zachly that I was ac- 
tually going to bed, the anxiety of 
my female friends to inspect the 
mysteries of an English toilet be- 
came overpowering. One pretty 
girl pushed in resolutely through 
the slit with an offering of some raw 
carrots as a pleasing evening re- 
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freshment, and then a dozen fol- 
lowed. ‘La, 1A! Emshi! emshi! 
salaam.’ (No, no! Go away. 
Peace be with you!) It was of no 
sort of use. How did I comb and 
brush my hair? Was it as long as 
theirs? What were the garments 
of ‘Angliss? The thirst for useless 
knowledge for a long time over- 
vame all other considerations, till 
a vast amount of kissing had been 
performed on my hands and cheeks ; 
and finally, with many a soft word 
and bright smile, the pretty crea- 
tures took wing like a flock of 
pigeons. 

It rained that night and in the 
morning. Everything was damp 
in my tent. and the departure in 
the cold grey dawn was anything 
but pleasant, save for the kindly 
good-bye of the Maronites, quite 
astonished apparently at the receipt 
of a moderate backsheesh in return 
for their hospitality. I saw them 
again on my homeward journey, 
and there obtained lodging in the 
house of Helena, the weather being 
terribly cold for tents. On that 
occasion [ saw more of their simple 
patriarchal life, watched the baking 
of their miserable bread (mere meal 
pancakes toasted for one minute 
in a red-hot earthen jar), and ac- 
companied them to their vesper 
service in their own little chapel. 
As the sun went down over Leba- 
non the bell rang for prayers. We 
had only a few yards to walk to 
their small church, which seemed 
to be a sort of chapel-of-ease to the 
larger one a mile off in the centre 
of Zachly. Imagine not, oh reader, 
that it is to a Bath or Cheltenham 
chapel-of-ease to which I was 
conducted, wherein to sit, in a 
crimson-cushioned pew, ‘under 
the Rev. Mr. So-and-so.’ A quad- 
rangle of mud walls, brown with- 
out and whitewashed within, a 
flat roof of branches and mortar, a 
post for support in the centre, a 
confessional at one side, a little 
lectern, an altar without crucifix, 
and only decorated by two candle- 
sticks, a jar of fresh daffodils, some 
poor prints, and a blue tea-cup for 
sacramental plate, a little cottage- 
window into which the setting sun 
was shining softly ; such was the 
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chapel of Zachly. A few men 
knelt to the left, a few women to 
the right ; in front of the altar was 
a group of children, also kneeling, 
and waiting to take their part in 
the service. At the lectern stood 
the noble figure of young Papas 
Salich leaning on one of the 
crutches which in all Eastern 
churches are provided to relicve 
the fatigue of the attendants, who, 
like Abraham, ‘worship leaning on 
the top of a staff.’ Beside the 
Papas stood a ragged but intelli- 
gent little acolyte, who chanted 
very well, and on the other side of 
the lectern was an aged peasant, 
who also took his part. The prayers 
were of course unintelligible to me, 
being in Arabic ; but I recognised 
in the Gospel the chapter of genea- 
logies in Luke, over whose hard 
names the priest helped his friend 
quite unaffectedly. The reading 
over, Papas Salieh took off his 
black and red cap, and kneeling 
beforethe altar, commenced another 
chanted prayer, while the women 
beside me bowed till they kissed 
the ground in Eastern prostration, 
beating their breasts so as quite to 
startle me. The group of children 
made the responses at intervals, and 
then the priest blessed us, and the 
simple service was over, having 
occupied about twenty minutes. 
While we were departing, the 
Papas seated himself in the con- 
fessional, and a man went imme- 
diately into the penitent’s place 
beside him. There was something 
very affecting to me in this poor 
little church of clay, with its hum- 
ble efforts at cleanliness, and 
flowers, and music, all built and 
adorned by the worshippers’ own 
hands, and served by the young 
peasant priest, doubtless the son 
and brother of some of his own 
flock; 

[These recollections were written 
originally in Greece, immediately 
after the little scenes to which they 
refer. As I prepare them now for 
the press, it is with a pang I re- 
trace the memory of that innocent 
village, the gentle playful groups 
that gathered round me, the church 
where the stranger’s heart ascen- 
ded with theirs to the common 
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Father of all, the humble cottage 
where I slept that last night, wel- 
comed so kindly to the little room 
abandoned for my use, and left to 
rest with such soft kisses on my 
hands, and wishes for God’s ‘peace’ 
upon me. Alas, alas! Zachly is 
now a heap of blackened ruins ; 
the cottage, the church, are doubt- 
less crumbled to the ground, and 
the poor, humble people ! Heaven 
grant they may have escaped when 
the savage Druses overwhelmed 
their village ; and that the sweet, 
motherly Helena, and her dear 
little children, and those bright 
girls, and Salieh, and the rest, may 
not have moistened with their 
blood the spot where I saw them 
so peaceful and so happy. At the 
best, the condition of the Maronite 
fugitives is miserable to contem- 
plate. ] 

After leaving Zachly, I had to 


ride six hours before reaching 
Baalbec. The plain was dreary, 


and the wind piercingly cold ; but 
Baalbec was before me, and [ could 
hardly master my impatience as I 
knew myself to be approaching the 
ruins with which [I had always 
associated a mystery and a majesty 
beyond all others in the world. 
The very name of Baalbec for 
years back had stirred up in me 
all wildest imaginings of the sub- 
lime and the wonderful, and here 
I was within an hour of beholding 
it all, Was it Zin truth? Was 
that chain Lebanon, and _ that 
other mighty range before me 
Anti-Lebanon, and did the huge 
walls actually rise between me and 
that black hill to which Hassan 
was pointing? At last it came. 

‘Signora! Ecco Baalbec ! 

A small rise in the plain had 
enabled us to see it some four 
miles off, a great block of castel- 
lated masonry (the Saracenic walls), 
out of which rose clearly, even at 
that distance, the six columns of 
the great Temple of the Sun, which 
still ‘ stand sublime,’ 

Casting their shadows from on high, 

Like dials which the wizard Time 

Had raised to count his ages by. 


My heart beat with the pleasure 
we can only feel a few times ina 
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life, and we sped onward as fast as 
our Syrian steeds would bear us, 
About two miles from the city 
itself, I was suddenly attracted by 
a singular building. It consisted of 
eight columns of beautiful polished 
red granite, but divested of their 
capitals, and surmounted by only 
a rude architrave of plain stones so 
as to form an octagon. One inter- 
columniation was filled by the 
usual Moslem niche indicating the 
direction of the Kaaba, It was 
clear this was one of the common 
pieces of Arab architecture, where- 
in they plundered the materials of 
other temples to erect mosques for 
themselves. There is something 
in this practice curiously akin to 
certain moral thievings and _ bor- 
rowings in their own and other 
sects. Mahomet himself had made 
of the traditional part of the creed 
of Arabia a mere patchwork, stolen 
from Jews and Christians. In our 


own time there are modern sects 
and churches which are constantly 
robbing from earlier faiths their 
prayers and rituals, maiming, and 
displacing, and barbarously build- 
ing them into new forms, just as 


the Arabs did the blocks out of 
the temples of their predecessors, 
Surely such practices must ever 
mark the absence of the true in- 
spiration alike of art and of reli- 
gious sentiment? It is at best a 
dead and negative creed which 
does not blossom out spontane- 
ously in its own appropriate cultus 
of prayer and praise; and with 
proper time and opportunity in all 
the forms of Art,—architecture, and 
0etry, and painting, and music, I 
ave heard a grand old liturgy 
mutilated and ‘improved’ to suit 
the advanced theology of a people, 
till every feeling was pained as 
by false variations on some dear 
old tune, and after it the prayer of 
the preacher himself, poured out 
warm from his living heart full 
of love and faith, seemed as if it 
belonged to another age than that 
of the liturgy! It was as if one 
beheld growing together the luxu- 
riant beech and chestnuts of our 
time, and the stern, dark old 
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pines of the era of the coal mea- 
sures! Thereformers of the world, 
it would seem, ought to proceed 
in a far different way. Surely they 
should take the sprit of all that 
in the past is true and holy, and 
leave the mere formal blocks of 
myth and cultus to lie where they 
have fallen ; never despised, never 
desecrated, only disused ; visited 
and studied with a sacred and 
tender interest, but not forced into 
unnatural service. We should fol- 
low the example of the Crusaders 
who saw the fanes of Cairo, and 
carried the idea of their grandeur 
into their own lands and their 
own faith, and built Rouen, and 
York, and Strasbourg, and Milan, 
with the arches of the Gama Taloon 
and the mosque of Hassan.* 

Another half-hour and I was in 
the promised ‘ locanda,’ in the vil- 
lage of Baalbec—a large collection 
of mud cabins of the humblest sort, 
lying at some little distance from 
the ruins. My ‘apartment’ was 
a separate cabin, consisting of one 
large whitewashed room, with a 
post in the middle and two vast 
apertures in the wall, scarcely to 
be called ‘windows, inasmuch as 
they were wholly ‘without form 
and void,’ so far as shape or win- 
dow frames were concerned. Hardly 
had I time to dismount and walk 
in when a clean mat was thrown 
on the fioor, and then a cotton mat- 
tress and a large pile of cushions, 
while a great hot ‘tandour’ of 
charcoal was brought from an ad- 
joining house and placed beside me. 
The luxury [ felt in resting my 
stiffened and frozen limbs thus 
comfortably, made me draw an un- 
favourable comparison between 
chairs and divans, and also between 
fireplaces in our hotels, which take 
an hour before they begin to smoke, 
and the charcoal-pans of the South, 
which can be carried about ready 
lighted. 

A little warmed and restored, I 
took the master of the locanda to 
show me the way about the ruins, 
and then directed him to leave me 
in peace till dark. Wonderful 
hours they were, that day and a 


* Both erected several centuries before the pointed arch was used in Christendom. 
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large part of the next, alone in that 
City of the Dead! The principal 
buildings remaining of the once 
vast town are all enclosed by a 
lofty and massive Saracenic wall, 
composed as usual of fragments of 
other buildings, and encircling a 
space of three or four acres, which 
formed in the days of the Arab 
power a stronghold or citadel. 
Round this wall flows a lovely 
bright brook, singing and dancing 
like a merry child beside a blind 
and desolate old man. Entering 
through a breach of rather difficult 
access in the south-west angle of 
the wall, the whole majestic spec- 
tacle of temples and palaces rose 
before me; and when I had dis- 
missed my guide I had the full 
intense enjoyment of them all to 
myself. There is naturally nothing 
to attract the poor inhabitants of 
the village half a mile off into these 
precincts; and if there were, the 
fear of the Djinns which haunt 
them seems to be so overpowering 
that it would be a sufficient re- 
straint. Thus, in all the solemnity 
of utter solitude, without one other 
human being near, and a thousand 
miles from all who knew or loved 
me, I drank in through the long 
silent hours the majestic grandeur 
of Baalbec. 

I shall not attempt to give a de- 
scription, a catalogue of temples 
and palaces in that wondrous place, 
with technical phrases and accurate 
measurements. He who desires 
such information will find it in a 
multitude of books. When all is 
said and done, and temples are de- 
scribed as ‘ peripteral’ or ‘in antis,’ 
octastyle or hexastyle,with columns, 
Doric or Corinthian, six feet and a 
half by sixty, or five feet by forty, 
no very lucid idea is conveyed to 
the mind, or if it be, it is of that 
species of lucidity which effectually 
expels the sublime, as when we 
contemplate a line of poetry in the 
point of view of the trochees and 
dactyls of which it is composed. 
Let me try if I can possibly convey 
more justly the impression which 
Baalbec made on my heart, over- 
whelming me, as it were, under a 
sense of desolation no other spot 
on earth ever conveyed. 


Character of the Ruins. 
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Baalbec possesses two characters 
peculiarly its own—enormous mag- 
nitude and redundant richness. 
The buildings are not only of im- 
mense height and extent, but each 
individual block is of dimensions 
almost unexampled elsewhere. Five 
spans of my extended arms and 
some three feet over (thirty-one 
feet) only touched the extremities 
of one stone in the temple of Baal. 
The shafts of the pillars, standing 
and prostrate, are each miracles of 
size and perfection ; the fragments 
of palaces reveal halls of a magnifi- 
cence unparalleled. Then all these 
enormous blocks and edifices are 
wrought with such lavish luxuri- 
ance of imagination, such incredible 
perfection of detail, that the idea of 
the Arabs that they were the work 
not of men but of genii, seemed 
perfectly natural. I wandered on, 
now revelling in beauty, now over- 
awed with grandeur, till it seemed 
as if one’s soul and heart could 
bear no more. Here were the 
towering six columns of the giant 
fane of the Sun; here the second 
temple, the most magnificent, the 
most perfect left to us of the an- 
cient world. Passing out at the 
great ruined gateway, here are the 
vast and splendid square and hex- 
agonal courts with their walls 
forming exedre, and loaded with 
indescribable profusion of orna- 
ments, columns, pilasters, entabla- 
tures, niches, and seats overhung 
with garlands and_ sculptured 
wings of fanciful creatures. All 
that the richest of the styles of 
ancient architecture could achieve, 
—the magnificent Corinthian in its 
most luscious dreams—seems per- 
fected here. Streets and gateways 
and palaces, hardly distinguishable 
in their decay, yet all on the same 
scale of grandeur and solidity, 
follow on beyond the courts and 
portico. One huge house stands 
with its ruined staircase, like a 
great tower in the centre; an- 
other, half underground, contains 
a vast stone hall, yet roofed and 
perfect. Further yet is the most 
splendid of all the palaces: noble 
Corinthian doorways and windows, 
and exquisite cornices and orna- 
ments of broken entablatures, 






























































































































































































































































































































attest its surprising richness, I 
climbed up a shattered stair to 
the summit of the Saracenic wall 
which here bounds the ruined 
city; and there below, through 
an opening in the massive ma- 
sonry, lay the Hiving world—the 
glittering brook, a group of almond 
trees in blossom, the village, the 
beautiful mosque, and Anti-Leba- 
non with his crown of snow. It 
was a sort of shock to look out 
on the world of the living from 
the city of the dead, so com- 


pletely do these ruins engross our’ 


souls. Only beyond the almond- 
trees was one vestige more of the 
elder city—an exquisite circular 
temple, with its colonnade of six 
Corinthian columns and the archi- 
traves re-curved inwards from co 
lumn to column—one of the love- 
liest gems of ancient architecture. 
The second day of my visit I went 
to see this temple, and also the 
Saracenic mosque, built as usual of 
pillars taken from other temples, 
and arranged like that of Mecca 
round a large quadrangle, double 
on three sides, and quadruple on 
that next the Kaaba. From the 
capitals of the pillars spring pointed 
arches of very elegant form. The 
roof which they supported is all 
fallen down; the grand marble 
fountain in the centre of the 
mosque is all broken and shattered, 
and the roots of the great plane- 
tree which overshadows it are 
breaking up the beautiful pave- 
ment. What double desolation is 
here!—the fragments of heathen 
shrines built into this once stately 
fane of Islam, and then, when both 
races of worshippers have passed 
away, ruin left to work his will! 
Truly, I thought, 


Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be; 
They are but broken lights from Thee, 
Aud Thou, oh Lord, art more than they ! 


Walking up the valley I came to 
a different scene—the source of the 
lonely little brook which sings for 
ever round desolate Baalbec. ‘There 
are here ruins of splendid Moslem 
palaces and white marble fountains 
standing in the soft green grass 
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and crystal water. Luxuriant 
weeping willows hang over the 
stream. Everything here is calm, 
soft, and sweet; lonely and sad, 
indeed, and yet most beautiful. 
Over the willow branches hung 
masses of mistletoe, which I ga- 
thered with the thought how 
strange it was that we, whose pro- 
genitors had reverenced that plant 
when Baalbec was in its glory, 
should find it living here now when 
Baalbee is dead, and we, the chil- 
dren of the barbarians, are ‘the 
heirs of all the ages, in the foremost 
tiles of Time.’ A beautiful emblem 
truly was the mistletoe growing on 
our royal English oaks: the oak 
was Hesus, ‘the God, greatest and 
best,’ strongest and ever-during ; 
and the mistletoe was Man, weak 
and poor, but living in Him, 
and clinging to His everlasting 
arms. 

I saw these Moslem ruins, how- 
ever, only on my second day in 
Baalbec; the first was all spent 
alone in the City of the Dead. I 
turned away from the view of the 
outer world, and descending the 
walls, explored yet further into the 
ruins beyond what my guide had 
indicated—the most awful part of 
all, the huge subterranean vaults 
which underlie half the city. The 
meaning of these extraordinary 
places | cannot pretend to surmise. 
‘They are too dark for roads, and 
far too splendid for cloacee. Most 
of them are built of stones about 
six feet high (admirably hewn, like 
everything in Baalbec), two ranges 
forming the walls. Upon these 
rests a projecting cornice of massive 
stone, and from this springs the 
lofty rounded arch of the vaults. 
At intervals of about twenty yards 
there are carved in high relief on 
the keystones of the arch, half- 
figures of Astarte, or some other 
female goddess, gazing down with 
strange, solemn looks on _ the 
intruder in those twilight realms. 
It is impossible to imagine any- 
thing more awful than these vast 
sepulchral corridors, into which 
the daylight only enters glimmering 
fromthe half-underground openings 
at the end of such of them as 
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emerge at all into the upper air. 
Several of them are at right angles 
to these, crossing from one to 
another at some hundred yards 
from the entrance. In one of them 
[ saw, high up in the second range 
of stones, an opening leading into 
an abyss of darkness, Another mag- 
nificent portal, carved in all the 
Corinthian richness of decoration, 
led me into what seemed a loftier, 
vaster vault than the others, | 
pursued it a dozen paces in the 
utter darkness, but who would 
dare go on? The dead silence, the 
thick darkness, and oppressive air 
of these sepulchral vaults—sepul- 
chres, it might be, under a Dead 
City—are wholly indescribable in 
their awe. I wandered from one 
to another, and entered, as I could 
bear, through doors which seemed 
like portals of Dante’s Hell; till 
the sense of awe became almost 
horror, and I could endure no 
more, 

Last of all, I returned to the 
Temple of Baal to spend there the 
closing hours of the evening. Prints 
and sketches must have made 


most readers acquainted with this 


sublime building, its huge walls 
still perfect, its colonnade of enor- 
mous pillars still half standing, 
and its inner portal of unapproach- 
able magnificence, with its broken 
architrave and keystone hanging 
fallen half way from its place. The 
broad lintel itself bears a beautiful 
bas-relief of an eagle armed with a 
thunderbolt, hovering, as it would 
seem, over the head of the entering 
worshipper. The view of the inte- 
rior of the temple from this door- 
way is probably the finest remaining 
of any of the ancient world, The 
roof is utterly gone (it is supposed 
to have been hypethral), but the 
walls stand nearly perfect to their 
full height, and the ranges of co- 
Jumns and pilasters with which they 
are faced, retain all their beauty. 
Even the place where the statue of 
the god must have stood can easily 
betraced. <A great stone lying over- 
turned on the spot was probably 
its pedestal, It always takes time 
for the effect of grandeur to sink 
into our minds, Beauty we discern 
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at a glance, though its power does 
not fail also to grow and strengthen. 
But the immensity of a building or 
& mountain does not reveal itself 
till our eyes have as it were learned 
the perspective of its magnitude, 
as a child first learns to see. The 
solemnity and desolation of great 
ruins must be seen calmly and 
alone to arrive at any sense of their 
sublimity. It was a boon to be 
alone in Baalbec. The stillness and 
the calm were most impressive, 
I remained for hours in the glori- 
ous fane so strangely my own, 
and trigl to conceive what had 
been the thoughts of the worship- 
pers when last the incense had 
risen from those broken altars to 
the mysterious Baal. Had any 
prayers to which we could respond 
ever ascended there? Who knows 
how much light ever broke into 
the temples of ancient heathendom? 
Perchance even the most polluted 
of all had some opening to heaven 
found by the eyes which sought it 
faithfully. Said not old Scotus 
well, ‘Surely the divine clemency 
suffereth not the souls which seek 
earnestly for God to wander for 
ever in the mists of error, and be 
lost therein? It seemed to me as 
if the holy depths of those Syrian 
heavens in which the calm moon 
was now shining over the broken 
walls, must have received from all 
time the prayerful gaze of human 
eyes. Perhaps from many a heart 
had there ascended aspirations like 
those dimly breathed through the 
wonderful Hymn of Cleanthes to 
Zeus—a prayer which even our 
happier souls, rich with the spi- 
ritual treasures of two thousand 
years, might not err to offer 
now. 


Oh Thou who o’er the clouds dost dwell, 
Our wild and wandering wishes quell ! 
Direct each will, each thought control, 
Light the dread darkness of the soul ! 
That our wills, blended into thine, — 
Concurrent in the Law Divine, 

Eternal, universal, just, and good, — 
Honouring and honoured in our servitude, 
Creation’s pean march may swell ! 

The march of Law immutable, 

Whereby as to its noblest end 

All being doth for ever tend. 
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Does not the deepest and noblest _self-same faith and hope in God 
of all modern poems, the last word and His Law and its great final 
of our philosophy, breathe the fulfilment? 


That God who ever lives and loves, 
One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off, divine event 

To which the whole creation moves ! 


Frances P, Conse. 


KING AILILL’S DEATH. 
(Crrca A.D. 550.) 


I KNOW who won the peace of God— 
The old King Ailill of the Bann, 
Who fought beyond the Irish sea 
All day against a western clan. 


Then he was routed: in the flight 
He said to his pale charioteer— 
‘Look back, the slaughter, is it great ? 
The slayers, are they drawing near ?’ 


The man looked back: the west-wind blew 
Dead clansmen’s hair against his face : 
He heard the war-shout of his foes, 
The death-cry of his ruined race. 


The foes came darting from the height 
Like pine-trees down a swollen fall : 

Like heaps of hay in flood his clan 
Swept on or sank—he saw it all, 


And said, ‘ The slaughter is full great, 
But we may still be saved by flight.’! 
Then groaned the King: ‘ No sin of theirs 

Falls on my people here to-night— 


* No sin of theirs, but sin of mine, 
For I was of the evil kings, 
Unrighteous, wrathful, hurling down 
To death or shame all weaker things. 


* Draw rein and turn the chariot round: 
My face against the foemen bend : 

When I am seen and slain, mayhap 
The slaughter of my tribe will end,’ 


They drew and turned. Down came the foe: 
The King fell cloven on the sod : 

The slaughter then was stayed, and so 
King Aili!l won the peace of God. 
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I HAVE often pondered whether 
the Marble Bride was marble all 
through ; whether that astonished 
bridegroom whose betrothal in the 
tennis-court was so unguardedly 
brought about, took sufficient pains 
to thaw the stone-cold lady who was 
good enough to chill his uncomfort- 
able couch. Is he the only gallant 
who has placeda ring onthe finger of 
an Image—ay, and found the finger 
curveitself soinflexibly thatthe rin 
would never come off again ? And 
should he not have endeavoured 
more diligently to penetrate the 
outward insensibility that resisted 
him, and to discover the living, 
loving woman, warm within that 
seeming statue-bride ? 

I don’t think that Ada Latimer 
was flint to the very centre. I have 
my doubts that the outer, mistrusted 
hugely, and so misrepresented, the 
inner woman, and I am not satis- 
fied in my own mind that people 
usually take infinite pains to avoid 
those who are indifferent to theme 
Truth to tell, Ada’s self-imposed 
penance began to grow very irk- 
some. It was one thing to resolve 
that there could be nothing in 
common between herself and this 
dangerous fascination, and another 
to resign altogether even the merit 
of resisting its influence. Whilst 
she knew he was watching for her 
at every turn, and thinking of her 
every hour in the day, it was 
neither difficult nor altogether 
without a morbid gratification of 
its own, to disappoint and torment 
him, and glory in the firmness and 
good sense that could thus triumph 
over temptation ; but when he was 
gone out of town and far away, 
when he was surrounded by scenes 
and people with whom she had 
nothing to do ; when it was Azs turn 
to be rational and strong-minded, 
and alive to his own interests, how 
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CHAPTER XXI, 
A BOLD FRONT, 


NOTHING; 


would it be then? Ada began to 
think that prudence might be car- 
ried too far, that she had wilfully 
ill-used one from whom she had 
experienced unvarying deference 
and consideration; that she had 
been hasty, selfish, unjust, unkind. 
So surely as she got to this last 
word the tears rose to her eyes, and 
she thought how weak, how foolish, 
and how unhappy she was, 

We have no English exponent 
for an uncomfortable feeling which 
our neighbours call pitié de soi- 
méme, It is an enervating and de- 
leterious sentiment, but by no 
means rare in either sex when 
under the influence of each other’s 
attractions. Ada suffered from it 
intensely. It seemed so hard that 
she must work, work all her days, 
and never be happy. She felt so 
wasted in her lonely, loveless life ; 
she who knew her own powers so 
well—as all do if they only would 
confess it; she who could have 
made such a home for one she 
loved, and been so happy in it her- 
self, and it was not to be! She 
must not even have the ideal plea- 
sure of worshipping a sentiment, a 
dream, a myth; for after all, this 
Mr. Orme had but been trifling 
with her and awakening her in- 
terest under false pretences. She 
had seen him herself only last night 
at the Opera, in that dark bold- 
looking woman’s box, apparently 
completely engrossed by his enter- 
tainer ; and the face she was begin- 
ning to know so well rose up before 
her, and the kind eyes were looking 
into her own once more, till it 
seemed impossible he could be so 
false and unfeeling. And yet what 
had he to do there the whole even- 
ing, never once looking at the 
stage—for she had watched him 
narrowly, be sure—and talking all 
the time with such absorbing in- 
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terest. If he were indeed so utterly 
unworthy, she ought to hate hin ; 
she would hate him! No; she 
would hate herself for loving him 
through it all. 

Then she refiected this was worse 
and worse. Virtually, was he not 
even now another's? Miss Jones 
had said he was engaged to marry 
his cousin; she had herself seen 
the note to ‘ dearest Gertrude.’ He 
could not but be devoted to such a 
girl as that, thought poor Mrs. 
Latimer; so handsome, so clever, 
so fluent,—above all, so high-bred. 
It would indeed be his saving to 
make such a marriage. It could 
not but turn out well, and no one 
would be more rejoiced to hear of 
his welfare than herself. Yes, 
night and morning she would pray 
on her knees for his happiness. 
Such an interest, at least, was 
allowable ; there could be no harm 
in that / 

So having arrived at this con- 
clusion, Ada bethought herself it 
was her bounden duty to re-com- 
mence the music-lessons in Bel- 
grave-square forthwith. She would 
take a double interest in Lady 
Gertrude now ; and if it should so 
chance that the bridegroom-elect 
came in whilst the instruction was 
going on, why it was a proper 
punishment to undergo for the 
dreams she had permitted herself, 
and it would besides be an excel- 
lent test by which she might prove 
the purity of her own feelings and 
the firmness of her resolutions. 
Also she deserved some indulgence 
for her late self-denial, and she 
could not but admit that she would 
like to see him, if only once again, 
for the /ast time. If this desire 
was weak and wrong, she alone 
would have to pay the penalty ; no 
one else could imagine what it 
would cost her. Surely if she chose 
to purchase the gratification at so 
high a price, she was entitled to do 
so ; and then, it was to be positively 
for the last time ! 

Ay, those last times are very 
fatal. It is not the ‘ first step’ that 
costs so much; it is the ‘once 
again,’ the additional stone imposed 
that breaks down the whole fabric. 
A gambler wins such a sum of 
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searcely calculated on, but he can- 
not leave the table without one 
more throw, he must try ‘just once 
again.’ Fortune shakes her head 
and he loses, so he goes on to re- 
trieve that single false step, to re- 
gain the status ante, which nobody 
ever did yet or ever will, and little 
by little his winnings disappear, 
and he rises from the table in far 
worse plight than he satdown. A 
tumbler repeats the arduous somer- 
sault for which he is celebrated in 
the profession, to the admiration 
of applauding hundreds, in won- 
drous succession, Breathless and 
exhausted, but fired by the loud 
encores, he tempts the sawdust 
‘once again,’ and breaks his neck. 
It was by going ‘ once again’ to the 
well the hapless pitcher became a 
proverb. It is by listening ‘once 
again’ to the vows whispered at 
that resort, the village maiden’s 
heart shares the same fate. Depend 
upon it, Don Quixote was right. 
When he had tried the strength of 
his pasteboard helmet by cleaving 
it in twain with one stroke of his 
good sword, he mended the battered 
headpiece, carefully and delibe- 
rately enough, but he abstained 
from proving it ‘ once again!’ 

So Mrs, Latimer resolved to 
write to Lady Gertrude and tell her 
the cold was better, and appoint a 
future time for the re-commence- 
ment of the lessons; and to this 
she was the more disposed from the 
fact of her having an engagement 
to sing at the last morning concert 
of the season. Of course, if she 
could undertake the latter she was 
bound to fulfil the former duty ; 
and if truth must be told, she had 
rather set her heart upon this pub- 
lic display for more reasons than 
one. It was the day after her visit 
to the Opera (a rare amusement for 
Ada, and we have seen how she 
enjoyed it !)—it would probably be 
crowded by those admirers of 
music who could not obtain such 
another indulgence of their tastes 
till next year. She ought not to 
neglect such an opportunity, for the 
favour of the musical world (she 
thought rather bitterly) was the 
very bread she ate. Also she was 
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to sing a certain song of which I 
have already spoken, and—it was 
just possible Gilbert Orme might 
be there to hear it. You see how 
successfully Mrs. Latimer’s self- 
discipline went on. You see how 
easy it is to warn the tide of human 
feelings—‘ Thus far shalt thou go, 
and no farther.’ How it is only 
necessary to say to yourself, ‘ I will 
cease to care,’ to become completely 
indifferent. What a ductile instru- 
ment is this human heart of ours, 
which responds so harmoniously to 
our better judgment and our will ; 
from which we can evoke whatso- 
ever tones we desire, and which we 
can tune as we would a pianoforte 
or a harp, and never fear that a 
chord may be strung to too high a 
pitch, and so break once for all. 
Oh! it is a goodly life this inner 
life, when we strive to regulate it 
for ourselves! So calm, so inde- 
pendent, so ignorant of misgivings 
and remorse, so full of self-reliance 
and self-content! If you cannot 
rule your voice, Mrs. Latimer, more 
deftly than your feelings, there will 
be no small discord in the tune you 
have set yourself to sing. If your 
notes are to be no steadier than 
your nerves, you had better make 
your excuses at once, and sit you 
down in silence before it is too 
late. 

She dressed, however, as usual, 
for the ordeal. I have my own 
suspicions that she took more than 
ordinary pains with her toilet. Of 
course when a sacrifice is to be 
made, it is no use to depreciate its 
value ; and what daughter of Eve 
would wish to look her worst in 
the eyes of a man who was to see 
her for the last time? It was no 
difficult task to adorn Ada Lati- 
mer. She emerged from her dreary 
lodging fresh and radiant, as you 
may see a rose that has been raised 
by some floral enthusiast in a two- 
pair back, competing for fragrance 
and colouring with the pride of 
the garden. She took her place 
in her hired brougham with a 
gentle dignity that the finest lady 
in London might have copied, and 
the very reprobate who drove it 
ceased to ponder on the price of 
oats or the charms of beer, and felt 
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himself amore humanized member 
of society whilst he had the charge 
of her. ° 

She arrived late, as was her cus- 
tom, and had only time to run her 
eye over her score and force her 
energies to the necessary pitch of 
resolution, when it was already her 
turn to sing. With a single rapid 
glance, she had taken in the whole 
of that crowded assemblage, had 
distinguished one amongst the sea 
of faces, and had even discerned 
that it looked pale and careworn 
and unhappy. ‘This was doubtless 
consolatory and reassuring. He 
had never supposed she could re- 
cognise him amongst the multitude, 
He had watched her narrowly since 
she entered, and could have sworn 
she never once looked up from the 
roll of music in her hand. But 
what is a man’s glance compared 
to a woman’s in the rapidity with 
which it takes in objects of in- 
terest? It is as the mole’s to the 
hawk’s ; it is as the tedious roll of 
the wagon to the rush of the 
express train; it is as the parcel 
sent by post to the telegram flash- 
ing along the electric wires. She 
had seen the very flower in his 
button-hole, and wondered whether 
it was the gift of Lady Gertrude; 
and he did not even think she 
knew he was there. 

One more lightning-glance as she 
rose. Yes; he looked paler than 
ever now; and she soared away 
into a flood of melody so rich, so 
wild, so thrilling, as to draw down 
thunders of applause from the 
audience, and even marks of sur- 
prise and approval from the accus- 
tomed or et em She heeded 
none of these. It seemed to her 
that she had been wishing that one 
listener a last farewell, and when 
she seated herself once more, it re- 
quired all the fortitude and self- 
command that Ada could summon 
to avoid bursting into tears. She 
did not dare look at him again; 
she felt that if their eyes had met 
she must have given way. Mute 
and statue-like, she sat through the 
rest of the entertainment, except 
where necessitated to take a part, 
which she did with the impassi- 
bility of an automaton—marble, 
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cold, smooth, polished marble out- 
side ; sore and bleeding and quiver- 
ing within, 

And yet she was sorry, too, when 
it was over—when the rooms were 
emptying fast and people began to 
talk and greet each other, criti- 
cising the performances aloud, and 
it was time to goaway. She had 
not known before how keenly she 
must have prized the chance of 
seeing him here for the last time ; 
and now she had seen him and 
there was nothing more, Ada 
began to think that the blank cer- 
tainty to which she had looked for- 
ward as such a relief was worse 
than all the hopes and fears and 
jealousies and self-reproaches of her 

ast conflict. Well, it was done at 
ast, and there was an end of it. 

A faltering step approached her 
as she reached her brougham. How 
could he tell that was hers amongst 
all the others? A manly hand that 
trembled visibly as it was put for- 
ward clasped her own, and a kind, 
sorrowful face looked down at her 
whilst she stammered out an in- 
coherent greeting, and with a 
woman’s natural impulse for flight 
ensconced herself in her carriage. 


Gilbert was no consummate actor, 
and, considering his + haa oar 


no experienced Lovelace; but I 
doubt if the highest histrionic 
owers and the profoundest know- 
cles of the sex could have availed 
him as did the simple sentence 
which told his misgivings and his 
regrets, 

‘IT was afraid you had quite for- 
gotten me. I began to think I 
should never see you again.’ 

What was Ada’s reply she never 
knew to her dying day. Ithink he 
might have got into the brougham 
then and there, and so driven away 
with her into Fairyland, and she 
would only have been too happy, 
but another carriage was waiting 
to come up, hers must move off or 
be annihilated, and my own im- 
pression is that neither of them 
spoke another syllable. 

Only as she turned the corner of 
the street he bowed to the fair face 
blushing as it leaned forward for 
another look; and although the 
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gesture might but have been 
curiosity on her side and common 
courtesy on his, they felt they 
belonged to each other once more. 
So all the good resolutions va- 
nished at one touch of a hand, at 
half-a-dozen words from a well- 
known voice ; and there are people 
who can deliberately avow that 
one such minute (for these electric 
affinities require a very few seconds 
to combine) is an equivalent for 
weeks and months of longing and 
watching and weary misgivings 
and bitter mistrust. There are 
people calling themselves rational 
beings who can determine with all 
their energies that they will never 
speak to nor so much as think of 
each other again, that their mutual 
usage is unbearable, their injuries 
irremediable, their positive dislike 
at last insurmountable, and yet 
who can change as instantaneously 
as do the figures in a magic lan- 
tern; and because one hints ‘I 
haven't forgotten you,’ and the 
other whispers ‘I didn’t mean to 
be unkind,’ can load. themselves 
again with the fetters they had 
voted so galling, ten times heavier 
now, you may be sure, and rejoice 
exceedingly in their return to cap- 
tivity once more. 

The man who had been sixty 
years in the Bastile found his 
liberty so irksome that he prayed 
to be taken back to his cell, and 
died of a broken heart to learn 
that it had been destroyed. What 
was liberty to him—what is she to 
any of us? We make a great fuss 
about her, and erect statues to her, 
and prate about her being ‘the air 
we breathe—if we have it not we 
die; but we don’t die, and we don’t 
really care a pin about our liberty. 
What we like is a despotism—an 
iron despotism that we have raised 
up for ourselves, and we elect to 
grovel under it, and grumble at it, 
and hug our chains tighter and 
tighter the while. Yes, there is 
many a heart that incarcerates it- 
self in a bastile of its own con- 
struction, till it owns no kindred 
with the outer world, and has no 
resource left but to break and 
perish with the ruins of its prison. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 
‘KEEPING AFLOAT.’ 


The London season was now 
drawing toaclose. Like the dying 
notes of a musical-box, gaiety after 
gaiety took place at longer inter- 
vals and with obviously failing 
energy. Shutters had begun to 
appear in the first-floor windows of 
well-known houses, and more than 
one scaffolding was already up for 
the repairs and decorations that 
should be completed against next 
year. The trees in the Park were 
acquiring that arid, uncomfortable, 
and thirsty look which none but 
London trees ever put on, and the 
young ladies still left were getting 
so pale and jaded that the philan- 
thropist felt quite concerned lest 
their roses should never bloom 
again, Misguided man! He little 
knew what a fortnight’s sea-breezes 
at Cowes could do, or a few quiet 
rides and drives about the shady 
country place, with its out-of-door 
enjoyments and early hours, where 
papa assumed gaiters and a white 
hat once more, and mamma, always 
busy, rustled about in faded dresses 
and circumscribed crinoline, whilst 
self and sisters rejoiced in the broad 
brims and gardening-gloves of a 
coquetry none the less attractive 
for its apparent simplicity. Yes; a 
few showers of rain, a cooling 
breeze or two, soon bring back the 
bloom and the freshness to our 
English roses, always supposing 
there is no worm feeding at the 
core. But indeed it was high time 
to get them out of the dusty streets 
and squares to their own native 
flower-beds once more, Even the 
environs of London seemed to 
sympathize with the worn-out, 
dried-up, exhausted appearance of 
the metropolis. The grass in 
Richmond Park was burnt to a 
gamboge tint, whilst the frequent 
pic-nics of which beautiful Bushey 
liad been the scene, left its smooth 
sward covered with broken bottles 
and brown paper. 

The Crystal Palace was no longer 
an attractive lounge for people 
warm enough already without the 
process of forcing under glass, and 
who except ministers would dine at 
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Greenwich to eat whitebait half 
the size of mackerel? Verbena 
Villa, situated as it was at the other 
extremity of the Regent’s Park, 
was not half far enough a-field, and 
yet Bella often congratulated her- 
self as the autumn drew on, that 
she lived almost in the country. 

Behold her sitting quietly down 
to the household accounts, having 
gone through her usual routine of 
morning duties—that is to say, she 
has watered her plants, snipped off 
the dead leaves, drawn down the 
blinds, fed the parrot, and sat for 
ten minutes in a brown study, cal- 
culating how long it ought to take 
for a letter to come from Sydney, 
supposing it to be posted immedi- 
ately on the arrival of a passenger 
who had only just sailed for that 
distant port. Miss Jones has 
become very thoughtful of late, 
and very economical. She endea- 
vours constantly to reduce the 
large expenditure of the Villa toa 
more reasonable scale, and strives 
to dissuade her father as much as 
possible from those entertainments 
which he seems to think more than 
ever necessary since his late embar- 
rassments. 

‘We mt ~ sg ae. 

rty, my dear, before everybody 
eahaan of town,’ said the Alder- 
man, breaking in upon Bella’s 
calculations, and flourishing the 
newspaper in a nervous manner 
that was now habitual to him ; ‘let 
me see, we've had the Bullingdons, 
and the Cheapsides, and old Mrs. 
Banneret and all her daughters. I 
think we needn’t ask these again. 
Who is there still on the list, my 
child?” 

‘Oh, papa, I am sure we have 
done quite enough,’ was his daugh- 
ter’s reply ; ‘ it’s getting too hot for 
large dinners now, and nobody 
expects to be asked so late in the 
season. People think we are gone 
to the seaside.’ 

Rendered into English, this 
meant simply, ‘We are growing 
poorer every day; don’t let us be 
extravagant, but accommodate our- 
selves gradually to the change that 
must come at last.’ 

The Alderman’s temper, formerly 
so amiable, was getting captious. 
3A2 
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A man can bear ruin well enough 
when it has come, but the impend- 
ing crash would make a saint 
peevish and irritable. 

‘Stuff!’ he said. ‘I met Sir 
Andrew Lombard at Lloyd’s yester- 
day, and he asked me half-a-dozen 
questions about this business of 
Sloper in Philadelphia. I must 
show him that such a flea-bite as 
that cannot affect Jones and Co. 
Faith! he shall have as good a 
dinner here as he could get at the 
Mansion-house. Put. him down, 
Bella; put him down. Sir Andrew 
and Lady Lombard ; and we'll have 
a sound man or two to meet them. 
There’s Plumber, he can’t be 
worth less than half-a-million ; and 
Stirling Brothers, we'll have ’em 
both ; and old Solomons the Jew, 
only no pork, Bella, mind that; the 
last time he dined here we had 
sucking-pig in the second course, 
and he ate the half of it before he 
found it out.’ 

The girl came round to her father’s 
chair, and seated herself on one of 
its arms, leaning her hand on his 
shoulder, and looking into his face 
with rising colour, and her eyes full 
of tears. 

‘Papa, she said, ‘I wish you 
would let me speak to you as I 
used todo. Dear papa, I am not 
so young now ; | am nearly twenty ; 
and I think I have as much sense 
as other girls of my age.’ 

He began to look alarmed. What 
was coming? had she heard any- 
thing more of those losses which it 
had been his study to keep secret 
from her? The bitterest drop, 
perhaps, in his cup was this gradual 
withdrawal of confidence between 
parent and child. Of course he 
spoke roughly, if not angrily, in 
reply. 

‘Speak away, Bella, only don’t 
expect that you can play my hand 
without seeing my cards. Women 
can’t possibly know anything about 
business, and it ought to be enough 
for you to have every earthly thing 
you can want, without even the 
trouble of asking for it. Don’t cry, 
child, what’s the use of that? Is 
there anything more I can give you? 
If there is, say so,’ 

To tell a woman or a child ‘not 
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to cry, is to open the flood-gates 
at once. Bella’s tears began to fall 
thick and fast, but she stuck to her 
point nevertheless. 

‘Oh, papa, she sobbed out, ‘it’s 
not that; I’ve all I want now, and 
a great deal more. Indeed I could 
live upon a hundred a year with 
you, and be quite content, if I could 
see you happy. But you don’t 
trust me, papa, now; you keep 
things from me, I am sure you do, 
If it hadn’t been for John Gordon, 
I should never have known we were 
in difficulties at all ; and now John 
Gordon’s gone, and you've nobody 
but me.’ 

And with this touching allusion, 
Bella lifted up her voice and wept 
unrestrained. 

The Alderman was very uncom- 
fortable. He soothed her and 
petted her as he used to do when 
she was a child and had been 
naughty, nouncommon catastrophe ; 
and more than once he resolved to 
take her into his entire confidence, 
and to tell her exactly how things 
stood, concealing neither the pre- 
carious position of the firm, nor the 
necessity for immediate retrench- 
ment and economy ; but the ‘ busi- 
ness habits’ were too strong within 
him. The natural instinct of the 
trader to keep up his credit, to save 
appearances, at least, as long as 
possible, forbade him to confess all, 
even to his child. He tried to turn 
the question off with a joke, but his 
voice was husky, and his laughter 
forced, as he replied, 

‘What a little goose itis! Do 

ou suppose that ever since I’ve 
peen in business I’ve had smooth 
water and a fair wind, and every- 
thing my own way? No, no, Bella; 
it’s just like a game at whist ; 
sometimes we hold honours, some- 
times we don’t, and must make 
the best score we can by our cards. 
If we catch the adversary revoking, 
we don’t excuse him the penalty ; 
if we make a mistake ourselves, we 
don’t expect to get off scot free. A 
fresh deal may set everything right, 
Bella, and no man alive can have a 
better partner than mine. John 
Gordon’s one in a million, my dear, 
one in a million.’ 

Bella subscribed willingly to this 
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encomium, but still she resolved to 
urge her scheme of retrenchment 
once more. 

‘But there’s no harm in saving, 
papa, surely, just now. I have been 
going through all these books over 
and over again, till I know them 
by heart. There’s the grocer’s is 
extravagantly high, and the but- 
cher charges a penny a pound more 
for his mutton than he did six 
months ago, and— 

The Alderman interrupted her 
vehemently. This was more than 
flesh and ilood could stand. To 
have lost thousands in Philadelphia 
by the shortcomings of Sloper, to 
have tens of thousands in jeopardy 
at Sydney by the incapacity of 
Newman and Hope, and then to be 
told that his butcher overcharged 
him a penny a pound! The Alder- 
man exploded— 

‘Zounds! child, don’t bother me 
about such nonsense. Pay the 


butcher and the rest of them as you 
used to do; things must have come 
to a pretty pass indeed when Jones 
and Co, tax their bills for roast 
mutton, and can’t afford to give a 
dinner-party. Jones and Co., the 


safest house in Fleet-street-—Jones 
and Co, !’ 

‘ But, papa,’ she pleaded yet once 
more, ‘surely, if we can’t afford it, 
we oughtn’t to do it. Surely, if 
we're poor, it’s dishonest, and——’ 

‘Silence, Bella! roared the Al- 
derman, very angry indeed now, as 
well he might be, struck home by 
the truth-tipped shaft ; ‘silence! 
and do as I bid you. There’s Mrs, 
Latimer coming in at the gate now. 
She'll help you to write the invita- 
tions after luncheon, and don’t let 
me hear anything of this kind 
again !’ 

So the Alderman bounced out of 
the room and drove off straight to 
his counting-house, where he was 
very ill at ease the whole afternoon 
that he had spoken so sharply to 
his darling, and where the accounts 
in which he immersed himself did 
not tend, I fear, to restore the good 
humour he had lost. 

It was a relief to Bella to have 
Mrs. Latimer’s gentle face smiling 
upon her after this uncomfortable 
scene. Ada looked to-day more 
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lovely than usual. An inward 
glow seemed to brighten her whole 
countenance, and the blue eyes 
shone with a soft light that could 
only be kindled at the heart. 

She was in good truth very happy 
—foolishly, exultingly, and cer- 
tainly without adequate cause. 
When she asked herself why, she 
could not but acknowledge that 
her relative position was precisely 
the same as it had been a week ago. 
She was still Mrs, Latimer, giving 
music-lessons at the rate of so 
much per hour. Mr. Orme was 
none the less engaged to marry 
Lady Gertrude, that his love of 
harmony had led him to attend a 
public concert in the dog-days ; 
nor was the end of the season, and 
his consequent departure, post- 
poned an hour by their meeting of 
yesterday. And yet something 
within seemed to tell her that she 
was at last rewarded for all her 
suffering, and she was willing 
enough to believe it. 

I have heard it stated that one 
of the symptoms of incipient ii- 
sanity is a tendency to view the 
same subject at different periods 
under a totally different aspect ; to 
make light of the difficulty which 
an hour ago seemed insurmount- 
able, or to shudder to-day at the 
chasm which appeared yesterday 
an exciting and pleasing possi- 
bility. If this be the case, a vast 
number of embryo lunatics must 
be still at large ; and few of us but 
have experienced at one time or 
another this premonitory inconsis- 
tency of ‘reason tottering on her 
throne.’ 

The music lesson was cut short, 
as indeed was often the case, Bella 
much preferring a quiet chat with 
her friend tu the elaborate study of 
harmony for which that friend os- 
tensibly visited her. There were a 
good many invitations to send, and 
the two ladies sat down to the 
task with considerable energy, pre- 
viously mufiling the parrot, so to 
speak, by placing a shawl over his 
cage. 

‘I suppose I must write in my 
own name to Lady Lombard,’ saia 
Bella; ‘I never spoke to her but 
twice in my life. Each time she 
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asked me how old I was, and if I 
could make a pudding? Such a 
woman, Mrs, Latimer! She'll come 
in a red velvet dress and a diamond 
necklace; I’m horribly afraid of 
her. Well, I must mind my spell- 
ing, and choose a good pen. Then 
there are Stirling Brothers, as papa 
calls them. I think I had better 
“ present his compliments” to them ; 
and old Mr. Solomons, Can you 
write Hebrew, dear! If so, you 
shall take it off my hands, You 
begin over the leaf, you know, 
and work backwards, It looks a 
little like music. Yes; I think I 
had better leave Mr. Solomons to 
you. 

Ada smiled, and proceeded in a 
very business-like manner to trace 
an invitation to Stirling Brothers 
in her delicate lady-like handwrit- 
ing. It was not often such a 
missive reached the gloomy habita- 
tion of those merchant princes— 
the dusky firmament in whieh they 
sat enthroned, twin deities of com- 
merce—the lucida sidera of the 
money-making world. Bella chat- 
tered on, busying herself the while 
with paper and envelopes, and ad- 


miring her friend’s industry and 
composure. 
* Papa must write to Mr. Plumber 


himself. He’s an old friend, and 
very easily affronted. Besides, he’s 
sure to come, for he never dines 
out anywhere but here. Do you 
know, Mrs. Latimer, I sometimes 
think’ 

Here Bella stopped, looking won- 
derfully mysterious and full of fun, 
causing her friend to suspend her 
employment and inquire, not with- 
out curiosity, what it was she 
‘ sometimes thought ? 

“Well, of course, I don’t know,’ 
answered Bella, now laughing out- 
right, ‘and I’ve no business to say 
so; but he asked me last year if 
I shouldn't feel very dull in that 
dingy old house of his in Bedford- 
square; and twice since then he 
has said such stupid things and 
behaved so oddly, that I think—I 
think I might be Mrs. Plumber as 
soon as ever I liked.’ 

* And don’t you like ? asked Ada, 
looking up with the eager interest 
which all women betray in a match 
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probable, possible, or utterly out of 
the question. 

* You should see the man,’ replied 
the young scoffer. ‘My dear, he’s 
as old as papa—and his boots 
creak, and he wears a wig and takes 
snuff. Besides, I believe he’s very 
cross at home, though he’s always 
so good-tempered here. No!— 
mine, when I have one, shall be 
younger, and _ better-looking and 
nicer than old Plumber. Good- 
ness! that just reminds me papa 
said I was to ask Mr. Orme the 
next time we had anybody here.’ 

Ada was bending studiously over 
the note to Stirling Brothers. At 
this juncture it seemed to require 
the closest attention, so that only 
a delicate little ear and a portion of 
her neck’ were visible under her 
soft hair. Probably it was the 
stooping posture that tinged the 
skin with so very deep ared. Bella 
looked a little surprised to receive 
no answer, and proceeded— 

‘I’m afraid to write to him my- 
self ; he’s such a dandy, you know, 
and fine gentleman, though he’s so 
good-natured, Besides, I shouldn’t 
know how to begin or what to say. 
Dear Mrs, Latimer, couldn’t you 
do it for me? He'd never know 
the difference of hand, and you 
might write as if it came from 
papa.’ 

She was obliged to look up now, 
but the colour had faded away and 
left her very pale. She couldn’t 
write to him: that was quite im- 
possible ; also it was quite impos- 
sible to tell Bella why; neither 
could she meet the black eyes of 
the latter, opened wide at her ob- 
vious confusion. It was an im- 
mense relief to hear a peal jingling 
at the door-bell. It was not quite 
such a relief when the footman 
threw the drawing-room door open 
and announced ‘ Mr. Orme !’ 

There are many circumstances in 
life which draw largely on the com- 
vosure and self-control of the 
eoncad subject. It requires courage 
to stand up and be shot at by the 
riflemen of an enemy’s corps, the 
while you are yourself bound to 
maintain for the encouragement of 
your followers such an outward 
demeanour of carelessness as 
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though you were but the object of 
a pleasant joke—practical, perhaps, 
but humorous, and perfectly harm- 
less. It demands no small assur- 
ance to address a public assemblage 
two-thirds of whom are prepared 
to cavil at your arguments, and the 
whole disposed to criticise your 
language, appearance, and general 
demeanour with anything but a 
favourable eye. It must shake the 
nerve of any but a professional to 
appear for the first time on the 
boards in the character of Macbeth, 
Coriolanus, or Hamlet the Dane,— 
but none of these—sharpshooter’s 
target, unpopular orator, or ama- 
teur tragedian—requires half such 
sang frou to carry him through his 
ordeal as he who is unexpectedly 
ushered into the presence of his 
ladye-love to find her not alone. 
Gilbert Orme had. doubtless 
plenty of time to prepare himself 
for the interview. His arrival at 
this critical moment was the result 
of much forethought and the nicest 
calculation. He had allowed so 


much for the time of the music- 
lesson, so much for the necessary 


conversation of any two ladies at 
any given hour of the twenty-four, 
so much for the difference of 
clocks, and the result should have 
been his entrance at the gate of the 
villa precisely when Mrs. Latimer 
was quitting it. He knew nothing, 
however, of the dinner party and 
the invitations—nothing of the 
note that was to be written to him- 
self; consequently he came ten 
minutes too soon. 

Of course he scarcely said a word 
to Mrs. Latimer ; of course he made 
himself remarkably agreeable to 
Bella, though he would have been 
puzzled to repeat a single word of 
any sentence he addressed to her 
five minutes afterwards; and of 
course the latter young lady, none 
the less observant that she herself 
knew the nature of such an inno- 
cent predilection, found out the 
two guilty ones in about five 
minutes and took her measures ac- 
cordingly, thereby ensuring their 
gratitude and devotion for life. 

‘Don’t go, Mrs. Latimer,’ said 
she, preparing to leave the room ; 
“I must see the housekeeper before 
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T can settle how many to ask ; and 
[ want you to help me with the in- 
vitations afterwards. If you and 
Mr. Orme can amuse each other 
for a quarter of an hour, I will pro- 
mise not to be a moment longer 
with Mrs. Garnish,’ 

So she vanished, and Ada held 
her breath, while Gilbert, feeling 
somewhat as he used when he 
* hardened his heart’ for ‘ the Smite’ 
or ‘the Whissendine, only much 
more nervous, made up his mind 
for the plunge. 


CHAPTER XXIIL 
‘SINK OR SWIM.’ 

Two little girls, with netted hair 
and innocent frilled tfousers, are 
waiting meanwhile in a back draw- 
ing-room at Bayswater, and won- 
dering whether their music-lesson 
is not to take place to-day. That 
kind gentle mistress, who never 
scolds them and so often brings 
them sugar-plums, has been hitherto 
punctuality itself. Wet or dry, she 
has never been five minutes late 
before; and now they watch the 
hand of the clock with increasing 
speculation, and broach the most 
improbable theories to account for 
her delay. 

Julia, the fickle, says to Char- 
lotte, the steady one, that she 
thinks ‘Mrs. Latimer has been 
upset in a cab, and perhaps killed ; 
in which case mamma will be very 
angry, and they will have no more 
lessons till a fresh teacher can be 
got—a holiday of at least a week ? 

Charlotte, as in duty bound, ap- 
pears much shocked at so summary 
a disposal of their instructress, but 
suggests a milder fate, inclining to 
believe in bodily illness as the 
cause of her detention, or the death 
of a near relative, or sudden acces- 
sion to untold wealth. Both, how- 
ever, concur in deciding that under 
any circumstances ‘ Mamma will be 
very angry.’ So they make up their 
minds without much difficulty to 
wait a little longer. 

Ada meanwhile, still busying 
herself over the note to Stirling 
Brothers, feels as if she was suffo- 
cated, and as if her heart was 
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beating so loud that Mr. Orme 
cannot but héar it, He is standing 
on the hearth-rug, drawing lines on 
its surface with the point of his 
umbrella. How loud the clock 
ticks !—this silence seems so stupid, 
so awkward, so distressing! Yet 
how to break it? If it lasts thirty 
seconds longer she will jump up 
and run after Bella! 

The parrot makes a diversion 
just at the critical moment. De- 
spising the artificial darkness in 
which he is enveloped, he gives 
vent to a startling whoop and an 
ear-piercing whistle, embarking 
forthwith in demoniacal tones on 
‘Beautiful Venice, the bride of the’ 
——Gilbert and Ada burst out 
laughing simultaneously. It is re- 
assuring to hear their own voices, 
and the gentleman feels a consider- 
able accession of that desperation 
which is the counterfeit of courage. 
The point of the umbrella, never- 
theless, scores the hearth-rug faster 
than ever. 

*T am so glad to have found you 
here to-day, said he, at last; ‘I 
wanted so much to see you again 
before I leave London.’ 

This was a bad start. Then he 
was going to leave town, probably 
forthwith. Ada’s pride was in 
arms on the instant; she bowed 
haughtily, and answered in the 
coldest possible tones— 

‘I am generally here twice a 
week with my pupil ; I have already 
exceeded the usual time of her 
lesson. As you are going away so 
soon, [ am afraid I must wish you 
good-bye.’ 

She rose as if to depart, and with 
another formal inclination turned 
to leave the room, but her heart 
smote her for this gratuitous un- 
kindness, and she put out her 
hand. 

As he took possession of it, 
he bent till his forehead almost 
touched her glove; then raising his 
reproachful eyes to hers, he said 
very gently— 

‘ Are you angry with me? What 
have I done to offend you? Will 
you not forgive me before I go 
away ? 

There was something in his tone 
that filled Ada’s eyes with tears ; 
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she did not dare look up lest he 
should see them, but she left her 
hand in his involuntarily, and kept 
her regards fixed firmly on one par- 
ticular square of the carpet. 

‘Forgive you! she said, in a 
very unsteady voice; ‘indeed, I 
have nothing to complain of. Ever 
since I have known you, Mr. Orme, 
you have been most kind and 
considerate. Indeed, I wish you 
every happiness in your marriage, 
and congratulate you with all my 
heart.’ 

One large tear that had been 
slowly gathering here fell with a 
splash—how provoking that she 
could not keep it back! How 
angry she was with herself! What 
must he think? What he thought 
I cannot tell—what he did was to 
imprison the hand he had never 
relinquished in both his own. 

‘My marriage! he exclaimed; 
‘I am not going to be married !— 
unless, unless—Mrs. Latimer, there 
is but one woman in the world to 
me—Ada! may I not call you Ada? 
—are you blind?) My own! my 
own! have you not seen it all 
along? 

Then out it came, the old, old 
story. In these cases, and these 
alone, the man does all the talking ; 
and the femme qui écoute, with 
drooping head and averted eyes, 
and burning cheek and thrilling 
heart, drinks in every syllable with- 
out comment or interruption ; and 
when the tale is told at last, be sure, 
would have no objection to hear it 
all over again. That Gilbert’s 
question was one of those which 
required a definite answer seems 
sufficiently obvious, yet did it elicit 
no sort of reply. That he was 
himself satisfied with that eloquent 
silence which proverbially gives 
consent appears probable, for the 
umbrella lay neglected on the floor, 
and they both sat down again at no 
great distance apart; indeed, a 
tolerably vigorous arm interposed 
between Ada and the back of her 
chair, while, despite the vociferous 
interruptions of the parrot, the soft 
whisper went flowing, flowing on; 
the music that was first heard in 
Paradise ; the music of which thou- 
sands of years, and hundreds of 
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languages, have never lost the ca- 
dence and the tune ; the music that 
ravishes alike the sovereign on the 
throne and the peasant beneath the 
hawthorn tree ; that stirs the blood 
of poor and dull as of gifted and 
noble ; that gladdens the wise and 
good, and heavenward leads the 
hearts of earth’s most wayward 
children. God help the forlorn 
one, for whom that strain is mute, 
that spell broken for ever! 

By his own account nobody had 
ever gone through so much to be 
alive. He spared her none of the 
particulars of their first introduc- 
tion or their subsequent meetings, 
or the break-off in their intimacy, 
or his own misgivings, and anxie- 
ties, and final despair. The words 
came fast enough now with that 
beloved form so close, and the 
dainty head bent down till his lips 
almost touched its delicate little 
ear, and never a sign given of ac- 
quiescence or approval save a scarce 
palpable pressure of the hand he 
clasped. There are many ways of 
telling the old story, but their drift 
is pretty much the same, as there 
are many paths through the forests 
of Cyprus that lead alike to the 
temple on the sacred hill. Gilbert’s 
was a straightforward account of 
all he had thought, done, and suf- 
fered. He confessed freely to 
having been charmed by others, 
but never subjugated ; to having 
often admired, but never wor- 
shipped : nobody but Ada had ever 
made him unhappy before. And 
she was cruel enough to be gratified 
by this admission. Also, with all 
his regard for Gertrude, who was 
like a sister (here there was another 
faint pressure of the hand and a 
negative little shake of the averted 
head), he had no more dreamt of 
marrying her than the Queen of 
Sheba. No; there was but one 
chance of happiness for him in this 
world ; if that was to be his, there 
was no mortal he would envy upon 
earth. If not, the sooner he was 
utterly lost and done for the better. 
Life was not worth having without 
it, for in good truth he was very, 
very, &e. &e. Ke, 

She had not spokgn yet ; indeed, 
she had never lifted her burning 
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face to meet his regard. Now she 
looked up quickly for an instant. 

‘Who was that lady I saw you 
with at the Opera? she said ; and 
Gilbert knew by the tone in which 
she asked the question that she 
loved him. So their eyes met at 
last, and 

It was rather unfortunate that 
Miss Jones should have reappeared 
at this juncture, which she did with 
more noise and bustle than was 
habitual to her, albeit not the 
quietest young lady in the world. 
Two of the trio thought Bella’s 
quarter of an hour the shortest that 
was ever allowed. She herself, 
with a juster appreciation of time, 
esteemed five-and-forty minutes a 
sufficient period for the settlement 
of any question, however impor- 
tant, and considered the lovers had 
been together quite long enough. 
As my reader may probably be of 
the same opinion, I will only add 
that the little girls at Bayswater 
waited in vain for their music- 
lesson far on into the afternoon. 
Mrs, Latimer never came, and 
‘Mamma was very angry, as Julia 
and Charlotte had predicted would 
be the result. 

What a happy heart the music- 
mistress took home with her to 
that second-floor on the other side 
of the Edgeware-road. What a 
paradise seemed the little dusky 
room, and how those roses on the 
chimney-piece bloomed with a fra- 
grance unknown to ‘the gardens 
of earth and sea;’ though that 
crimson cheek bore the traces of 
recent tears, though ever and anon 
fresh drops welled up to quench 
the love-light in those lambent 
eyes, who would not wish to weep 
like this for very excess of joy! 
Who would not envy Ada Latimer, 
moving restlessly to and fro in the 
pride of her rich beauty, and the 
ecstasy of her new-found happi- 
ness? What though it was injudi- 
cious, foolish, unheard of, impos- 
sible;—she would never injure 
him !—she would give him up wil- 
lingly, cheerfully, thankfully, if it 
was for his own advantage. Any- 
thing for his sake! He loved her! 
—he loved her!-—that was quite 
enough for her. 
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It is worth while to be steeped 
in visions such as these, if it be only 
for an hour. Let her dream on! 
the time of waking will come quite 
soon enough. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
TOM TIDLER’S GROUND. 


I am Cockney enough to be very 
fondof Kensington-gardens. Where 
will you find pleasanter sweeps of 
lawn, or more umbrageous glades, 
or statelier trees, than about the 
hideous old palace? Indeed, were 
it not for the town itself, that part 
of the valley of the Thames in 
which London is situated seems to 
be naturally a very stronghold of 
sylvan beauty. There are glimpses 
of woodland scenery in Hyde-park, 
about the Powder Magazine, and 
near the Serpentine, fair enough to 
challenge competition with Windsor 
Forest itself; and there are also 
walks and retreats in my favourite 
Kensington-gardens, wherein you 
may dream away a summer noon 
and fancy yourself hundreds of 
miles from the smoke of cities and 
the din of men. Probably you 
have never been there in your life 
before five p.m. ; just as you have 
never seen the metropolis with its 
long perspectives, perfectly free 
from smoke, and all a-glow in the 
flush of a midsummer’s sunrise. 
Many a time have I perused it thus, 
both before and after my night’s 
repose ; and you may take my word 
for it that our capital is no dirty, 
dingy, ill-favoured agglomeration 
of houses under such an aspect. 
But nine-tenths of its frequenters 
never see it save at its worst. Re- 
gular hours and conventional habits 
combine to deprive most men of at 
least a third of their lives, and 
they can only picture to themselves 
Regent-street as a noisy thorough- 
fare alive with splashed omnibuses 
at three in the afternoon, or a 
meretricious promenade flaring 
with lamps and libertinism at 
eleven at night, just as their ideas 
of Kensington-gardens are limited 
to the half-dozen smoke-blackened 
chesnuts and the circumscribed 
area of trodden sward surrounding 
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the band of the Life Guards or the 
Blues. 

And yet there is many a quiet 
walk and many a sequestered nook 
within those park-like precincts, 
fit resort for those who are of 
opinion that ‘two is company and 
three is none.’ A pair are pacing 
thoughtfully to and fro under the 
shade of some large elms, and by 
the absorbed manner of the lady 
and the half-protective, half-defe- 
rential air of the gentleman, it 
would appear that they are one of 
those couples on whom Holy 
Church is about to bestow her 
blessing, rather than a fastly riveted 
pair for whom hopes and fears are 
over, and the rushlight of Hymen 
burns with pale domestic lustre 
compared to the flaring torch of 
Love. 

‘But why not immediately? asks 
the gentleman, flourishing an atte- 
nuated umbrella with considerable 
emphasis. ‘Why not make every- 
thing certain at once? and then [’ll 
go to the end of the world, if you 
like, and come back again twice as 
fond. of you, if possible, as I am 
now.” 

‘Oh, no! said Ada, looking up 
at him with one of her soft, shy 
smiles, and thinking in her heart 
there never was anybody like him 
in the world. She always said, 
‘Oh, no!’ to his ardent expressions 
of affection. Was it a sense of its 
priceless value, or was it indeed 
some foreboding of evil that thus 
made her decline and deprecate, 
as it were, the treasures he lavished 
at her feet ? 

‘Oh, no! that is not my object. 
Do you not yet understand my 
feelings, my pride, if you will? 
Listen to me, Mr. Orme—very 
well, Gilbert, dearest Gilbert ; for 
indeed, come what may, you will 
always be very, very dear to me. 
Listen to me, and promise you will 
do what I ask you.’ 

He gave the required promise 
with a sufficiently bad grace, and 
Ada proceeded in her gentle, per- 
suasive tones. 

‘It is from yourself I would guard 
you, dear one; it is for your own 
welfare that I seem so heartless and 
unfeeling. You know you have 
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promised me that you will never 
think me unkind. I have had ex- 
perience, I know what life is, I 
have had sorrows, and _ struggles, 
and disappointments. You know 
I have been married before.’ 

He fired up ina moment. Perhaps 
this retrospective jealousy is one of 
the most laughable absurdities of 
the whole delusion. 

‘IT am not likely to forget it,’ he 
said, bitterly. ‘So far you have 
certainly the advantage of me. J 
never cared for any but one; 
whereas you—I dare say you liked 
him far better than you do me.’ 

She laid her hand upon his arm. 
That gentle touch could calm Gil- 
bert in his wildest mood, and he 
was ashamed of his ungenerous 
speech the moment it crossed his 
lips. 

‘Hush !’ she said, with a quiver- 
ing lip ; ‘ never say that again. Do 
not be unreasonable, do not be 
angry with me. I would give my 


life to serve you, and welcome. [ 
ask you for my sake to do what I 
wish, 
time.’ 

‘Not along time? he pleaded ; 


It is not such a very long 


and it must have been no easy task 
to resist his entreaties. ‘A whole 
year, and you call it not a long 
time! Why that fortnight nearly 
drove me mad; and now I am to 
go to the end of the earth, and 
never see you, or even hear from 
you, for twelve long months. You 
expect too much, Ada. I can’t do 
it. After all, I have my feelings 
like other people.’ 

‘Do you think I have not con- 
sidered them all through ? was her 
reply ; ‘do you think [ have not 
watched you and studied you till 
I know your character far better 
than you do yourself? Thin- 
skinned, impatient, injudicious, but 
as true as steel’ (a smile chased away 
the listener’s frown). ‘Supposing 
Wwe were—were married to-morrow, 
however much you might regret it, 
I know you would never let me 
find it out. It is precisely for that 
reason I urge this step for my own 
sake, Gilbert, dear Gilbert, think 
what my feelings would be if I 
were not persuaded, convinced in 
my own mind, that you had chosen 
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me deliberately, advisedly, and on 
mature reflection. Would you like 
Lady Olivia to be able to reproach 
me that I had hurried her son 
into a mésalliance with a music- 
mistress ? 

Even while she spoke Mrs. Mont- 
pellier’s axiom rang once again 1n 
his ears—‘ You couldn’t well marry 
a music-mistress. If ever Gilbert 
resolved in his own mind that he 
would, it was at that moment. 

‘Tf that is all,’ he burst out, ‘I 
wont hear of it for an instant. Am 
[ not a free agent? Who is to dic- 
tate to me? Can I not choose 
whom I please ? 

‘Then we must put it the other 
way,’ she said, smiling playfully in 
his face. ‘ You must do something 
to deserve me, sir, Like a knight 
of the olden time, you shall not win 
your ladye without an achieve- 
ment. It sounds a vain speech, 
and yet I don’t think you will be 
angry with me ; but seriously, Gil- 
bert, such an affection as I have to 
give—well, as I have given—is 
worth a sacrifice.’ 

She certainly did not think he 
looked angry, and it seemed to Ada 
that no music she had ever made 
or heard sounded in her ears so 
sweetly as the voice in which he 
spoke, 

‘Do you really love me so much, 
Ada? 

‘I mustn’t spoil you, she an- 
swered, laughing off her emotion, 
‘I must leave all that for the 
future. In the meantime, I will 
tell you what you shalldo. Promise 
me that for a whole year you will 
never see me or write to me; that 
you will travel, exert yourself, im- 
prove your mind, and fit yourself 
for the high station in store for 
you. I know you have great talents. 
{ should be sorry to see them 
thrown away in a life of idleness. 
I should like to see my—I mean 
one in whom I was interested— 
take a high place amongst men. I 
should like to see him envied, ad- 
mired, looked up to. I could be 
very ambitious on his account, and 
so proud of him when he suc- 
ceeded.’ 

‘And when he failed? said 
Gilbert, kindling at her enthusiasm, 
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and smiling in the glowing face 
turned so frankly towards his 
own, 

‘It would be nicer still to cherish 
him, and console him, and make 
him happy at home,’ was the 
woman-like reply. 

Gilbert walked ona few paces in 

silence. Suddenly he crammed his 
hat down on his head, like a man 
who has taken his resolution. 
_ * Then I'll do it, said he, ‘just as 
I would jump off the Monument, 
if you told me to do so for your 
sake. Yes, I'll be off directly. I'll fol- 
low John Gordon out to Australia ; 
Ill make myself acquainted with 
the colony. I'll work hard and be fit 
for Parliament when I come back. 
You shall be proud of my success 
or comfort me for failure, Ada ; one 
or the other I promise you. Next 
week I'll go down to West-acres, 
and set my house in order. To-day 
Pll see my mother and inform her 
of our engagement.’ 

The hand was laid on his arm 
once more, 

‘Stop,’ she said ; ‘not a word of 
that. There is no engagement on 
your side. You shall not pledge 
yourself to me. If you should 
change your mind at any moment, 
remember you are perfectly free.’ 

‘And you? he said quickly, look- 
ing rather alarmed. 

‘I am different,’ she replied. ‘ It 
is not likely that I should alter. 
Gilbert, she added, stopping short 
in her walk, and turning rather 
pale, ‘I—I will never belong to 
anybody but you. Enough of 
this. Tell me when you will go. 
Let us talk of your plans for the 
future. After all, a year is not 
such a very long time.’ 

Perhaps her courage failed her 
a little now that it was settled. 
Perhaps having persuaded him, she 
was now a little scared at her 
success. What if heshould change? 
What if this wonderful dream 
should turn out to be but a dream 
after all? Well, it was something 
to have dreamt it; and if he was 
happy she would never repine. 
With all their faults, and they have 
a good many, of which not the least 
is a tendency to rush constantly into 
extremes, they are not selfish, these 
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women. And they bear a bank- 
ruptcy of the feelings, an utter 
failure of all the hopes of a life- 
time, better than do their sterner 
taskmasters. It may be that as 
the subject more constantly occu- 
pies their minds, they more stu- 
diously prepare themselves for that 
catastrophe which seems to be the 
normal result of all spes anim cre- 
dula mutui. Certainly the proverb 
about ‘the course of true love’ 
must be of very general applica- 
tion. If every Jack has his Gill, 
it seems marvellous how seldom 
they descend the hill hand-in-hand. 
Can we account for the very few 
happy matches we see amongst 
our married acquaintance! Who 
is in fault? Jack or Gill, or both, 
or neither? Perhaps if Hymen 
and Cupid could trot on together 
to the end of the stage, what with 
stuffed cushions and C springs, the 
journey would be too pleasant, and 
the passengers too unwilling to stop 
and rest when they came to the 
inn, The disinclination now is sel- 
dom from ¢hat cause; and neither 
mutual fitness, nor similarity of 
tastes, nor great personal and men- 
tal attractions on both sides, seem 
to be of the slightest efficacy in 
smoothing the ruts on the road. 
It was but half-an-hour ago I saw 
Tom Pouter and his wife start in 
the open carriage for what Mrs. 
Pouter’s maid calls a ‘ hairing.’ 
Tom is one of the best fellows in 
England. At the mess of ‘The 
Royal Plungers, a regiment in 
which studious politeness amongst 
comrades is by no means exacted, 
it was proverbial that ‘nobody 
could get a rise out of Pouter ; his 
temper was as undeniable as_ his 
whiskers, his boots, his absorbent 
powers, or any other of the ad- 
vantages on which he prided him- 
self. From colonel to cornet, not 
a man but vowed he could spend 
a lifetime with Tom, and never 
have awry word, Yet he looked 
cross, not to say sulky, this after- 
noon when he emerged on _ the 
Marine-parade, and leaned his body 
half out of their pretty little car- 
riage, offering nothing but his left 
whisker to the contemplation of 
his angel wife. 
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Could this be Mrs. Pouter’s 
fault? Impossible! I remember 
her as Agatha Fantail, the sweetest 
girl I ever came across in my life. 
What did their French governess 
tell my cousin Frederic that ‘ she 
couldn’t have stayed in the family 
had it not been for the amiable 
disposition of Miss Agatha.’ I 
imagine indeed that old Lady Fan- 
tail was a bit of a Tartar. No doubt 
Mrs. P. is a kind mistress, an ex- 
cellent mother; she often washes 
that spoilt little boy, and puts him 
to bed herself. A delightful mem- 
ber of society, and a most attrac- 
tive person. | know more than one 
of my acquaintance who would 
esteem Pouter’s place cheaply pur- 
chased at half his worldly all, And 
yet, you see, Tom can’t bring him- 
self to agree with these admirers. 
What a host of suitors Penelope 
had? Would any one of them 
have stayed away so long as did 
crafty Ulysses, without even the 
excuse of being detained by the 
syrens? » Who knows? 

The sea-breeze, a chat with a 
mutual acquaintance, and a happy 
remark of ‘Tom’s, depreciating the 
attractions of a pretentious lady on 
the pavé, will restore good humour, 
and the Pouters will return to 
dinner in harmony and resignation. 
Alas! that which should be the 
acme of human felicity is but a 
matter to make the best of!—and 
much I doubt that even now both 
of them wish they hadvt, Is it 
wiser to be adry branch altogether? 
Is it better to think of the blue 
eyes smiling in heaven, all un- 
altered still, than to have watched 
them till they learned to flash with 
anger here; or, yet worse, freeze 
into cold indifference and’ scorn ? 
Woe is me! I think [ would have 
fain have run my chance with the 
others. Might not mine have been 
the favoured lot—the one in a mil- 
lion—the prize amongst all those 
blanks? Again I say, Who knows ? 

To and fro they walked, and 
backwards and forwards they dis- 
cussed the knotty point, with many 
a playful allusion and many a glow- 
ing vision, half-hinted, half ex- 
pressed. What can be more dull 
in detail than the conversation of 
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such a couple ?—what more absorb- 
ing to the colloquists? There are 
many pastimes at which it is very 
poor fun to be a looker-on, and 
theirs was indeed of engrossing in- 
terest to the players themselves, 
They settled it at last in this wise. 
Gilbert was to absent himself from 
England for a year, or at least for 
so much of a year as Ada con- 
sidered a sufficient probation. He 
was to go to Australia; he was to 
occupy himself in every possible 
manner which could. wean him 
from his one cherished idea. Above 
all, and on this point she was very 
firm—so much so as almost to 
anger him again—they were not to 
correspond, Also, the subject was 
to remain a profound secret from 
his family and from his friends. 
John Gordon, or any vety intimate 
associate, he might take into his 
confidence, but only under strict 
promises of secresy, and even this 
she would rather he refrained from. 
In short, every precaution must be 
taken to leave him totally unfet- 
tered and uncompromised. She 
would herself continue to earn her 
own livelihood by teaching music. 
On this point too she was obstinate, 
though she readily yielded to his 
wish that she should sing no more 
in public; and lastly, he was to 
depart forthwith, and they were 
not to meet again till his return. 

I believe he was fool enough to 
be a little hurt at this rigorous 
condition. I believe he did not see 
in it a consummate proof of the 
adversary’s weakness. 

Ada did not dare trust herself 
with these constant interviews. It 
was cruel work to have to bid him 
leave her, and to find him comply : 
so generously, so chivalrously, with 
such entire faith,—it was more 
than she had expected even from 
him! Ada felt indeed that a suc- 
cession of such victories would lead 
to a final defeat. She must wish 
him ‘ Good-bye,’ once for all. She 
had something more to say; she 
had neglected it too often. 

‘You will make me one more 
promise? she whispered, standing 
near the gate of the gardens with 
her hand in his; ‘one more pro- 
mise—the surest of them all? 
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‘ Anything—anything for your 
sake.’ 

‘Not for my sake, Gilbert,’ she 
replied, solemnly, ‘ but for a higher 
motive. You must not think 
only of me; you must think of a 
better world than this, and hope to 
get there. You will, wont you ?— 
you will try to be good, No; you 
mustn’t stay any longer. Leave 
me here. I shall always like this 
spot better than any place in the 
world. There's your cab !—how 
tired the poor horse must be of 
waiting in the sun. Well, only 
one more—Thkere. . God bless you, 
darling. Good-bye.’ 

‘You wont forget me, Ada? he 
whispered, in a choking voice. 

* Never !’ was the pithy answer to 
so unnecessary a auestion. 

I think he extorted ‘one more,’ 
and so was gone. 


— 


CHAPTER XXV. 
‘A NEW LEAF.’ 


The cab-horse might or might 
not have been tired of waiting so 
long ; he was suffered to proceed at 
his own pace in the direction of 
Belgrave-square. His master was 
indeed in no mood to interfere, 
Bodily he was gliding through the 
Park at the rate of twelve miles an 
hour ; mentally he was still walk- 
ing with his Eve in Paradise. In 
what different aspects does the 
garden of Eden present itself to 
different minds, nay, to the same 
imagination at different times. Five 
acres of gorse in the heart of a grass 
country, a good brook in the dis- 
tance, and all the gates locked ; or 
a deep corrie on the broad shoulder 
of Ben-i-Voord, with the naked 
bluffs of granite peeping out 
through the blushing heather, and 
the deer feeding so still to wind- 
ward, while the dull roar of a dis- 
tant waterfall mingles with the 
moan of the mountain breeze on 
his ear ;—or again, the giddy water 
cutting itself against the tight- 
strung line, and its backward ‘ swirl’ 
in yon steel-grey pool, dulled like 
a dim breastplate by the cloudy 
sky and the feathery weeping 
birches, under which it runs a rich 
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clear amber, and the pebbly shallow 
below the alders, where he hopes to 
land that silvery ten-pounder, with 
whom he wrestles not in vain. 
Each of these scenes had been to 
Gilbert at various epochs the per- 
fect antitype of his Elysian fields. 
Now it was-a hundred yards of 
sward and a knotted elm-tree, some 
rhododendrons, a stagnant pool, 
and a hideous red brick house be- 
yond. I often think there must be 
no such thing as reality; that all 
depends on the glasses we look 
through. Alas, alas! when they 
are green or blue! 

As his first step in that course of 
moral improvement to which he 
now aspired, Gilbert had resolved 
to pay a filial visit in the Square. 
Although he was to preserve invio- 
lable secresy as regarded his ladye- 
love, he meant to break to his 
mother his speedy departure for 
the Antipodes—an announcement 
he was persuaded, not without 
good reason, she would receive 
with edifying resignation. 

Lady Olivia had lingered in 
London longerthan was her custom. 
She was going to the seaside: she 
hated a watering-place—the only 
point on which I cordially agree 
with her ladyship—and therefore 
put off the evil hour as long as pos- 
sible. As her son’s cab rolled up 
to the door, she and Lady Gertrude 
were busy packing: a process, | 
may observe, en passant, that the 
weaker sex seldom leave unre- 
strictedly to their servants. Gen- 
tlemen desire their valets to ‘ put 
up their things,’ and trouble their 
heads no more about the matter ; 
ladies inspect their own delicate 
preparations with the strictest 
scrutiny. Also, like wild partridges 
after their flights, it takes them a 
considerable time ‘to settle.’ 

His mother received Gilbert with 
a frown, the result of her travelling 
preparations, which did by no 
means soften into a maternal smile 
at the greeting of her son. 

‘What, Gilbert,’ she said, coldly 
enough, extending him two fingers 
to shake ; ‘TI certainly did not ex- 
pect you. I thought you had gone 
out of town. I have not seen you 
for three weeks,’ 
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He felt the reproach was not un- 
deserved. 

‘Mother, he answered, ‘I am 
afraid I have been very negligent. 
I came here on purpose to tell you 
so; to ask your forgiveness for 
much that may have offended you. 
Tam sorry to have been wanting 
in my duty towards you. Make 
friends with me before I go.’ 

Lady Olivia could not but be 
gratified at so submissive an avowal, 
be softened by this unlooked-for 
humility. She could not enjoy her 
triumph, however, without dis- 
playing it. This was too good an 
opportunity to be missed of read- 
ing her prodigal son a lecture. So 
she sat down in her own especial 
arm-chair and began in her haugh- 
tiest tones, 

‘I have never complained of 
your conduct towards me, Gilbert, 
nor have I expected anything else 
from you, now, for a good many 
years. I am glad to find that you 
have been at last brought to see 
the errors of your ways. Better 
late than never. Perhaps for the 


future you will no longer consider 
my advice utterly valueless, or 


think it derogatory to consult me 
upon your plans and movements. 
May I ask when do you go, and 
where ? 

‘This week certain, mother,’ was 
his reply ; ‘I am going direct to 
Australia.’ 

Even Lady Olivia was startled. 

‘To Australia! she repeated ; 
‘its a voyage of months! My 
child, I might never see you again! 

And for the first time for years 
she drew him towards her and 
kissed him on the forehead. 

‘And therefore, mother, you 
must think kindly of me whilst I 
am away, he urged. ‘When I 
come back things will be very dif- 
ferent, | hope. Lam going to turn 
over a new leaf; I shall live a 
great deal more at West-acres. I 
shall try and be a useful member 
of society. In the meantime, I 
shall not see you again for a whole 
year,’ 

She remembered how his father 
had once spoken to her almost to 
the same effect, how he had wished, 
once for all, to put matters on a 
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happier footing between them. It 
was not long before the late Mr. 
Orme took todrinking so sadly, and, 
indeed, was the last confidential 
communication they had ever held. 
She had hardened herself against 
her husband then, she would not 
harden herself against her son 
now, 

‘You have got into some scrape, 
Gilbert. You are forced to leave 
the country ; tell me what it is? 
I will assist you if it is in my 
power ; at least, 1 know my duty 
as a mother.” 

At this moment of impending 
reconciliation, when his mother for 
the first time appeared willing to 
treat him as a son, he felt sorely 
shackled by his promise to Mrs. 
Latimer. It was not to be thought 
of that he could break it. A pro- 
mise, especially a promise to Ada, 
must indeed be held sacred. He 
hesitated, he murmured, he came 
to a dead stop altogether. Lady 
Olivia was more than ever offended. 

‘This is a bad beginning,’ she 
said, ‘of your promised amend- 
ment. You are going to alter your 
whole life, you tell me. You are 
on the eve of along voyage to the 
other end of the world, and I, 
your mother, am not to be informed 
of the cause. Excuse me, Gilbert, 
I have no desire to intrude upon 
your confidence; perhaps your 
cousin may have more influence 
with you than your mother” She 
got up, rang the bell, desired the 
servant to ‘send and let Lady 
Gertrude know that Mr. Orme 
was here and wished to see her 
immediately; then, coldly shak- 
ing her son once more by the 
hand, merely added a wish for 
good weather on his account, and 
a formal ‘good-bye, with which 
ceremonious farewell she walked 
out of the room as Lady Gertrude 
came into it, and thus Gilbert lost 
the chance of being reconciled to 
his mother. 

‘What’s the matter now? asked 
his cousin, with a saucy smile, as 
she greeted him in her usual cor- 
dial manner ; ‘ Aunt Olivia looks 
as black as thunder; and you, too, 
to judge by appearances, seem to 
have been getting the worst of it. 
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What have you been saying to her, 
you wild, good-for-nothing boy ¢ 
and why haven’t you been near me 
to be lectured for so long? You 
look different yourself, too, to-day, 
Gilbert ; what has happened? she 
added, anxiously. 

Gertrude had become more fami- 
liar than ever with her cousin of 
late. She petted him, and scolded 
him, and ordered him about with 
the caprice of a spoiled child. Yet 
was it such a familiarity as I do 
not think Mrs, Latimer would have 
minded in the least. Beyond a 
certain point, mutual liking seems 
to promote mutual reserve. If the 
Koh-i-noor was yours or mine, we 
should not advertise the world of 
its possession; we should never 
look at it without a secret thrill of 
triumph, none the less keen that it 
was dashed with a misgiving lest 
the gem should be lost, or stolen, 
or depreciated by those who envied 
our lot. We should not paw it 
about, and parade it, and wear it 
on Sundays in our shirt-front. The 
heart is with the buried treasure, 
and not with the golden image set 
up like ‘an ensign on a hill.’ Ger- 
trude, I say, treated her cousin 
as a brother, now that John Gor- 
don was gone to Australia, 

‘T shall be at sea this day week,’ 
said Gilbert ; ‘I am going to follow 
a friend of ours out to Sydney.’ 

She looked up very grave ; ‘ no- 
thing has happened,’ she said ; ‘ you 
have had no time to hear. Why 
are you going? 

‘] want change of scene,’ he an- 
swered vaguely; ‘I am tired of 
Scotland, and Brussels, and the 
eternal round of German watering- 
places, each exactly like the other. 
f should like to see Australia. I 
should like to be out there with 
John Gordon,’ 

Lady Gertrude looked very well 
when her countenance softened, as 
it did now ; the fault of her aristo- 
cratic beauty was a certain impas- 
sibility of features and sharpness 
of outline. Like a level ok 
scape, it was all the fairer for melt- 
ing in a summer haze. 

‘How good of you, she said, 
clasping his hand ; ‘ how like you! 
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God bless you, Gilbert ; you are a 
true friend.’ 

Recent circumstances had con- 
siderably sharpened Gilbert’s per- 
ceptions ; he laughed rather mean- 
ingly as he asked, 

‘Can I take anything out for 
you, Gertrude? kind messages and 
all that, or bring anything back ? 

He was looking straight into her 
clear dark eyes, and Lady Ger- 
trude blushed deeply, a proceeding 
which rather strengthened her 
cousin’s suspicions than otherwise. 
I do not think she gave him any 
positive messages to take out to 
Sydney, nor exacted from him a 
promise that he would bring any- 
thing very particular back; but 
she talked with him for an hour 
with ever-increasing interest of the 
colony and all belonging to it. 
And when she did take leave of 
him, it was affectionately, gravely, 
almost solemnly, for she thought 
of the long absence, the tedious 
voyage, and the distant shore, You 
see, she liked Gilbert very much, 
they had been brought up together 
almost on the terms of brother and 
sister, and her manner on this 
occasion was as different as pos- 
sible from that in which she had 
wished John Gordon a flippant 
‘ farewell.’ 

So Gilbert sailed for the An- 
tipodes because hg had lately dis- 
covered that there was something 
in England dearer to him than all 
the rest of the world besides ; and 
Lady Gertrude, when her cousin 
was fairly embarked in pursuit of 
his friend, felt easier in her mind 
than she had been ever since she 
expressed to that friend a conside- 
rate wish for his ‘bon voyage [ 

My little playfellow from school 
lost one of his arrows t’other day 
amongst the long grass in the 
meadow behind the home farm; 
the urchin fitted another shaft 
forthwith, and from the same place 
took a roving shot in the same 
direction. By following up the 
last he found both. Cunning little 
archer! if it is well to have two 
strings to your bow, it is also not 
amiss sometimes to have two 
arrows to. your string. 
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ARNOLD ON TRANSLATING HOMER.* 


‘MHE object of these Lectures 
(says Votes on Books), ‘is to de- 
termine the most essential charac: 
teristics of Homer's poetry; to 
point out how, from failing to pre- 
serve faithfully one or other of 
them, every English translation of 
the //iad up to the present time 
has been a false rendering of 
Homer ; and to give advice to the 
future translator as to the best 
means for retaining these charac- 
teristics in his own version.’ 

Upon the two first branches of 
the inquiry I have little to say, ex- 
cept to express my admiration of 
Mr. Arnold’s criticism. But in his 
practical advice there is one point 
which seems to’me to require re- 
consideration. I agree that a trans- 
lation of the /liad should be ‘ rapid 
in movement, plain in words and 
style, simple in ideas, and noble in 
manner ; but I cannot think that 
it should be in English hexameter; 
and since the recommendation 
comes from a scholar and a poet, as 
the result of an inquiry showing a 
very remarkable combination of 
scholar-like taste with poetic sen- 
sibility, it deserves a fuller and 
graver answer than I should other- 
wise have thought necessary. If 
indeed the practical question at 
issue were one *in which scholars 
only are interested, I would leave 
them to settle it among themselves. 
But if another attempt is to be 
made to produce a translation of 
the /liad for the benefit of those 
who cannot read the original, the 
feelings of the patient should be 
taken into consideration ; and one 
whose Greek has long been at grass 
is in some respects better qualified 
to understand the case of the ‘ Eng- 
lish reader’ than those who have 
kept it in daily exercise. 

According to Mr. Arnold, indeed, 
the appeal in this case lies to 
scholars, and scholars only: for 
‘they alone can say whether the 
.translation produces, more or less, 
the same effect upon them as 
the original.’ But this is not ex- 
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actly the question, though it comes 
very near it. The true ques- 
tion, in my opinion, is this—Does 
the translation produce upon one 
who cannot read the original the 
same effect, more or less, which the 
original produces upon one who 
can? Now, the innumerable asso- 
ciations of which the practised 
scholar cannot divest himself make 
it very hard for him to judge what 
the effect will be upon those whose 
associations are quite different. To 
him the original shows through the 
translation, and gives it new colours 
and qualities. In reading the 
English he feels the Greek within 
it; and the illusion thereby pro- 
duced is seen in no more conspicu- 
ous example than that of a scholar 
reading a page of English hexame- 
ters, and fancying that the ‘ move- 
ment’ of them is like that of the 
Greek or Latin. ‘Applied to 
Homer, says Mr. Arnold, ‘this 
metre affords to the translator the 
immense support of keeping him 
more nearly than any other metre to 
Homer's movement; and since a 
poet’s movement makes so large a 
part of his general effect, and to re- 
produce this general effect is at 
once the translator’s indispensable 
business, and so difficult for him, 
it is a great thing to have this part 
of your model's general effect already 
given you in your metre, instead of 
having to get it entirely for your- 
self.’ 

Now, to my ear the movement of 
the best English hexameters which 
I have seen is so very unlike the 
movement of any Greek or Latin 
hexameters that I remember, since 
the days when I had to scan the 
verse in order to understand the 
measure, counting the feet with my 
voice by throwing a strong accent 
upon the first syllable of each ; and 
the movement produced by the 
scanning process was so very unlike 
that with which even then I read 
them when I was called up to con- 
strue; that unless Mr. Arnold either 
reads Homer very oddly, or means 
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by English hexameter a measure 
constructed upon a principle totally 
and essentially different from any 
that I have seen attempted, his 
ear is surely under some strange 
delusion. 

I do not suppose he reads Homer 
differently from other people. For 
though in the note on p. 95 he 
seems to imply that we ought to 
read Greek according to the Greek 
accentuation—d0Aos immos as if it 
Were dvwoAdos immos, Aws aduyidxo1o 


as if it were Avdoo’ avryéxyouo—he * 


seems at the same time to admit 
that we do not in fact read it so. 
And since the effect of the Greek 
upon the ear of a modern scholar 
is by himself proposed as the only 
standard of reference, I infer that 
when he speaks of the movement 
of Homer he means the movement 
which the ear of a modern scholar 
recognises. If not, the whole dis- 
pute is at an end. For though 
there may be some way of training 
the ear to understand the measure 
so read, it isa training which has 
to be begun from the beginning 
with every one of us; nay, further 
back than that; for before we can 
begin we must get rid of all our 
existing prepossessions, 
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Assuming, then, that Mr. Arnold 
means the Greek hexameter to be 
read in the usual way, does he pro- 
pose any new way of writing the 
English hexameter? I find no 
hint to that effect. He says, indeed, 
that he is not quite satisfied with 
any attempt that has yet been 
made in it on any considerable 
scale. He recommends a freer 
introduction of spondees (meaning 
by spondee a foot of two syllables, 
the first of which takes the accent) ; 
a little (and only a little) more 
attention to quantity; and a good 
deal of care to make the accents 
which are suggested by the sense 
coincide with those which are 
required by the rhythm. But he 
suggests no change in the funda- 
mental law of the metre ; and it is 
plain that the measure which he 
recommends as possessing so much 
rapidity, so much natural dignity, 
and a movement so like Homer’s, 
is nothing but the common English 
hexameter with which we are all 
painfully familiar, and of which 
the earliest specimen I ever heard 
(combining, as by anticipation it 
does, all the suggested improve- 
ments) may serve for a typical 
example : 


Here we go up, up, up; and here we go down, down, downy ; 
Here we go backwards and forwards, and hey for— 


But the poet unfortunately had not 
sufficient faith in his rhythm ; and 
by introducing here the alien ele- 
ment of rhyme altered its character. 
A very slight alteration will 
remove this blemish, and then the 
two verses may stand together as 
fair representatives of the family— 


the first exhibiting the spondaic 
effect, the second the dactylic ; both 
being rapid in movement, plain in 
words and style, and simple in 
ideas ; quantity being neither out- 
rageously violated nor pedantically 
affected, and the accents falling of 
themselves into the right places. 


Here we go up, up, up; and here we go down, down, downy; 
Here we go backwards and forwards; and hey for the city of London. 


What effects the metre of which 
I seriously assert that these two 
lines are a favourable example, may 
or may not be capable of in the 
hands of an artist, I do not under- 
take to say. But taking it as I find 
it, and as managed by the best 
artists who have yet made the ex- 
periment, I will venturetoaffirm that 
it is the metre which a translator of 
Homershould ofall othersavoid; the 
resemblance which its movement 
bears to Homer’s movement being 


the resemblance not of mimicry 
but of mockery ; a mere exaggera- 
tion of the characteristic peculiarity, 
without any of the other features 
by which it is balanced, softened, 
varied, or harmonised; and the 
conditions being such, that the 
better you make your English 
hexameter, the moreit will resemble 
the worst form of the measure 
which the Greek allows. And that 
this must be so, unless an entirely 
new element be introduced into 
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the English, I think I can show, 
provided we first come to a proper 
understanding as to the difference 
between quantity and accent. 

In all our English metres quan- 
tity is held of so little account— 
the essential metrical conditions 
are so independent of quantity— 
that many people seem to doubt 
whether our tongues and ears are 
capable of distinguishing between 
long and short. The Greeks and 
Romans, it is thought, had some 
art of pronunciation by which an 
accented syllable might sound 
short and an unaccented syllable 
long ; but an Englishman has no 
way of marking length or shortness 
except by accent or no accent. 
This I take to be a mere delusion. 
The quantity—the length of any 
syllable measured in time—is dis- 
tinguishable in English through all 
its degrees, by any ear. that will 
attend to it. Slumbers is a word of 
two long syllables, with the accent 
on the first. Supper is a word of 
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two short syllables, also with the 
accent on the first. Bittern has its 
first syllable short but accented, its 
second long but not accented. 
Quantity is a dactyl; quiddity a 
tribrach : the first syllable in both 
being accented, but in one long, in 
the other short. Rapidly isa word 
to which we find no parallel in 
Latin ; the first short but accented, 
the second long but unaccented, 
the third short. And so on to the 
end of the dictionary. The degrees 
of length being infinite in number, 
there are of course many syllables 
which are doubtful or common ; 
either you cannot tell whether to 
class them with the long or the 
short, or you may make them which 
you please by your pronunciation. 
But, in general, you can tell the 
quantity of every syllable at once, 
if you only listen for it, and may 
soon learn to be as much shocked 
by a false quantity in English, as 
if you knew it to be against a 
written rule, 


Sweetly cometh slumber, closing th’ o’erwearied eyelid, - 


is a correct Virgilian hexameter, like 


Ipsa tibi blandos fundent cunabula flores. 


Sweetly falleth slumber, closing the wearied eyelid, 


contains two shocking false quan- 
tities, 

The truth is, that we spoil our 
ears for this work, not only by 
want of attention to quantity in 
English, but by forcing ourselves 
to overlook a number of false 
quantities which we habitually 
make in Latin and Greek. For as 
no Englishman sounds the double 
consonant in such words as annus, 
tellus, terra, vacca, gemma, and the 
like, and the vowel in all such words 
is short, he has no means of length- 
ening the syllable. Therefore to 
distinguish dnus (for instance) 
from annus, he lengthens the short 
a; and generally learns his lesson 
so well that he fancies he hears ¢ 
short syllable in drus (pronounced 
exactly like cénus) and a long one 
In annus; whereas he does really 
hear exactly the reverse. And even 
the Carthusians, who know better 
than that, fancy that they hear a 
long syllable in one of the words, 


though they pronounce both ex- 
actly alike and as short as possible. 
A long list of similar deceptions of 
the ear might easily be drawn out. 
But if any one doubts whether 
English syllables differ in length 
as well as in accent, I can assure 
him that if he will make a little 
experiment which I have just 
been making, and of which I will 
presently exhibit the result, he 
will become painfully conscious ‘of 
the fact. 

This distinction between accent 
and quantity being clearly under- 
stood, a simple comparison of the 
rules by which the classical and 
the English hexameter are ane 
tively governed, is enough to show 
how unlike they must be in move- 
ment. Let us avoid all questions 
of dimeter and trimeter, all talk of 
dactyls, spondees, and catalexis, 
and all phrases which are encum- 
bered with disturbing associations ; 
and merely describe the two in 
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such English as any lady will un- 
derstand. 

First, what is an English hexa- 
meter ? 

A regular English hexameter is 
a line containing six distinctly ac- 
cented syllables ; of which (the first 
syllable in the line being always 
one) the first, second, third, and 
fourth are each followed either by 
one or by two uwnaccented syllables ; 
the fifth by two ; the sixth by one. 
Any series of words in which the 
accents can be so placed without 
violence, is within the law of the 
metre. (Quantity—that is, length 
measured in time—may be entirely 
disregarded. Any of the seventeen 
syllables which the line admits 
may be either long or short, by 
nature, by position, or by both. 
The rhythmical effect depends, of 
course, upon quantity, pause, divi- 
sion, alliteration, and many other 
conditions ; but it is the peculiar 
arrangement of the accents which 
makes the metre. With the accents 
placed according to the rule which 
I have given, a line may be good 
or bad, smooth or rough, quick or 
slow, but it is certain to be an Eng- 
lish hexameter. With the accents 
placed otherwise, it may easily be 
a much better thing, but it will not 
be recognised as a hexameter by 
any English-trained ear. 

What, on the other hand, 
classical hexameter ? 

A regular Virgilian hexameter is 
a line containing six /ong syllables, 
of which (the first syllable in the 
line being always one) the first, 
second, third, and fourth are each 
followed either by two short sylla- 
bles or by one long ; the fifth by 
two short ; the sixth by one which 
may be either long or short. This 
is the complete and invariable rule 
with regard to quantity. But 
quantity, though the fundamental 
and iu dispensable, is not the only 
condition of the metre. The accent 
also must be distributed according 
to certain laws. Of the six long 
syllables the two last must be 
accented. Of the remaining four, 
any one, two, or three may be 


is a 
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accented. All four must rot. Sub- 
ject to these conditions, the accent 
may be placed anywhere,* and the 
rhythmical effect depends mainly 
upon the management of it; but 
any series of Greek or Latin words 
in which these conditions are ful- 
filled will be found to be a correct 
and regular hexameter. 

Thus it appears that the only 
points in which the laws of the two 
metres concur, are the number of 
the syllables and the place of the 
two last accents. In all other re- 
spects they are different, and in 
one contradictory. The English 
takes account of accent only, and 
mays no regard to quantity. The 

atin is inexorable as to quantity, 
requires the time of each syllable 
to S distinctly felt and measured, 
and allows no choice but between 
one long and two short; while 
with regard to accent it gives much 
liberty. The English insists that 
the first four accents shall all be 
placed where the first four long 
syllables are placed in the Latin ; 
the Latin insists that all four shall 
never be so placed. 

I take the laws of the classical 
hexameter from Virgil, because his 
is the most perfectly developed 
form of the metre under conditions 
which enable us to judge of it. For 
whatever mistakes we make in 
sounding his vowels and conso- 
nants (and I have no doubt we 
make many), yet, as far as accentua- 
tion goes, we do pronounce Latin 
as Virgil did. The rule of pronun- 
ciation, as explained by Quintilian 
(Inst, Orat. 1. 5. 30), amounts in 
effect to this:—Every word takes 
one accent, and only one. In a 
word of more than two syllables, 
it is always placed on the last but 
two, except where the last but one 
is long; in that case, and in dis- 
syllables, always on the last but 
one, And this is an exact descrip- 
tion of our English practice. Of 
the Greek pronunciaticn, all. we 
know is that the rule of accentua- 
tion was in Quintilian’s time diffe- 
rent from the Latin. What it was 
in Homer’s time, Quintilian himself 





* The rule with regard to cesura is, I believe, involved in the rule for the 


accent. 
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probably did not know. Our mode 
of reading Homer, therefore, may be 
right or may be wrong. But in the 
mean time we do read Greek, in re- 
spect of accent, exactly as we read 
Latin ; and we find that the Homeric 
hexameter, so read, is in its funda- 
mental conditions the same as the 
Virgilian. In regard to quantity, it 


i) Cedpd pév Exovro vieoo’ ivi rovromépotowy. 


But we are just as much obliged to 
Jeel the length of it ; and if the ear 
once misapprehends the quantity, 
we have to correct it and begin the 
line again, in order to make the 
measure intelligible; whereas in 
English we have to do this only 
when we happen to misplace the 
accent; a mistake in quantity may 
make the measure clumsy, but 


abric, trata widovde kuXivesro Ndag advange :* 


or (to take a less exceptional ex- 
ample, and one which, owing to 
some peculiar effect of the casura, 


we Oo br’ tv obpav@ dorpa gat apdi cedHnv. 


Such lines are rare, even in Homer, 
as any one may satisfy himself if 
he will read a few pages of the Jliad 
as if he were scanning the verses, 
and count the number of lines 
which read naturally so. Still they 
do occur here and there; and so far 
the Homeric hexameter does, no 
doubt, come nearer to the English. 
sut to balance this, it admits freely 


tov 0° aire mpociere Bory dyabdc Arcopndne. 


Try an Englishman with 


Then straightway said in answer honest General Garibaldi, 


(which, in accent and quantity 
both, is really a correct Homeric 
verse),—he will not know how to 
read it into metre at all. 

These general considerations 
sufficiently explain the difference 
of the effect which the two metres 
have always had upon my ear; 
and they ought, I think, to suggest 
to those who have not yet per- 
ceived it, that a difference there 
is and must be as long as their 
respective laws are so widely and 


* I doubt whether even this would have been allowed without the long pause 
after airic, which is connected with the preceding line. 
sound, I suspect that aurap trata widovde, &c. would not have been endured. 
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is quite as regular and inexorable ; 
the greater licence which it admits 
being in the pronunciation, not in 
the measure. In Homer we have 
sometimes to dwell on a syllable 
naturally short so as to make it 
long, in a way which we are rarely 
or never called on to do in Virgil, 
as in 


never makes it unintelligible. With 
regard, again, to the placing of the 
accents, the Homeric hexameter, 
though less strict than the Vir- 
gilian, follows ordinarily the same 
rule. In Homer we do find now 
and then a line which reads like 
an English hexameter—viz., a line 
in which all the six long syllables 
are accented, as 


reads well in Greek, although a 
similarly constructed line would 
read well in English) :— 


and frequently another irregularity, 
which we never, or hardly ever, meet 
with in Virgil. It does not insist 
absolutely that the two last accents 
shall coincide with the two last 
long syllables; and thus allows 
lines of which the measure would 
be quite unintelligible in English. 
What, for instance, could be made 
of a line like 


radically at variance. But general 
conside rations are dry, and an 
example or two will make the case 
clearer. 

First, therefore, to show how 
very widely the respective systems 
of accentuation differ, let us take 
a few lines of Virgil, and observe 
how often the accent coincides with 
any of the four first long syllables, 
I distinguish the long syllable by 
the usual mark, and the accented 
syllable by italics. 


Even in a case of imitative 
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Mé veré primiim duleés ante dmnia Mise, 
Qudrum sécra fero, ingenti percilsus amdére, 
Accipiaint : ccelique vias et s?dera mdnstrent : 


Défectiis solis varids, lunwque labéres ; 


Unde tremor terris ; qua vi maria dlta tuméscant 


Objicibiis ruptis, rur@sque in se 7psa residant : 
Quid tantum dccand properént se tingere sdles 
Hiberni, vel que tardis mora néctibus dbstet. 


Here we see that the accent 


coincides with one of the first four 
long syllables in the rst, 3rd, 6th, 
7th, and 8th lines only once ; in the 
2nd and 5th only twice ; in the 4th 


not at all ; while the places in which 
it falls are scarcely twice alike. 

Now let us try a few of Mr. 
Arnold’s. We may as well take 
the first that come, p. 93. 


So shone forth in front of Troy, by the bed of Xanthus 

Between that and the ships, the Trojans’ nwmerous jires. 

In the plain there were kindled a thousand fires : by each one 
There sate fifty men, in the light of the ruddy fire. 

By their chariots stood the steeds, and champed the white barley, 
While their masters sate by the fire, and waited for morning. 


Here we find the six accents 
punctually falling every time in 
exactly the same places; varied a 
little in effect, indeed, by the dif- 
ferent degrees of violence which 
are required to force them in, but 
bound to occupy those places and 
no other, wpon peril of confounding 
the metre. All relations of quan- 
tity are so disordered or disre- 
garded, that I presume Mr. Arnold 
seeks in that mode of irregularity 
some relief from the monotony 
which, in a succession of three or 
four smooth lines, becomes in- 
tolerable. Ifit were not the special 
object of his work to recommend 
hexameter, I could even think that 
he meant to extend the irregularity 
to the accents also, allowing the 
reader to drop the first altogether, 
and so begin the line with two un- 
accented syllables—a liberty which 
in five lines out of the six would 
be a great relief. But that would 
transform it at once into another 
metre, which could have no pre- 
tence to the name of hexameter. 
And yet, from his obvious dislike 
to begin the line with a word 
which will naturally bear the ac- 
cent, I almost think that this is 
what he privately does himself, 
and that that other metre is what 
he hears in his own head. Does he 
really read ‘Between that and the 
ships, ‘Zn the plain,’ ‘Z'herve sate 
fifty men, ‘By their chariots, 


‘While their masters? Would any 
of these lines read itself so? Read 
any of them naturally, and what 
happens? It becomes immediately 
a line with only jive accented 
syllables—an ordinary blank verse, 
in fact, varied and made dactylic 
by the introduction of a few re- 
dundant unaccented syllables (after 
the manner of that variety of the 
ordinary octo-syllabie couplet with 
which Scott and Byron have made 
us familiar. 

But it is not to list to the waterfall 

That Parisina leaves her hall ; 

And it is not to gaze on the heavenly light 
That the lady walks in the shadow of 

night, &c.) 

A metre of which very good use 
might probably be made, and which 
may possibly prove after all the 
best English representative of the 
classic hexameter, but certainly not 
itself a hexameter, and certainly 
not that which Mr. Arnold meant 
to write and means to recommend. 
I may say more of it presently; 
but I want first to dispose of the 
first question, which relates to the 
respective movement of the Greek 
and English hexameter properly so 
called, 

In Mr. Arnold’s lines I have dis- 
tinguished by italics the syllables 
on which I presume that he intends 
the accent to fall. Compare with 
them the original Greek, accented 
according to our pronunciation, 





English Hexameters on the Classical Model, 


Técca pEonyy v viwy noe ZavOoio poawy 
Towwy Kauwyrwr y Tbpa gaivero Triob 70. 
Xie dp ev mide mbpa Kaisro* wap Oe ixaorp 


Eiaro mevrnxdvra, aéhg mvpog aopevoia. 


"Irmo de, pi NedKov epeTTTomevor Kat odbpag, 


Eordorec rap’ dxéoguy, évOpovor 7 nw pipvoy. 


Here we see that the accent 
coincides in each line with only 
two of the first four long syllables ; 
and in what respect the movement 
of the English resembles that of 
the Greek, I profess myself unable 
to perceive. 

But the most effective mode of 
exhibiting the contrast would be 
by producing, if it were possible, 
specimens of both in the same lan- 
guage. If one could but construct 


with Latin words a hexameter on 
the English model, or with English 
words one on the Latin model, I 
think no ear could help perceiving 
that the movement is essentially 
and irreconcilably different. It is 
not easy to do this in either case, 
so many words in each language 
are by the conditions excluded ; 
but if sense be not too strictly 


insisted upon, the sound may be 
obtained, 


Incipe parve puer risu cognoscere matrem : 
Matri longa decem tulerunt fastidia menses, 


Incipe parve puer 


Can anybody produce me an 


English hexameter resembling, in 
the succession of sounds, any one 


: cui non risere parentes, 
Nec Deus hune mensa, Xc. 


of these three lines? I think not. 


But if I shift the accents a little, 
and write, 


Incipe parve puercule, risu noscere matrem, 
Matri longa tulérunt sex fastidia menses : 


Incipe parve puercule, 


fac ridere parentes, -— 


do we not all recognise at once the movement of our new friend ? 
Why dost thou prophesy so my death to me, Xanthus ? 


Two or three lines in Latin 
made of words exactly correspond- 


ing in length, divisions, po 
accent, and all other metrical con- 
ditions (except quantity, which is 
of course out of the question), with 
the component words of two or 
three approved English hexameters, 
would be a fairer and more satis- 
factory test ; but I doubt whether 
they can be made, I find, how- 


It needs not, &e. 


ever, that true Virgilian hexa- 
meters—accent, czesura, quantity, 
and all—may be constructed in 
English words, and in that way 
the true movement of the classical 
measure may be fairly contrasted 
with that of its modern repre- 
sentative. 

In the following hexametrical 
dialogue, A speaks in Virgilian 
measure, B in that of Longfellow. 


Verses so modulate, so tuned, so varied in accent, 


Rich with unexpected changes 


, smooth, stately, sonorous, 


Rolling ever forward, tidelike, with thunder, in endless 
Procession, complex melodies—pause, quantity, accent, 
After Virgilian precedent and practice, in order 

Distributed—could these gratify th’ Etonian ear-drum ? 


How should Etonian ears that are trained in Virgil and Homer 
Follow a measure like that? Where, where are your dactyls? I counted 


Two in each line at most. 
Stept on his dactyls alon 


Hexameter always in my time 


g, like a toe-tripping queen of the ballet. 
Yours on accents false goes hobbling. 


Vain your endeavour 


Long to distinguish from short: long or short is all one to us English. 
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Virgil my model is: accent, cesura, division, 
His practice regulates ; his laws my quantity obeyeth. 


B. 


Longfellow most pleases me ; no trouble his quantity gives me, 
Each verse bounding along like a ship that bounds through the waters. 
a * 7 * * 


How different the movement of 
these two measures is will probably 
be made manifest by a practical 
test; for I fully expect that Etonian 
ears will at first be quite puzzled 
by A’s verses, and that ears not 
trained in Virgil and Homer will 
not be able to make out the metre 
at all, while B’s will be understood 
at once by everybody. 

To me, I confess, the effect of the 
metre construoted upon A’s system 
is not bad. But unless the same 
effect can be obtained by some 
other process than that of com- 
posing it with words resembling 
Latin or Greek words in their me- 
trical conditions, it is useless for 
any practical purpose; because it 
excludes more than half the words, 
and I suppose nine-tenths of the 
combinations of words, in the lan- 
guage. I can conceive it possible 
indeed that a new English metre 
may be invented, resting upon six 
regularly recurring accents as the 
ground, and made musical by some 
variation played upon it with quan- 
tity ; just as the Latin takes quan- 
tity for its ground, and obtains its 
variations through the management 
of the accent. But it will take 
some time to invent, and more to 
make it familiar. And in the mean- 
time, what need is there to seek 
for a new metre at all? 

Mr. Arnold is curiously coy on 
this point. He carefully avoids all 
mention of the word hexameter, 
until he has passed in review what 
we are to consider as all the re- 
maining alternatives, and succes- 
sively rejected them. When he has 
led us to the brink of despair, he at 
last tells us that there is still one 
metre remaining which has not 
been condemned ; and we seem to be 
driven to the dilemma of accepting 
this or making up our minds to go 
without any translation of the 
Iliad, Tf this were so, I should 
have no objection to an attempt 





being made in English hexameter, 
provided I am not myself bound 
to read it. But Mr. Arnold’s enu- 
meration of the possibilities appears 
to me to be very arbitrary and very 
incomplete. When he is reminded 
that hexameters have not been used 
in English on any considerable 
scale with success, he is content to 
reply (p. 76), Solvitur ambulando: 
the objection may be removed by 
producing good English hexame- 
ters. Yet the ten-syllable couplet 
is rejected because rhyme, as Pope 
uses it, ‘tends to pair lines which 
in the original are independent ; 
and thus the movement of the 
poem ischanged,’ and because Chau- 
cer’s narrative manner, ‘though a 
very good and sound manner, is 
neither grand nor Homeric.’ Ten- 
syllable stanzas with interwoven 
rhymes are rejected, because, if the 
simpler system of correspondences 
changes the movement of Homer, 
the more intricate system of corre- 
spondences must change it more 
profoundly. All varieties of ballad- 
metre are rejected, because Dr. 
Maginn has turned a passage of the 
Odyssey into a jig; and Walter 
Scott, not being ‘one of the five or 
six supreme poets of the world,’ 
has failed to attain ‘the grand 
manner.’ Blank-verse is condemned 
because Milton’s movement, though 
grand, is unlike Homer’s ; because 
Cowper imitates Milton ; because 
Tennyson has written three lines 
in which the thought belongs to 
another order of ideas than Ho- 
mer’s, and the rhythm to another 
order of movement; while the 
blank-verse in which the most 
rapid passages of Shakspeare’s 
plays are written forms a mould 
into which Homer could not be 
poured without being first entirely 
broken up, melted down, and com- 
posed afresh. And this, as far as 
I can make out, is all. Surely one 
may reply in Mr. Arnold’s own 
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words, Solvitur ambulando: the 
objections may be met by producing 
a form of the rhymed couplet, 
of the ten-syllable stanza, of the 
ballad-stanza, or of blank-verse, of 
which the movement is not at vari- 
ance with the movement of Homer. 
The paces to which Pope trained the 
heroic couplet, Milton the blank- 
verse, Scott the octo-syllabic rhyme, 
are surely not the only paces of 
which those several metres are 
capable. If Chaucer failed to rise 
to the true epic dignity, it was not 
because his measure kept him down. 
The rhymed couplet,as he manages 
it, follows freely wherever the 
imagination leads; and if he had 
had an Jliad in him would have 
served him for a vehicle of expres- 
sion perfectly well. The measure 
which is best for a ballad is not 
likely to be good for an epic ; and 
therefore I should not look among 
Percy’s relics for the best metre to 
imitate Homer in; but the common 
ballad-metre admits of many varia- 
tions of movement; and we do 
not kiiow what might be done with 
it if a man of genius took it in 
hand. For large and long-sustained 
effects, however, | suppose the line 
of five accents, in one form or an- 
uther, will always be the favourite 
in English. The Alexandrine, 
which has six, is too slow, and in- 
dleed intolerable, except as recurring 
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at measured and rather distant in- 
tervals; or by way of an occa- 
sional change, as at the close of a 
Drydenian triplet. The octo-sylla- 
bic, which has four, is too light in 
its rapidity: it wants stateliness, 
But among the various arrange- 
ments of the ten-syllable line in 
stanza with rhyme, there are some 
which lend themselves with great 
facility to almost any movement 
which is wanted. The Don Juan 
stanza, for instance, has a remark- 
able power of rising and sinking, 
of passing from grandeur to fami- 
liarity, from the pathetic to the 
playful, and vice versd, without ef- 
fort or abruptness : and this is one 
of the-requisites which a translator 
of Homer cannot dispense with. 
He must be able to pass at once 
from the famous nod of Jupiter 
(Zl. I. 528) to his altercation with 
Juno (of the nobleness in manner of 
which, by the way—an invariable 
Homeric attribute, according to 
Mr. Arnold, p. 36—we should be 
better judges if we could compare 
it with the prose Billingsgate of 
Homer’s day); then to the relent- 
ing smile of the white-armed god- 
dess, when Vulcan intercedes and 
offers her the cup; and the inex- 
haustible merriment of the Olym- 
pian party as he hands it round; 
and to do this easily and natu- 
rally. 


Therewith to all the gods in order due 
He poured sweet wine, and played the cupbearer ; 
And the gods laughed with all their hearts to view 
Lame Vulcan like a young page serving there : 
And so they feasted all the long day through, 
Till the sun set, and feasted well they were. 
To grace the feast his harp Apollo strung, 
And all in parts the sweet-voiced Muses sung. 


The necessity, however, of having 
two sets of triple rhymes in every 
stanza limits the resources of the 
translator inconveniently, and forms 
a serious objection to this mea- 
sure, as well as to Chaucer’s seven- 
line stanza ; either of which might 
otherwise be used with very good 
effect. But where is the objection 
to our own natural blank-verse ? 
—a measure into which English 
speech rises of itself the moment 
it aspires to speak in measure at 
all—a measure in which we know 


from Shakspeare that every condi- 
tion of feeling, every action of in- 
tellect, every mood of imagination, 
can find fit utterance—a measure 
with the normal structure of which 
all our ears are so familiar, that any 
variety of modulation may be in- 
troduced without danger of con- 
fusion—a measure in which if 
Tennyson has written three lines 
of which the movement is too slow 
for Homer, he has written hundreds 
in which all the characteristic qua- 
lities which Mr. Arnold finds in 
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Homer —rapidity of movement, 
plainness of words and style, sim- 
plicity and directness of ideas, and 
above all, nobleness of manner, are 
as conspicuous as in Homer himself 
—a measure of which the very 
difficulty lies in the abundance of 
its liberty and resources, which 
are dangerous to those who do not 
know how to use them, but an 
unmixed advantage and facility to 
those who do. Where is its defect ? 
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T cannot think that the difference 
in length, as compared with the 
hexameter, forms any objection ; 
for the different constitution of the 
languages makes it impossible to 
present the thoughts in the same 
order and within the same spaces, 
clause for clause, and cadence for 
cadence ; as we may learn at once 
from Mr. Arnold’s prose version of 
one of the passages selected for 
illustration :— 


récca, peonyd vewy 6% ZavOo10 podwy, 
Tpwwy KkavoytTwy Tupa paivero. 


Presented in this order, the Greek 
words are as simple, natural, and 
straightforward as possible. Pre- 
sent the best English equivalents 
in the same order, and the con- 
struction is involved, unnatural, 
and hardly intelligible. To make 
it read like sense, Mr. Arnold has 
been obliged to alter the order of 
the clauses. By that necessary 
alteration he has quite changed 
the cadence and emphasis; and 
after all, he has not succeeded in 
giving even the meaning correctly. 
*So many in number, between the 
ships and the streams of Xanthus, 
shone forth in front of Troy the 
fires kindled by the Trojans.’ ‘So 
many in number shone the fires,’ 
is not the same as réaea rupa paivero 
— ‘so many fires shone; and the 
closing of the sentence with Tpawy 
kavrov, instead of mupa daivero, 
alters the effect far more than a 
much more extensive change of 
construction need have done, This 
Mr. Arnold has himself felt, and in 
his metrical version has put the 
clauses together in a different way, 
though without attempting to keep 
the order of the original. In fact, 
if Homer is to be translated into 


English at all, whether in prose or 
verse, the translator must be pre- 
pared to break him up and repro- 
duce him; and even if he had a 
metre exactly the same, it does not 
follow that he could make it fit. 
What he wants is not a line of the 
same length, but a measure which 
is easy, flowing, familiar, stately, 
unshackled, and capable of variety. 
Any such measure, however diffe- 
rent it be in structure, will supply 
means of representing the metrical 
effect of the Homeric hexameter, 
just asthe English language supplies 
means of representing the sense ; 
but it must do it in its own way. 

Mr. Arnold will perhaps ask for 
an example; for of his own at- 
tempts he speaks very modestly, 
and he may fairly claim to have 
his translation judged by compari- 
son, not with the original, but with 
another translation. Well, the ques- 
tion is as to the metrical effect 
involved in rival metres ; for other- 
wise [ have no exception to take to 
the principles which he lays down. 
Now we have seen his translation 
into hexameter of the passage last 
mentioned. Here is one in blank 
verse :— 


Not fewer shone before the walls of Troy, 
Between the rolling Xanthus and the ships, 


The camping Trojans’ watch-fires. 


In the plain 


A thousand fires were burning, and by each, 
Grouped round the ruddy light, sate fifty men ; 
While the steeds mouthed their corn aloof, and stood 
Beside the chariots, waiting for the dawn. 


Take a man or a woman who 
cannot read Greek; would the 
hexameters convey to him or her 
a truer idea of Homer’s manner, an 


impression more like that which 
the original conveys to Mr. Arnold 
himself, than the blank verse? I 
suspect not, 
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But Mr. Arnold may perhaps in- 
sist on appearing by his champion, 
and refer me to Dr. Hawtrey. 

The most successful attempt (says he) 
hitherto made at rendering Homer into 
English, the attempt in which Homer’s 
general effect has been best retained, is an 
attempt made in the hexameter measure. 
. +... The passage is short; and Dr. 
Hawtrey’s version of it is suffused with a 
pensive grace, which is perhaps rather 
more Virgilian than Homeric ; still it is 
the one version of any part of the 
‘Iliad’ which in some degree reproduces 
for me the original effect of Homer : it is 
the besi, and it is in hexameters.—(p. 77.) 
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I have already said that the 
proper issue is not how far the 
translation reproduces for Mr. 
Arnold the effect which is pro- 
duced on him by the original ; but 
how far it produces that effect 
upon one to whom the original is 
unknown. Upon this issue, if I 
too may appear by my champion, 
the challenge is fair, and I accept 
it. 

As readers of Fraser do not all 
earry a J/omer in their pockets, it 
may be convenient to begin with 
the original :— 


Nov & addove piv wavrac b06 iXlkwracg Axatode, 


Ove Kev dv 


voiny, Kai Tovvopa pvOnoaipyny’ 


Aow 6’ ob déivapat icéewy koophrope Nady, 

Kdoropa @ ixmmédapor rai mvé ayabdy TModvdeixea, 
AbroxcactyviTw, TW pot pia yEvaro phTNO. 

"H ody éorricOny Aaxedaipovog é tparevije ; 

“H devoo piv Exovro vieoo’ ivi movTordpotst, 

Noy & adr’. ob 2édover paxny Karadipevar avoodyr, 
Aloyed Cediérec wai dveidea THAN & por toriv ; 

“Qe oaro* rode & 70n Karéixey puciZooe aia 

"Ev Aakedaipor adOt, diy ivi marpice yaiy. 


Dr. Hawtrey’s version is thus given by Mr. Arnold: 


Clearly the rest I behold of the dark-eyed sons of Achaia ; 

Known to me well are the faces of all ; their names I remember. 

Two, two only remain, whom I see not among the commanders, 

Castor fleet in the car—Polydeukes, brave with the cestus— 

Own dear brethren of mine—one parent loved us as infants. 

Are they not here in the host, from the shores of lov’d Lacedemon, 

Or, though they came with the rest in ships that bound through the waters, 

Dare they not enter the fight or stand in the Council of Heroes, 

All for fear of the shame and the taunts my crime has awakened ? 
So said she :—they long since in Earth’s soft arms were reposing, 

There in their own dear land, their father-land, Lacedsemon. 


Now, I admit that there is a 
certain grace here even in the ver- 
sification, and that for ten or twelve 
lines it is not an unpleasant kind 
of canter; but I doubt whether 
another dozen of the same would 
be agreeable, and I deny altogether 
that the metrical movement has 


any resemblance whatever to that 
of the Greek lines which we have 
just read. I should expect that the 
following translation in blank verse 
would give anybody who was not 
acquainted with the Greek measure 
a much better idea of what it is 
like to me :— 


Yet still, though all the other Greeks I see 


Whom I should know by person and by name, 
Two chiefs I miss,—Castor, for horsemanship 
Far-famed, and Pollux, matchless in the ring, — 
My brethren : yea, one mother bare us all. 
Came they not over from sweet Lacedsemon 
In the sea-travelling ships? Or are they loth, 
Being here, to mix with the others in the field, 
Fearing reproach and scorn because of me? 

So spake she : knowing not that they long since, 
Lapped in the bosom of the teeming earth, 
In Lacedemon lay, their native land. 
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I meant to confine myself to a 
protest against English hexameters, 
which I hold to be admirably 
adapted for a translation of Propria 
que maribus and As in presenti, 
and for nothing else. But I will 
take the opportunity of adding a 
few words in favour of an entirely 
different way of dealing with the 
Lliad—a way which nobody seems 
to have thought of, though it offers 
a great field for an enterprising 
genius. 

To scholars ‘who possess at the 
same time with knowledge of 
Greck adequate poetical taste and 
feeling, Mr. Arnold tells us (p. 4) 
‘no translation will seem of much 
worth compared with the original.’ 
If this be so, is it judicious to 
attempt a translation which shall 
aspire to present itself for com- 
parison with the- original before 
that tribunal? If the true effect of 
Homer cannot be reproduced in a 
translation, is it well that any one 
should take upon him a task which 
makes such reproduction ‘his in- 
dispensable business? Is it not 
better that those who wish to know 
what Homer is really like should 
be recommended, as the shortest 
way, to learn Greek and read him ? 

But though we cannot have 
Homer himself in English, there is 
no reason why we should not have 
in English the story which Homer 
told. Why should not the Jliad 
be made an English book, like the 
Arabian Nights? I want some- 
body to invite the men and women, 
the boys and girls, now living in 
England, to listen to an old story : 
and to tell them all about the 
quarrel between Agamemnon and 
Achilles, and what came of it. He 


may choose prose or verse, as he 
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finds most convenient; he may 
borrow from Homer as much as he 
pleases ; he may leave out whatever 
he cannot bring in with a good 
effect. But he must address his 
audience in his own and their own 
language, in such forms as may 
find easiest passage through their 
ears into their hearts, and such 
cadences as are most agreeable to 
them. Though his inspiration and 
his matter come from Homer, his 
fecling, taste, and manner must be 
his own. Imitation he must not 
think of. He must consider himself 
rather as a rival than an imitator. 
if he can tell any part of the story 
better than Homer, let him by all 
means do so; at all events, let him 
not deliber ay zee? the worse 
effect to the better, in order to 
make it more like the effect which 
the original produces upon the 
mind of a Greek professor. Pope 
did not trouble himself much with 
fidelity to the effect of Homer ; but 
he would have made a much better 
poem of the J/iad if he had not 
attended to it at all. As it is, it is 
in virtue of the freedom which he 
used in mak ing it ‘a pretty poem, 
but not Homer,’ that it still remains 
the only version of ‘the tale of 
Troy divine’ which has obtained a 
popular audience in England. 
Pope’s genius, however, was not of 
the epic order; it was not a good 
subject for him. But what if 
Tennyson had taken the story of 
the Jliad for his subject,and treated 
it, not in Homer’s manner, but in 
his own? I believe that England 
would have had an epic added to 
her literature as popular as Waver- 
ley and as great as Paradise Lost, 
Is there no one among us with 
spirit for such an gt 

Ss. 
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THE INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES, ACCORDING TO 
PHRENOLOGY, EXAMINED. 


By ALEXANDER BAIN, 


NVHE phrenologists subdivide the 

INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES into 
three orders: the external senses ; the 
internal senses, or the perceptive facul- 
ties ; and the reflective faculties, The 
external senses are disposed of ina 
very summary manner, as having 
little place in the system ; the diffe- 
rent classes of ideas that the mind 
derives through sensation are re- 
ferred to the second division, the 
internal senses, otherwise called 
verceptive faculties. Of the intel- 
cian faculties, fourteen in num- 
ber, twelve are perceptive; the 
reflective are Comparison and Caus- 
ality. 

‘The organs of the intellectual 
faculties are small, but active. If 
they had been as large as those of 
the propensities, we should have 
been liable to intellectual passions. 
The comparative calmness of our 
reasoning processes is probably the 
result of the small size of these 
organs. —(Combe, vol. ii. p. 28.) 
The truth is, however, that many 
of these faculties attain the pitch 
of intensity denominated passion, 
Combe admits that Tune, the foun- 
dation of music, is a source of 
strong pleasure; but so also, in 
certain minds, is Form, Colouring, 
Order, Language, &e. 

As regards the first in order of 
the intellectual group, Individu- 
ality, we shall for once take a 
liberty with our subject, and place 
it lastamong the perceptive faculties, 
on the ground that the apparent 
simplicity with which it is invested 
in the phrenological handling is 
delusive, and that in reality it pre- 
sents a compound made up of 
nearly all the other members of the 
perceptive class, This will be ap- 
parent when we come to examine 
it. 

23. Form.—Gall being desired to 
examine the head of a young girl 
who had an extreme facility of dis- 
tinguishing and recollecting per- 
sons, he found her eyes pushed 
laterally outward, and a certain 
squinting look ; after innumerable 


additional observations, he spoke 
of an organ of the knowledge of 
pentane. The general effect of a 
arge development of this organ is 
to throw the eyes farther asunder. 
If it be true, as it probably is to a 
great extent, that the discrimination 
of personal appearance turns wpon 
difference of form, or configuration, 
Spurzheim was perfectly right in 
generalizing Gall’s designation into 
a faculty of Form. There is, how- 
ever, no reason why the sense of 
Colour should not enter into the 
discrimination likewise, as far as 
human beings, animals, plants, and 
many other objects are concerned ; 
for the variety of tint and com- 
plexion in individuals is nearly as 
great and as well marked as the 
variety of shapes. The decisive in- 
stances of a faculty of form are 
such objects as written language, 
arbitrary symbols, outline draw- 
ings, the shapes of crystals, plants, 
and animals in the skeleton state ; 
and other instances where, although 
colour is present, the form is the 
predominating circumstance. The 
naturalist must possess the faculty 
in good measure ; the painter, 
sculptor, and poet, are assisted by 
it; to the designer it is no less 
essential ; the mechanical operator 
in many crafts, as the engineer, 
carpenter, engraver, &c., is very 
much dependent on the same nice 
appreciation of differences in the 
shapes of things ; and indeed any 
one occupied in imitating or fabri- 
cating things whose principal 
characteristic is their shape, should 
be well endowed in this region. 
The Chinese are considered to have 
the development conspicuous ; and 
undoubtedly their written language 
gives as much scope for its exercise 
as anything that can be named, 
either in nature or in art. As a 
matter of course, a portrait painter 
should have the faculty in good 
measure. It was one of the many 
organs largely developed in the 
massive head of Cuvier. 

The organ of Form, as now ex- 
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plained, is confined to visible form, 
and is therefore an endowment 
superinduced on the sense of sight. 
No allusion is made to the percep- 
tion of form by touch, the exclusive 
instrument of the blind, and an aid 
to vision in other instances. A 
psychologist would view the faculty 
as related to the cerebral centres 
of the organ of sight wherever 
they may lie, or rather of the 
muscular part of the apparatus of 
vision. In following the shapes 
of things, the eye is essentially 
active ; notwithstanding the asser- 
tion of Sir W. Hamilton and others, 
that the mere optical or retinal 
sensibility would give the percep- 
tion of form and size. In fact, we 
do employ the intervention of the 
muscular movements of the orb, 
and it is their sensibility, supported 
by adequate cerebral power, that 
determines the nice shades of dis- 
crimination as regards the property 
in question. 

24. Size-—‘There is an essential 
difference between the idea of Size 
and that of form ; and the faculty 
of distinguishing form differs from 
that of distinguishing size. The 
form may be the same, and the size 
different.’ ‘The organ is placed at 
the internal extremity of the arch 
of the eyebrow.’ Not content 
with assigning separate organs to 
size and form, Dr. Vimont would 
constitute Distance as a distinct 
cognition with an organ of its own, 
and although Combe and Spurz- 
heim decline to concur in this 
allocation, they are confident as 
regards the separateness of the two 
others. 

This position of theirs, we are 
convinced, will not stand on exami- 
nation. An estimate of form that 
excludes an estimate of size may 
be pronounced an impossibility. 
For how do we perceive the diffe- 
rence between a circle and an oval, 
if not by the difference of size, or 
the greater elongation of the one 
figure as compared with the other ? 
Suppose two members of the same 
family, having a strong family like- 
ness, but differing in the circum- 
stance that the face of the one was 
very slightly longer than the other, 
the discrimination of the two would 


obviously be a nice discrimination 
of size. But the conclusive argu- 
ment is to be found in the science 
of mathematics, which has never 
been able to discover a method of 
defining form, except by means of 
size. The delineation of curves, by 
what is called the system of 
coordinates, and of which there are 
two sorts, is effected by stating the 
yroportions, in one case, of two 
on drawn in different directions 
to every point of the curve ; and in 
another case, of one revolving line 
with the angle of its revolution ; in 
both instances the statement gives 
exclusively the sizes or magnitudes 
of these coordinates, The phreno- 
logists have never adverted to this 
significant practice, which, after all, 
is only a scientific rendering of the 
fact above alluded to, that to be 
nicely discriminative of the degree 
of elongation of an oval or an 
oblong, it is essential to feel acutely 
the difference of length of the figures 
compared, and if this is felt, the 
form is determined as a matter of 
course. No other susceptibility 
could add in any degree to the 
discrimination thus made. 

We must, therefore, accept in 
preference the modified view of Sir 
G. Mackenzie, himself a phrenolo- 
gist, that, ‘ magnitude, size, length, 
breadth, thickness, height, depth, 
distance, being all, strictly speak- 
ing, referable to extension, the 
faculty which we are in quest of is 
probably that of space in general.’ 
Or rather say, that as touch is ex- 
cluded from the case, the Muscular 
susceptibility of the eye is the real 
power, a power not owing solely 
to the organization of the six 
muscles of the orbit, but to the 
nervous centres that originate the 
first, third, fourth, and sixth pairs 
of cerebral nerves, by which these 
muscles are stimulated to act. If 
the other phrenologists would close 
with the suggestion of Sir G. Mac- 
kenzie, and unite the organs of 
form and size, which adjoin one 
another at the inner angle of the 
eye, we should gladly listen to any 
evidence that they may have to 
offer, of the coincidence between a 
large development of this region, 
and nicety of ocular perception in 
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all that regards the magnitudes, 
shapes, distances, and proportions 
of extended matter ; and if the ob- 
servations were sufficient to pro- 
duce a conviction of the soundness 
of their position, we should then 
say that probably the part of the 
brain indicated is either itself the 
cerebral centre of the third, fourth, 
and sixth nerves, or is thrust into 
prominence by the enlargement of 
a neighbouring part.in the interior, 
which is the true centre. Unfor- 
tunately, however, we are told that 
the frontal sinus throws a difficulty 
in the way of observing the pre- 
sent organ; and the negative evi- 
dence is therefore what is chiefly 
relied on in proving its existence 
and functions. 

25. Weight.— Persons who excel 
at archery and quoits, and also 
those who find great facility in 
judging of momentum ‘and resis- 
tance in mechanics, are observed 
to possess the parts of the brain 
lying nearest to the organ of size 
largely developed. It is large also 
in the mask of Brunel, the cele- 
brated engineer and mechanician, 
In blowing crown glass, the work- 
man dips the end of a hollow iron 
tube into a pot of melted glass 
and takes up as much of it as will 
suffice to make a circle. To form 
a full-sized circle, the quantity 
raised should be nine pounds and 
a half; and when visiting a manu- 
factory at Newcastle, | was told 
that an expert workman will gene- 
rally hit the exact quantity, and 
very rarely deviate to the extent 
of two or three ounces, either 
under or over it. I observed the 
organ of weight very largely deve- 
loped in the successful workman. 
I have observed it large also in all 
players on the harp, violin, and 
pianoforte, who are remarkable for 
exquisiteness of touch.—(Combe; 
ii. 46.) All this is explicit and in- 
telligible; and we have no diffi- 
culty in admitting the suscepti- 
bility to different degrees of ex- 
pended energy—whether in raising 
weights, in resisting moving bodies, 
or in putting tools in motion,—as 
an ultimate power of the human 
mind, and unequally manifested 
among individuals, We consider it 


Weight, 7 


as related to the so-called ‘muscular 
sense,’ or the feeling connected with 
muscular exertion. The preceding 
organs involved the muscularity of 
the eye exclusively, this involves 
the hands, arms, and the body 
generally, When we exert our 
force in any piece of work, we are 
conscious of the amount put forth ; 
that is, we are distinctly aware of 
any increase or diminution of that 
amount, The porter carrying a 
hundredweight on his back, knows 
if any one takes off or puts on 
twenty pounds ; in the hand, we 
should probably mark a difference 
of an ounce in half a pound. The 
delicate graduation of our energy 
in mechanical operations depends 
on the natural and acquired deli- 
cacy of this sense of power ex- 
pended, of ‘virtue passing out of 
us, so to speak. Up to this point, 
there is no ground of dispute. But 
there seems a tendency in some 
phrenologists to extend the func- 
tion beyond the compass of handi- 
craft skill, and to introduce it as 
an element in the mind of the con- 
triving engineer, and the mathema- 
tician who discusses force by alge- 
braical symbols, without ever put- 
ting his hand to any piece of 
mechanism. Now we may admit 
that engineers of eminence usually 
combine the lower aptitudes of the 
workshop with the higher powers 
of design ; and still more readily 
do we grant that the experimental 
philosopher stands in need of the 
present endowment to give him 
dexterity as a manipulator ; but it 
is not absolutely essential to engi- 
neering contrivances, and not at 
all essential to a writer on theo- 
retical mechanics like Laplace. It 
is said to be large in the head of 
Newton, which is not improbable ; 
for we all know that Newton’s 
greatness in the experimental walk 
was second only to his mathema- 
tical and speculative greatness. So 
it ought to be large in Hook, 
Priestley, Cavendish, Faraday, 
Wheatstone, and many other expe- 
rimental philosophers that could be 
named. 

In discussing the phrenological 
organ of Constructiveness, we had 
occasion to point out the clash be- 
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tween the functions of that organ 
and the present. Constructiveness 
was stated by Combe to be large 
in operative surgeons, painters, 
sculptors, engravers, and in cabinet- 
makers and tailors that excel in 
their art. Now a very full endow- 
ment of weight, as defined above, 
would give to the men of all those 
professions every conceivable supe- 
riority of mere manipulation ; and 
we can see nothing for construc- 
tiveness to do farther, except to 
impart in a still fuller measure the 
very same susceptibility to ex- 
pended force. When it is said that 
the elder Herschel had large con- 
structiveness because his excellence 
as an astronomer was in part owing 
to his being able to fabricate im- 
proved telescopes by his own hands, 
we may reply, the same faculty is 
fully conferred by the organ of 
weight ; unless invention or origi- 
nality of design were also specified 
as an essential of the first named 
faculty, which is certainly not the 
case. It is true that a fondness for 
mechanical fabrication may exist 
without much skill of hand; our 
tastes and our aptitudes do not 
always concur ; but phrenology has 
not adverted to this distinction, nor 
taken any step, so far as we know, 
that would rebut the accusation of 
having assigned two distinct organs 
to one and the same faculty. 

We cannot feel very much satis- 
fied as to the intrinsic probability 
of the allocation of the present 
organ. The faculty comprehends 
a very large part of our entire 
voluntary activity. The only mus- 
cular regions not included in it, are 
the eyes, features, jaw, and voice. 
For it is not confined to skill of 
hand, but takes in all those adjust- 
ments of the body involved in 
walking upright, skating, archery, 
quoits, tumbling, ball-tossing, and 
other feats of the acrobat ; so that 
we may consider it as a general 
endowment of our voluntary acti- 
vity, dependent physically upon 
the cerebral centres that give origin 
to the anterior, or motor, roots of 
the spinal nerves taken collectively. 
That a high development of those 
centres should be apparent merely 
as a small swelling in about one- 


fourth part of the extent of the 
eyebrow, is exceedingly improbable. 
On one hypothesis of the functions 
of the cerebellum, the grouping of 
muscular movements, as in flying, 
swimming, walking, &ec., is attri- 
buted to that part of the brain ; 
and it would not be unreasonable 
to suppose that a large cerebellum 
might aid also in the acquired 
groupings of mechanical skill. We 
must not, however, stop short of 
the hemispheres in our explanation 
of the control of the voluntary 
muscles, and it is not consistent 
with other facts to locate an energy 
so extensive and complicated in 
such a limited mass. We have 
conceded to phrenology the absence 
of inherent improbability in sup- 
posing the region of conjoined form 
and size to be connected with the 
centres of three cerebral nerves, the 
motors of the eye; but in the pre- 
sent instance, we have an organ of 
less magnitude raised to the impor- 
tance of commanding the thirty-one 
anterior roots of the spinal system. 
It would be an exceedingly inte- 
resting result, if we could allocate 
with certainty the cerebral centres 
whence emanate the impulses to 
our voluntary movements, and 
which, when largely developed, give 
sensibility and ane of gradua- 
tion to those movements ; but we 
cannot say that phrenology has 
even started a plausible conjecture 
on this matter. 

26. Colouring.—The organ forthe 
sense and perception of colour is 
in the centre of the eyebrow. 
‘The faculty, when powerful, gives 
a delight in contemplating colours, 
and a vivid feeling of their har- 
mony and discord. Those in whom 
the organ is deficient experience 
little interest in colouring, and are 
almost insensible to difference of 
hues,’ 

Ina discussion with Lord Jeffrey, 
who maintained strongly the Ali- 
sonian theory that Beauty is in all 
cases the result of association, it 
comes out that Jeffrey himself had 
a great enjoyment of bright hues, 
and a good recollection of shades 
of colour, notwithstanding that in 
him there was an actual hollow in 
the organ No, 26. Combe endea- 
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vours to meet one part of the diffi- 
culty thus presented by detecting 
Jeffrey in the admission that his 
pleasure had to do not with the 
antrinsic effects of the colours 
themselves, but with the other 
pleasing qualities that they sug- 
gested to his mind. ‘He was 
pleased, for example, with the red 
of the flowers, not because it was 
a colour grateful in itself, but be- 
cause it reminded him of the lovel 
season in which roses wereproduced, 
or of the blushes of youth and in- 
nocence ; and he delighted in the 
blue of the peacocks’ necks, be- 
cause it excited the recollection of 
the unclouded sky.- The painters, 
on the other hand, in <aae the 
organ is large, state that all this is 
the very opposite of the sources of 
their pleasure from colours,’ But 
we cannot easily concur with his 
view that discriminative ‘ percep- 
tion is the lowest degree of activity 
of faculty, and may be of a high 
order in minds that have scarce any 
enjoyment in the exercise of the 
sense. We want better evidence 
than any yet produced to convince 
us that a person may have a very 
acute perception of difference of 
shades of colour, and yet have a 
general indifference to the effects 
of colour in the landscape or in a 
painting. The usual case of a well- 
developed sense—whether sight, 
hearing, taste, or any other—is for 
the person to have the power both 
of enjoying and discriminating, 
although perhaps at the moment of 
making great discriminative efforts 
the enjoyment may be merged, ac- 
cording to a law of the human 
mind that forbids extreme activity 
of the intellectual and emotional 
manifestations at the same instant. 
If good discrimination of shades 
of colour, such as Jeffrey was ca- 
— of, were compatible with a 
1ollow in the centre of the eye- 
brow, what ought to be the develop- 
ment of the organ where even the 
discrimination is very defective, as 
so often happens ? 

It is not to be questioned that 
the faculty of being strongly af- 
fected with colours, whether in the 
way of delicate perception or of 
acute pleasure, or in both points 
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together, is one of the distinct and 
ultimate susceptibilities of the 
human mind. We may, without 
any improbability, consider it as 
connected with a special cerebral 
centre, which centre we might 
naturally suppose to be the deep 
origin of the optic nerve. We 
should, therefore, be fully inclined 
to admit the evidence of the coin- 
cidences observed by phrenologists, 
the more so that the manifestations 
of the faculty are singularly free 
from ambiguity. The delight in 
flowers, in pictures, in coloured de- 
corations, in the sense of concord 
in composition, and a good memor 
and imagination for colours, mar 
out an endowment not to be mis- 
taken. The consequences of it in 
the character are wide and deep. 
Perhaps more than any single thing 
that can be named, it stands at the 
foundation of the artistic nature, 
determining the mind towards 
poetry no less than to painting, and 
away from science, giving a love of 
the concrete and a repugnance to 
abstractions. (See some good re- 
marks on this head in Stewart’s 
Essay on the Beautiful.) 

27. Locality.—Under this desig- 
nation is included the facility of 
remembering places. The organ 
was marked out by Gall, and its 
position on the head is over the 
eyebrows and on each side of the 
upward prolongation of the nose. 
Combe would extend its function 
to the power of remembering and 
imagining situations and scenery, 
stich as belonged to Sir Walter 
Scott. He also declares it to be large 
in many great astronomers—Kepler, 
Galileo, Tycho, and Newton ; anc 
would farther considerit as involved 
in the geometrical faculty, as dis- 
tinguished from the aptitude for 
numbers, or arithmetic. 

It is hardly possible to avoid 
considering this faculty otherwise 
than asa derived power. Except in 
the case of those occult instincts 
attributed to some animals, such 
as dogs and cats, of finding their 
way back to places that they have 
been taken away from blindfolded, 
the recognition of place must turn 
upon either forms, or colours, or, 
as is most likely, on the combina- 
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tionof both. Accordingly,the power 
of discriminating and remembering 
localities would be only an appli- 
cation of the organs of form and 
colour, or of the united muscular 
and optical sensations of the eye. 
To have great knowledge of places, 
with little perception of either 
colour or form, may be safely pro- 
nounced a_ contradiction. No 
doubt locality is a special mode of 
employing the ocular sensibility, 
which may or may not occur. One 
might have a great natural aptitude 
for the requisite discrimination, 
and for remembering the charac- 
teristic marks of places, without 
turning the aptitude in that parti- 
cular direction. We do not apply 
even our greatest powers to every 
imaginable use, A man may prefer 
studying the artistic points of 
landscape, to noting the windings 
of roads and footpaths, or the ar- 
rangements of the tortuous streets 
of an antique city. The gift of 
locality, reposing as it does upon 
colour and form, would probably 
imply a peculiar ¢nterest in the 
wandering life, a traveller’s taste, 
in order to stand out in distin- 
guishing proportions. 

28. Number. — The  extraordi- 
nary faculty of numerical compu- 
tation sometimes exhibited in mere 
childhood, and previous to instruc- 
tion, led Gall to recognise a primi- 
tive power of number, having a 
local seat outside the external angle 
of the eye. Spurzheim and Combe 
agree in limiting this organ to arith- 
metic and algebra, and treat geo- 
metry as resting on other organs, 
such asthe foregoing. They found 
that the most celebrated calculators 
had no great aptitude in the higher 
mathematics. 

We are not prepared at once to 
accede to the proposal of chalking 
out a primitive organ for this power 
of arithmetical calculation. The 
memory for figures and arithme- 
tical processes may be only a 
special mode of the memory for 
naked formsand abstractions, which 
enters intothe scientific intelligence 
generally. The power of form very 
strongly possessed, with colour very 
deficient, might issue in an arith- 
metical faculty, as one of its pos- 


sible outgoings. We ought never 
to lose sight of the negative 
conditions that accompany great 
endowments ; nor should we omit 
the effects of an overpowering 
taste, or liking, for some one intel- 
lectual exercise, in concentrating 
the whole brain upon that one 
exercise to the impoverishing of 
everything besides. The extreme 
one-sidedness of these prodigies is 
a matter of common remark. Ifa 
calculating boy, having the outer 
angle of the eye very full, mani- 
fested, along with his numerical 
power, all the aptitudes belonging 
to the conformation of his head 
in other respects, we might say that 
the great development of No. 28, 
was the explanation ; whereas, in 
point of fact, every other power is 
much weaker in him than if he had 
not been distinguished for number. 

29. Order.—This is one of the 
small organs on the ridge of the 
eyebrows, being the most outward 
on the ridge proper. All these 
superciliary organs are admitted to 
be difficult of discrimination, both 
from the smallness of their size 
and from the uncertain develop- 
ment of the bony projection itself. 

There is not much difficulty in 
assigning one or more distinct 
meanings to this designation. We 
frequently see in men a proneness 
to order, method, and regularity, 
as means to some end that would 
be frustrated by the want of these ; 
an army could not be kept in the 
field without a great machinery of 
methodical procedure. No large 
and complicated transactions in 
business can go on in the absence 
of regularity in the various minor 
arrangemients ; hence the love of 
order displayed by the head of a 
manufactory, may only mean his 
wish to carry on his business suc- 
cessfully. There may grow up in 
the mind, by association, as in the 
case of money and other things, a 
martinet attachment to the means 
without reference to the end ; but 
even in this case it was the end 
that first gave value to those means. 
We often see a morbid devotion to 
order for its own sake, as in the 
father of Frederick the Great, and 
in many men in military command, 
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as well as in private life. These 
are examples that imply weakness 
of character, or actual deficiency in 
some positive elements, as much as, 
and perhaps more than, a distinct 
and independent development. 

The only thing that we can 
assign, under the present head, as 
an original susceptibility of the 
mind, is the artistic Sense of Sym- 
metry and regularity in objects 
presented to the eye. There is a 
pleasure in beholding things placed 
at equal and proportional intervals 
and in straight rows. Persons very 
sensitive on this point are pained 
by seeing anything out of line or 
distance. It is a susceptibility of 
an zsthetic kind induced upon the 
sense of sight, like the sense of time 
in music. Some people have the 
feeling in a high degree, and derive 
great enjoyment from regular 
figures and proportions in gardens, 
fields, architecture, and decoration ; 
while the same effects are wholly 
lost upon other minds, We may 
consider it as one of the minor sen- 
sibilities falling under the artistic 
group, and there can be little doubt 
of its being an ultimate and dis- 
tinct feeling of our nature ; but we 
should despair of tracing on the 
head a definite swelling to corre- 
spond to so minute a peculiarity. 
Perhaps the best mode of designat- 
ing it would be a muscular harmony 
of the sense of sight, 

30. Hventuality. — ‘This organ, 
when large, gives prominence or 
rounded fulness to the middle of 
the forehead.’ ‘The function of 
the faculty is to take cognizance of 
motion or active phenomena, indi- 
cated by verbs. In such expressions 
as the rock falls, the HoRSE gallops, 
the BATTLE is fought, the substan- 
tive springs from Individuality, 
the verb from Eventuality.’ Combe 
draws out along antithesis between 
these two faculties: they both im- 
ply the concrete or full-life picture, 
as contrasted with the naked ab- 
stractions that science deals in; 
but the one is still-life (Individu- 
ality), the other is movement and 
action. Two persons go toa mili- 


tary review: one notices what re- 
giments are in the field, by attend- 
ing to the uniforms of the men; 
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the other watches and remembers 
nothing but the movements ; the 
one has individuality strong, the 
other eventuality. Some authors, 
as Sheridan, Le Sage, De Foe, 
Swift, Walter Scott, exhibit both 
faculties in a high degree; Pope 
produces very lively descriptions of 
action and movement, ‘almost to 
the exclusion of substantive exist- 
ence, with its attributes of form, 
colour, size, and proportion.’ 

The real truth in this matter is, 
we believe, that eventuality indi- 
cates rather a defect in the sensi- 
bilities to colour, form, &c., and 
that this is made up by the strong 
stimulant that motion gives to the 
system. We may have a love of 
still-life pictures and a love of 
movement as well; but a feeble- 
ness in the first is likely to throw 
us more exclusively upon the other, 
the more telling of the two. Chil- 
dren appreciate action and stir from 
their very earliest days: the de- 
lights of a tranquil scene, or a well 
grouped picture, are a much later 
phase of character. Combe says 
that eventuality is necessary to a 
good narrative, and that one may 
have a very high pictorial mind 
without being able to relate a story 
properly. But the art of highly- 
wrought narrative is too various 
and complicated to be traced to 
any single power of the mind at all 
pretending to be an ultimate power. 
The mere sense of moving spectacle 
is a mode of excitement of the 
muscles of the eye, to which some 
minds may be more susceptible 
than others ; and the consequences 
of a difference in this respect may 
extend beyond actual movements 
to the ideal movements raised in 
us by the narrative of battles, ad- 
ventures, and revolutions, Still, it 
would be somewhat hazardous to 
bring forward this peculiarity as an 
explanation of differences of lite- 
rary genius, or even of men’s dis- 
tinctive tastes and pursuits, 

31. Time.—‘ The power of con- 
ceiving time, and of remembering 
circumstances connected by no link 
but the relation in which they stand 
to each other in chronology, and 
also the power of observing time in 
performing music, is very different 
3C2 
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in different individuals. The spe- 
cial faculty seems to be the power 
of judging time, and of intervals in 
general. By giving the perception 
of measured cadence, it appears to 
be one source of pleasure in dane- 
ing. It is essential to music and 
versification.’ 

We are at a loss to understand 
the connexion between the power 
of accurately estimating short in- 
tervals of time, as the beats in 
music, and the memory for chro- 
nology and history. A good ear 
for time, in the musician’s sense, is 
an undoubted natural distinction 
attaching to some persons, and very 
much wanting in others. The 
power is probably the same as that 
possessed or acquired by an astro- 
nomical observer when he divides 
a second in his ear into ten parts, 
and assigns the instant of a transit 
as so many tenths of a second. 
Both the perception of equal and 
measured intervals, and the enjoy- 
ment that is derived from the rea- 
lizing these in music and dancing, 
may be admitted to spring from a 
common endowment ; although, as 
remarked already, the cultivation 
of it can take one direction more 
exclusively, and tend rather to per- 
ception than to pleasure, or the 
contrary ; but it may be questioned 
whether versification has much to 
do with this peculiar sensibility. 
It does not seem essential either to 
the composition or the enjoyment 
of verse that we should have a very 
nice appreciation of intervals of 
time. 

In all probability we must re- 
solve the perception of time into 
the perception of movement, in 
other words, into a muscular dis- 
crimination. If we were judging 
of time, as we are very ready to do, 
by the interval moved over by some 
body in uniform motion, as the sun 
in the heavens, the shadow on the 
dial, or the hands of a watch, and 
if there were no figures to count 
the interval, our judgment would 
be the same as our judgment of 
space by the eye. When we have 
no such outward help, we fall back 
upon some movements of our own, 
and form an estimate of our mus- 
cular expenditure in some one or 


other of the moving members. 
Even if we seem to be perfectly 
still, we are still putting forth 
effort, and measuring the degree of 
it ; the stillness is itself forced, and 
the amount of the force represents 
to us the continuance, that is, du- 
ration of the posture. In any way 
it would appear that the judgment, 
in the last analysis, is a judgment 
of muscular exertion, or belongs to 
what is sometimes called the mus- 
cular sense. If so, the perception 
of time would be merely one rami- 
fication of this wide-spreading sen- 
sibility, which embraces many of 
the other faculties signalized by 
phrenology ; more especially weight 
and form, including size. Cultiva- 
tion, and other circumstances, 
would determine which of these 
various directions the original gift 
of a delicate muscular sensitiveness 
would practically take. 

32. Z'une.—The musical faculty 
is innate, beyond all controversy. 
It has not to do with the sense of 
hearing as a whole, but with one 
peculiar property of that sense, 
namely, the property of appreciat- 
ing the pitch of a sound, which we 
know to depend upon the number 
of vibrations per second of the 
sounding body. One may have a 
good ear for every other peculiarity 
of sound, and a good perception of 
time in music, and fail in the dis- 
crimination of pitch, and so failing 
want the first essential of musical 
taste and execution. Phrenology 
has very naturally laid hold of this 
faculty, and has, with confidence, 
assigned its local habitation. Mu- 
sicians are found to agree in an en- 
largement of the lateral parts of 
the forehead. The analysis of the 
musical faculty has been made with 
great care, and we believe with 
success, by the leading phrenolo- 
gists. They have properly confined 
the present organ to the distinct 
and independent property of appre- 
ciating pitch, without which no 
other combination of qualities 
would give the appreciation of 
melody and harmony; and they 
indicate the concurring or auxiliary 
faculties requisite in a musician. 
Of these, the first in importance is 
Time. A performer must of course 
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have, in addition, the mechanical 
aptitudes suited to the instrument 
that he plays upon. 

No objection can be taken to the 
tracing out of a cerebral conforma- 
tion agreeing with this peculiar 
sensibility. Atthe same time there 
are other important attributes of 
the sense of hearing that might 
show an equal claim to considera- 
tion. The ear for articulate melody 
and emphasis, gratified by a fine 
elocution, is quite different from a 
musical ear, and is equally the gift 
of nature. The ear for versification 
is an offshoot of this, and not of 
tune, as Combe supposes. Indeed 
the delicate appreciation of the 
modes of articulate speech, as 
shown not merely in the sense of 
cadence and accent, but in the nice 
pocorn of the sounds of the 

etters themselves, is an endow- 
ment quite equal in compass to the 
taste for music; and there would 
be no less propriety in looking out 
for a special development in the 
heads of great actors and elocu- 
tionists, than in assigning an organ 
of tune. 

33. Language.—This organ is re- 
markable as having first suggested 
phrenology to Gall. 

The scholars with whom Dr. Gall had 
the greatest difficulty in competing, were 
those who learned by heart with great 
facility ; and such individuals frequently 
gained from him by their repetitions the 
places which he had obtained by the 
merit of his original compositions. 

Some years afterwards, having changed 
his place of residence, he still met indi- 
viduals endowed with an equally great 
talent of learning to repeat. He then 
observed that his schoolfellows, so gifted, 
possessed prominent eyes, and recollected 
that his rivals in the first school had been 
distinguished by the same peculiarity. 
When he entered the University he di- 
rected his attention, from the first, to the 
students whose eyes were of this descrip- 
tion, and found that they all excelled in 
getting rapidly by heart, and giving cor- 
rect recitations, although many of them 
were by no means distinguished in point 
of general talent. This observation was 
recognised also by the other students in 
the classes; and although the connexion 
betwixt talent and external sign was not 
at this time established upon such com- 
plete evidence as is requisite for a philo- 
sophical conclusion, Dr. Gall could not 


Language. 


believe that the coincidence of the two 
circumstances was entirely accidental. 
From this period therefore he suspected 
that they stood in an important relation 
to each other. After much reflection, he 
conceived, that if memory for words was 
indicated by an external sign, the same 
might be the case with the other intel- 
lectual powers; and, thereafter, all indi- 
viduals distinguished by any remarkable 
faculty became the objects of his attention. 


The intellectual power expressed 
by such phrases as ‘command of 
language,’ ‘ the faculty of language,’ 
‘verbal memory,’ &c.,is byno means 
a simple or ultimate faculty. Gall’s 
original observations, now quoted, 
point to one distinct mode of the 
gift of words—the learning by heart 
passages and verbal exercises, This 
is perhaps the most characteristic 
and unmistakeable form of the 
faculty of language. Verbal scholar- 
ship—as shown in acquiring the 
vocabulary of a language, in com- 
mitting to memory from books or 
audible discourse, in easily remem- 
bering the names of persons or 
things that have been once known, 
in an abundant command of vo- 
cables in composition, in erudite 
acquirements generally—is a well- 
marked peculiarity for which some 
minds are distinguished and others 
not, Great linguists must as a 
matter of course have a facility of 
remembering words, Now, what- 
ever be the ultimate analysis of 
this power, whether it reposes 
more exclusively upon the ear, the 
eye, or the voice,—which all three 
participate in keeping hold of words 
once learnt,—it is a power that we 
need not confound with anything 
else, and may locate, if we are able, 
in some separate portion of the 
head. But there are other things 
quite different from this that are 
not unfrequently described under 
the same title; for example, great 
vocal readiness, or fluency, is not 
the same as a good memory for 
words. A man may know many 
languages and the matter of many 
books, and have the greatest diffi- 
culty in delivering himself orally, 
the chance being that he will have 

lenty of words at command when 
1e sets himself to compose, A 
fluent delivery doubtless depends 

























































































































































































































































































upon the organization of the cere- 
bral centres of the voice—a part of 
the brain of no small importance in 
many ways besides this, for out of 
it must spring both elocution and 
vocal music. But again; great 
originality in expression—the gift 
of all our greatest a and lite- 
rar y geniuses, Shakspeare being 
Facile princeps—is apt to be called 
a faculty of language; yet so far 
from this being a mode of verbal 
scholarship, the two frequently 
stand in marked contrast to each 
other. To learn the existing uses 
of a great number of words, native 
and foreign, is totally different from 
the intellectual stretch that trans- 
fers them to new uses, and works 
them up into original and effective 
combinations. One may have the 
one power great,and the other only 
in a moderate degree. Phrenology 
has not adverted to this distinction, 
nor endeavoured to give any ac- 
count of verbal creativeness as 
distinct from verbal memory. 

It would appear, then, that by 
defining language as the’ power of 
learning vocables and verbal scho- 
larship, and excluding oral deli- 
very or oratory on the one hand, 
and a genius for originality of style 
on the other, we may have a dis- 
tinct and circumscribed power of 
the mind, and may very fairly look 
out for a coincidence between it 
and a specific cerebral development, 
such as that assigned by Gall. 

22, Individuality, — Recurring 
now to the faculty placed first in 
the list of the intellectual faculties, 
but which we postponed to the last 
of the perceptive group, we shall 
first give a passage from Mr. Samuel 
Bailey on the organ in question. 

‘Its function is very comprehensive ; it 
seems to be simply observation, but is 
described phrenologically to be knowing 
things as mere existences,’ the precise 
meaning of which I leave to your sagacity 
to discover. Such a wide definition pre- 
sents a fine field to men who are not bound 
down to evidence, and they accordingly 
take the opportunity of freely roaming 
over it. 

The faculty of individuality (say the 
phrenologists) renders us observant of 
objects which exist; gives the notion of 
substance ; forms the class of ideas repre- 
sented by substantive nouns when used 
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without an adjective; gives the desire 
accompanied with the ability to know 
objects as mere existences, without regard 
to their modes of action; it prompts to 
observation; it is a great element in 
genius for natural history; it assists imi- 
tation in promoting mimicry; it enables 
the artist to give body and substance to 
the conceptions of his other faculties; it 
gives the tendency to personify notions 
and phenomena, or to ascribe existence to 
mere attractions of the mind, such as 
ignorance, folly, or wisdom; and it does 
many other things. Such is the account, 
abridged but not misrepresented, which 


is given by Mr. Combe. 


Now you must recollect that the phre- 
nologist here virtually makes the astound- 
ing assertion that physical movements 
take place in the organ of individuality 
corresponding to all these diversified men- 
tal incidents. Conceive the amount of 
evidence, the separate chains of fact re- 
quired for the scientific establishment of 
such a position; and then turn to the 
narrow ground on which the whole is ap- 
parently made to rest, viz. the alleged 
fact that persons who have the part of the 
cranium referred to largely developed are 
remarkable for large powers of observa- 
tion, or (to keep to phrenological lan- 
guage) for great aptness at ‘knowing 
things as mere existences’—in itself, by 
the way, a sort of knowledge which I for 
one have never been able to attain or even 
conceive. 

I should like to see this evidence—or, 
if I have understated it, any other which 
can be adduced, the stronger the better— 
brought to bear in support of some of 
the preceding assertions, especially the 
positions, laid down with such remarkable 
punctiliousness, that individuality forms 
the class of ideas represented by substan- 
tive nowns when used without an adjec- 
tive, and that tt assists imitation in pro- 
moting mimicry.—Letters, vol. ii. p. 230. 


There is a real meaning .at the 
bottom of what phrenologists in- 
tend to designate in this instance ; 
but a meaning not at all compatible 
with a specific and distinct organ. 
It means the observation of par- 
ticulars, of details, or of indivi- 
duals, as opposed to the tendency 
to generalize and classify. In fact, 
it is rather the sum total of the 
Observing faculties, contrasted with 
the Reflecting, than any single 
manifestation of observing power. 
In the individualizing process, we 
look at the collective properties 
of the object,—its form, 
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colour, if an object of pure sight ; 
its sound, if it appeals to the hear- 
ing; its taste, odour, and so forth. 
Sut in so doing, we do not bring 
a new faculty into play, but only 
the various senses and the percep- 
tive powers grounded on them. To 
have a complete individual know- 
ledge of a marine engine, we must 
have all the sensible aspects of it 
as it appears to our sight and 
touch. This is opposed to the 
generalized view of it, in which we 
compare it with other engines, and 
from a class type or abstract idea, 
dropping from the view what is 
special to each member, and retain- 
ing only what is common to all. 
But if a person possesses in large 
measure the other phrenological 
organs that we have now been re- 
viewing, and have only a small 
modicum of the tendency, what- 
ever may be the origin we as- 
sign to it, of classifying, general- 
izing, or forming abstract ideas 
and types, such person cannot but 
individualize the objects that come 
under his notice. To have a strong 
retentiveness for colour is itself a 
powerful cause of keeping objects 
in the mind in their individual 
fulness, instead of merging them 
in their classes. If one is very 
much impressed with the rich 
colouring of the peony, one will 
be by no means ready to exchange 
the notion of a bed of peonies for 
the technicalities that circumscribe 
the natural order that this flower 
belongs to, So in music, a very 
great mental attraction for some 
fine melody would be an obstacle 
to that other impulse of the mind 
that would look upon the melody 
simply as one of a class, and take 
a pleasure in determining what was 
the common feature, or defining 
mark of the class, If any of the 
senses are very strongly engaged 
with an object, there is a reluctance 
to relinquish the individuality of 
that object for an abstract idea, 
We would rather conceive our own 
favourite river in all its peculiari- 
ties, than drop these peculiarities, 
in order that we may conceive:a 
river in general, or form abstract 
ideas of transparency, gravita- 
tion, mechanical impetus, winding 
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curves, &c. To make us stick by 
the individual is the triumph of 
the senses. It is only when sensa- 
tion is less highly developed, and 
another power stands forth into 
prominence, that we pass into the 
generalizing phase of mental ac- 
tivity. This other power has been 
characterized in the phrenological 
scheme under the designation of 
Causality. Individuality and Cau- 
sality form a genuine antithesis: 
the one exactly explains the other ; 
but the antithesis is between the 
sum of the observing tendencies 
and the sum of the reflecting, or 
more properly, the generalizing 
tendencies. We conceive, there- 
fore, that the organ of Indivi- 
duality is a redundancy in the 
scheme of phrenology: all the 
effects attributed to it would arise 
out of the other observing organs ; 
and if there be a great prominence 
over the nose in Sheridan, Walter 
Scott, Mathews the comedian, and 
in men given to the minute obser- 
vation of individuals and details, 
whether for purposes of experi- 
mental science, or for purposes of 
fine art, or in the constructions of 
common industry, our proper plan 
would be to allocate the part in 
question to some department of 
observation by the senses. There 
would be a very general concur- 
rence in assigning the lower region 
of the forehead to the observing 
faculties, while the upper region 
more commonly betokens the re- 
flecting and generalizing turn of 
mind, The appearances in well 
marked cases of the respective 
modes of intellect correspond to 
this view, probably as often as 
correspondence is ever found be- 
tween any portion of the head and 
definite faculties or propensities ; 
but the specification of the separate 
faculties as given by phrenologists 
is liable to various objections, the 
badness of the analysis being not 
the least. And yet there exists 
here a clue to a good analysis, such 
as occurs nowhere else. We have 
merely to follow out the different 
Senses separately, and ascertain the 
qualities of body perceived by each ; 
the only subtlety in the case being 
the muscular perceptions mixed up 
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with sight and touch,which were not 
well disentangled from pure sensa- 
tion at the time when the phreno- 
logical division was sketched out.* 


The faculties of REFLECTION, or 
Reason, in the phrenological scheme, 
are two—Comparison and Cau- 
sality. It will be found, however, 
as above remarked, that the last 
of the two is really the antithesis 
of the observing faculties. 

34. Comparison.—This function 
of the mind has caused great 
trouble to phrenologists. ‘The 
faculty gives the power of perceiv- 
ing resemblances and analogies. 
Tune may compare different notes ; 
colouring contrast different shades ; 
but comparison may compare a 
tint and a note, a form and a 
colour, which the other faculties 
by themselves could not accom- 
plish. “The great aim of this 
faculty,” says Dr. Spurzheim, 
* seems to be to form abstract ideas, 
generalizations, and to establish 
harmony among the operations of 
the other faculties. Colouring com- 
pares colours with each other, and 
feels their harmony, but compari- 
son adapts the colours to the object 


lively colours to present a gloomy 
scene. The laws of music are par- 
ticular, and tune compares tunes ; 
but comparison chooses the music 
according to the situations where 
it is executed, &c.”’ 

There is here a most evident 
jumble, which some of the acutest 
of the phrenologists have felt, and 
attempted to clear up. The power 
of originating metaphors, similes, 
and analogies, is something tole- 
rably distinct, which we can dis- 
cuss and analyse. It is that portion 
of literary genius, already alluded 
to, which does not properly fall 
under language, in the sense of 
verbal acquisitions and fluency. 
We see it exemplified in our great- 
est poets, and in the highly illustra- 
tive prose of Bacon, Jeremy Taylor, 
Edmund Burke, Macaulay, and 
many others. Wherever it occurs, we 
give it the designation of ‘ genius,’ 
of which it is one mode or variety. 
But when we pass from this to the 
formation of abstract ideas, the 
scene is shifted ; we are no longer 
even in a kindred region. Those 
illustrative similes are generally 
subservient to pictorial and highly 
concrete composition; they ally 


which is represented ; it will reject themselves with literary art, and 


* Combe is aware of the objection that may be urged against this organ on the 


score that its function seems already contained in the other observing organs, ‘The 
question naturally occurs, if the minor knowing powers apprehend ai the separate 
qualities of external objects, what purposes do Individuality and Eventuality serve in 
the animal economy? The function of Individuality is to form a single intellectual 
conception out of the different items of information communicated by the other 
knowing faculties, which take cognizance of the properties of external objects. In 
perceiving a tree, the object apprehended by the mind is not colour, form, and size, 
as separate qualities: but a single thing or being named a tree.’ In a word, while 
the other powers of observation give the properties whose concurrence makes the 
individual, another power is required to bring about the concurrence. We see an 
orange, touch it, taste it, smell it, and our idea involves all these qualities ; but if 
we were born without an organ of individuality, the yellow colour might part com- 
pany with the soft touch, or the sweet taste, and we might perhaps make up the 
qualities into unreal combinations, transferring the yellow to an ink-bottle, and the 
sweetness to a cinder. In truth, we can hardly conceive of a sane intellect doing 
anything else than retaining the perceptions exactly in the combination presented in 
nature ; and it seems impossible that we should obtain evidence to prove that a mind 
might be sensitive to the various qualities of concrete objects, and yet be unable to 
retain the objects themselves as made up by the concurrence of those qualities. There 
is a power of association by ‘ contiguity,’ recognised by psychologists since the time 
of Aristotle, by which the parts of complex wholes are connected in the mind as in 
nature, from which arises much that is called ‘memory’ in common language. If this 
be meant by individuality, the faculty is an intelligible one; only the present 
application of it is peculiarly subtle, and even disputable. If two sensations always 
concur simultaneously, as the shape and colour of an orange, it seems inevitable that 
they should be associated in the mind ; the thing to be explained would be the process 
whereby we disassociate those compounds, as we have afterwards to do. 
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not with science, except very in- 
cidentally. Not content, however, 
with confusing the literary with 
the scientific, Spurzheim goes on to 
another function, ‘ the establishing 
of harmony among the other facul- 
ties.” It is possible, perhaps, to 
give some definite meaning to this 
operation, but probably we should 
find scarce anything that it has in 
common with the foregoing. To 
make matters still worse, we have 
a mere esthetic sensibility super- 
added, the harmonizing of different 
effects in fine art,—music to the 
occasion or the feelings of the 
situation, and so forth. 

The confusion here is irremedia- 
ble ; and in hardly any way is it 
possible to make out a basis fora 
distinct organ. If we were to fix 
upon the power of originating 
similes and comparisons of all sorts, 
this belongs only to a few persons 
in a generation, the bulk of man- 
kind being as good as destitute of 
the power ; and when the heads of 
those persons are examined, there 
is no such difference of cerebral 
development observable, as corre- 
sponds to their superiority over the 
general mass of human beings. 
Mr. Hewett Watson gets out of the 
difficulty by striking out a new 
property of objects, in addition to 
the properties recognised by the 
observing faculties — size, form, 
colour, individuality, &c.; he de- 
scribes their ethical state or condition 
as a separate fact respecting them. 
If we say ‘the black man rides,’ we 
appeal to colour (black), individu- 
ality (man), eventuality (rides) ; but 
if we add the epithet, ‘ miserable,’ 
or ‘ joyous,’ we describe condition ; 
and the perception of this he assigns 
to the present organ. But he has 
not, so far as appears, supplied even 
the usual modicum of phrenological 
evidence to show that people with 
a fulness in the middle of the upper 
part of the forehead, are prone to 
take notice of the condition of 
men and things in his sense. 
Besides, this sense of condition 
might easily be made to fall under 
some other sensibilities, such as 
benevolence, sympathy, conscien- 
tiousness, or perhaps some poetical 
feeling, and would by no means 
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make good its title to be reckoned 
an ultimate fact of our nature. 

If phrenologists had not repudi- 
ated with vehemence the psycho- 
logical doctrine of the Association 
of Ideas, they might have been 
kept within intelligible limits on 
this subject. Having once fixed 
upon the tendency to draw com- 
parisons between different things 
as worthy of being enrolled among 
the intellectual! powers, they would 
have found that function already 
recognised and illustrated at length 
under the designation of the associ- 
ating principle of Similarity, or the 
power whereby anything present 
to the mind tends to bring forward 
other things that resemble it; as 
when we look at a new scene and 
are struck by the resemblance 
between it and some other scene 
that we were previously familiar 
with. This is one of the funda- 
mental powers of the human intel- 
lect, unequally manifested in 
different minds, In the explana- 
tion of original genius, we have to 
make a more frequent reference to 
this peculiarity than to any other 
single function of the mind. Some 
intellects recognise resemblance 
through great accompanying dis- 
similarity,and bring together things 
that lay wide apart from each other. 
Such was Franklin’s identification 
of electricity and lightning. Other 
minds are very slow to perceive a 
likeness that is not obvious, and 
hence the ideas that rise up in 
them are mostly of the commonplace 
order. (See Senses and Intellect, 
book ii, chap. 2.) But although 
we thus consider the law of Simi- 
larity to be one of the best esta- 
blished points in the ultimate 
analysis of our intelligence, we 
should despair of referring it to a 
local centre, such as might not 
unreasonably give a cerebral basis 
to colour, tune, or any other quality 
of mere sensation. Moreover, it is 
not an easy task to take the measure 
of this principle of our nature, 
unless in its highest and rarest 
manifestations, Even granting 
that there is a power of strong 
attraction of similars on the whole, 
there will still be a more vigorous 
manifestation of it in the class of 
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things that are most vividly per- 
ceived and retained by the observing 
faculties; a musician will recall 
melodies ; a botanist, plants; an 
artist, pictures, more "readily than 
other things that seem equally 
within reach, so far as likeness is 
concerned. Not to protract the 
criticism, we may say, in a word, 
that while the illustration of this 
power of like recalling like is one 
of the most interesting themes of 
the psychologist, and most impor- 
tant in the explanation of intel- 
lectual differences among human 
beings, we cannot regard it as at 
all a good subject for phrenology. 

35- ” Causality.— ‘Tt has long been 
a matter of general observation, 
that men possessing a profound 
and comprehensive intellect—such 
as Socrates, Bacon, and Galileo— 
have the upper part of the forehead 
greatly developed.’ Gall remarked 
this development in the most 
zealous disciples of Kant, and was 
no less struck with it in the mask 
of the philosopher himself, He 
gave the quality thus associated 
with an ample forehead the name 
of the ‘metaphysical’ mind; but 
Spurzheim changed this to the ill- 
chosen term, ‘Causality,’ thus 
adding one more item to the already 
existing confusion of ideas involved 
in the designation ‘ Cause.’ Combe, 
who in other respectsillustrates well 
what is really meant by this organ, 
is so far led away by the name 
as to include in it the tendency to 
embrace a certain theory of causa- 
tion, the opposite of that of Brown, 
who maintained cause to be only in- 
variable sequence. He also attri- 
butes to a good development of the 
organ the recognition of a First 
Cause, and implies of course that 
those in whom it is but moderately 
full, nineteen - twentieths of the 
human race, have a comparatively 
feeble hold of that doctrine ; ; not 
adverting to the circumstance that 
our chief atheistic philosopher is 
one of his examples of large 
causality. 

As formerly remarked, the true 
meaning of Causality comes out in 
the contrast with Individuality. It 
is the scientific or generalized 
knowledge of things, as distinct 


from the unscientific (although 
ossibly sound and correct) know- 
Lie obtained by actual observa- 
tion of individual facts. The sailor 
knows how to steer a ship from 
experience of the act; the mecha- 
nical philosopher who never had a 
helm in his hand could tell from 
general principles which way to 
moveit. [tis the difference between 
practical knowledge and theoretical 
knowledge ; the knowledge of the 
Jact, and the knowledge of the 
veason. The generalized views that 
enable us to act in cases where we 
have never had specific experience, 
are the very essence of science ; and 
the faculty now under discussion 
might betermed the scientific faculty, 
the aptitude. for scientific acquisi- 
tions. The intellectual peculiarity 
that enables a person to excel in 
some of the abstract sciences—it 
may be mathematics, physics, che- 
mistry, physiology, mental philoso- 
phy, logic, metaphysics, political 
economy, &e.—is something dis- 
tinct from the grasp of mind. that 
enables one to know details with 
the minuteness of a_ practical 
workman, or to take a painter’s or 
a poet’s view of nature. In every 
departinent of life, the contrast of 
the practical man and the theoriser 
may be found. In law, the accurate 
acquaintance with individual cases 
distinguishes some lawyers, who 
are of course the best advisers of 
litigants coming before the courts ; 
the power of rising to general 
principles belongs to others, who 
are thereby fitted to reduce the 
chaos of accumulating statutes and 
decisions to a consistent and com- 
prehensive code. Every workman 
must know his individual sub- 
ject, and he will do this all the 
better that he possesses a good 
development of the observing 
organs, whether described in phren- 
ological language, or in any other ; 
if, in addition, he is acquainted 
with the scientific theories of his 
subject, he has a chance to take a 
higher flight of originality, and dis- 
play resources inaccessible to the 
workman whose forte is individu- 
ality alone. From the limitation 
usually imposed upon our weak 
nature, a man excelling in one of 
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the aptitudes, is for the most part 
mediocre or deficient in the other. 
It is seldom that we have an Aris- 
totle, who on one side was the 
inventor of the highest subtleties 
of logic and metaphysics, and on 
the other a plodding and pains- 
taking natural historian; or a 
Newton, profound in mathematics, 
and yet a skilled adept in experi- 
mental manipulation. More com- 
monly a great theoriser is unfit for 
practice, and a good practical man 
deficient in general views or abstract 
theories. 

Phrenologists consider that they 
have a more than ordinary amount 
of concurring testimony to their 
location of this organ in the upper 
and outer corners of the forehead. 
Nor can we refuse them the benefit 
of many striking coincidences that 
favour this view. Often, however, 
we find ourselves met by equally 
marked cases of want of coinci- 
dence between a fulness in the 
region in question and the aptitude 
for general or abstract speculation. 
And not only so, but the prelimi- 
nary question as to whether we 
have here an ultimate, as well as a 
distinct, power of the mind is any- 
thing but easy of solution. There 
can be very little doubt that the 
predominance of the scientific, 
generalizing, or abstract turn of 
mind is as much owing to the 
smallness of the observing ten- 
dencies, as to the fulness of the 
positive endowment invelved in 
the case. A strong attraction for 
colour and form, and for the artis- 
tic harmonies and pleasing attri- 
butes of the visible world, repels 
the analytic and abstracting process 
that is necessary for the scientific 
study of nature, in diagrams and 
algebraic symbols. Indeed, an over- 
weening passion for effects of 
Colour alone would make it very 
hard, indeed almost impossible, for 
aman to spend his life in logical 
forms or metaphysical analysis. 
An intense disposition for theoris- 
ing, on the other hand, is apt to 
disqualify a man for practical 
operations ; a military commander, 
a statesman, or an engineer, should 
be very much alive to the minute 
detail of their special subject. The 
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theoretical faculty, however, is 
very valuable in the teachers of the 
men that are to carry on the actual 
operations of life. Both the teacher 
and the man of original research 
should be capable of rising to 
general views, so as to impart a 
wider compass of knowledge and 
resource to those that are to con- 
duct the business of life, than they 
can derive from the actual routine. 
An engineer should learn theo- 
retical mechanics and chemistry in 
the schools, to accompany the 
practical familiarity with stone, 
and lime, and earth, and water, 
that comes with his apprenticeship 
to the vocation itself. Combe con- 
siders individuality, eventuality, 
and concentrativeness to be the 
indispensable qualities of a suc- 
cessful teacher. In this remark he 
has in view the power of interest- 
ing the minds of pupils. But 
granting this to be so for children, 
the teacher that is to impart the 
higher instruction for entering on 
the liberal professions, ought not 
to be the slave of detail, as he 
would be on the supposition that 
individuality is strong; tuition on 
this principle is utterly barren and 
out of place. The detail is most 
effectually and sufficiently acquired 
in actual practice, in the camp, the 
building yard, the solicitor’s office, 
the bench, or the bureau ; the im- 
parting of large and comprehensive 
views to extend and improve the 
operations of real business, is what 
is alone left to the public teacher, 
and if he fails in this, he is good 
for little. Even in medicine, the 
university professor should be a 
man of general views, and not of 
cases. The spirit of detail that 
must rule the practitioner is fatal 
to him that would advance the 
science. 

We have made these observa- 
tions with reference to causality, 
because of the prevailing tendency to 
look solely to the repulsive side of 
scientific procedure, and the respect 
paid to those numerous attempts 
to make science easy and popular 
by ‘eviscerating’ it of its vital 
part, the forms and symbols that 
confer the generality and compre- 
hensiveness that cause its success, 
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The attempt now made to esti- 
mate the merits of the phrenolo- 
gical scheme is intended, if pos- 
sible, to re-animate the interest in 
the analytical study of human cha- 
racter, which was _ considerably 
awakened by the attention drawn 
to phrenology, and which seems to 
have declined with the comparative 
neglect of that subject at the pre- 
sent time. There is nothing more 
certain than that a discriminating 
knowledge of individual character 
is the basis of a large amount of 
the social improvements that the 
present age is panting for. The 
‘getting the right man into the 
right place, is mainly a problem of 
the judgment of character; the 
mere wish to promote the fitting 
person is nugatory in the absence 
of the discrimination. Our future 
improvement in the destining of 
the young for professions, and 
in the fillmg up of responsible 
posts by good men, must be 
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grounded on an improved know- 
ledge of character, which must 
proceed in great part from more 
searching inquiries into the human 
mind. Phrenology, notwithstand- 
ing its one-sidedness, has done good 
service, by showing, with more 
emphasis than had ever been done 
before, that human beings are 
widely different in their mental 
tastes and aptitudes, and by afford- 
ing a scheme for representing 
and classifying the points of cha- 
racter, in many respects an im- 
provement upon the common mode 
of describing individual differences. 
But neither this scheme, nor any 
other, can be set up as finality on 
so difficult a subject; and it is to 
be wished that a certain portion of 
the scientific intellect of our gene- 
ration should devote itself to ad- 
vancing a branch of knowledge 
that concerns our welfare no less 
than astronomy, geology, or me- 
chanics. 


IDA CONWAY. 
BY J. M. C. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


LORIAN began hisdisquisition, 
‘It is a strange subject offered 
for our careful consideration and 
serious reflection, this disease of 
the brain, which we call losing the 
wits. What, we may well ask our- 
selves, can be the physical change 
that produces this great moral one ? 
Where is the intelligence gone? in 
what way dispersed? What strange 
alteration in shape or texture have 
the molecules of the brain under- 
gone in order to produce this false 
ee on the mind? If we could 
ook into the skull of our unfortu- 
nate young friend at the present 
moment, what should we sce 
there? 

‘Perhaps you would like to open 
it and try? said Richard Warbur- 
ton. 

The Professor did not seem to 
hear him, and went on. 

* What is it that we call intellect ? 
what subtle, refined, and volatile 


essence? what, I ask, and where is 
the true seat of meaning and 
thought? Is the lost power trans- 
ferred elsewhere? Is there any- 
thing in creation positively lost, or 
to what elements is it resolved ? 

Mr. Orme took up the theme in 
his own style. 

‘For my part, I cannot,’ said he, 
‘ wonder to find myself surrounded 
here by frivolity and vice, and their 
inevitable consequence, misery. | 
knew it as soon as I entered the 
town, when I passed through some 
of the choicest and most excellent 
and exquisite works of nature’s un- 
erring hand, into a series of archi- 
tectural deformities. I passed by 
the liquid undulations, the various, 
but for ever graceful curves of your 
flowing river, each rippling line 
distinct in itself, yet merging in 
its harmonious play so finely into 
the next circle, that there seems 
neither beginning nor end, but an 
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eternity of beauty without any hard 
divisions, and mark this well, for 
nature abhors a rough edge—I 
passed by the noble mountain, wide 
at the base, peaked at the sum- 
mit, a very type of strength, and 
mighty in its loveliness—fair be- 
cause strong—and then through 
the leafy fretwork of the grove, 
where those lofty trees with 
branches tapering always upwards 
seeking for ever the true heavenly 
light, meet and embrace at last in 
that high desire, and so form the 
delicate pointed archway, and so 
teach you the gothic and religious 
lesson which you will not learn, 
which you have ignorantly and 
atheistically spurned from your 
hearts, for, from these, the holy 
exhortations of nature, I passed, I 
say, with a grieved spirit into 
a series of the worst construc- 
tions of man’s lowest imagination ! 
Look at the building of a house, 
and you may make a fair guess 
at the character of its inhabi- 
tants. A meretricious taste in the 
walls that shelter you, a debased, 
degraded, and false ornamentation 
in the roof that covers you, objects 
of a vicious taste surrounding 
you, a lie in your plastered ceiling, 
in your twisted column a pre- 
tence, a simulation in your window- 
sill, a fraud in your mock stone 
fountain,—these are things that 
reach from the sense without to the 
sense within, and dry up and parch 
with their arid influence your 
sacred spring of heart’s purity. A 
vice in your building is a gangrene 
in your soul—a spreading, an in- 
fectious, and a leprous spot.’ 

‘ Shakspeare,’ said Geier, coming 
in to the support of his friend with 
an authority which he hoped would 
banish the contemptuoussmile from 
Sir Archibald’s lips, and silence 
the half-smothered laugh that was 
passing between Harry and Cap- 
tain Warburton, ‘gives utterance 
to this same sentiment when he 
says, 

There’s nothing ill can dwell in such a 
temple. 


He indicates here the necessary 
relation of resemblance between 
the outer and the inner, between 
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the architecture and the man, be- 
tween the objective and the sub- 
jective.’ 

Mr. Orme smiled his thanks for 
this suggestion ; and then, being in 
an eloquent humour, continued his 
exordium. 

‘Look,’ said he, addressing his 
auditors with increased animation, 
and pointing with scornful gesture 
to the columns of the sa/le de jeu, 
‘look at that debased art, that 
mixed style, that type of licentious- 
ness; look at the unchaste and 
degraded fancy that debauches 
those capitals with a voluptuous, 
heathenish, and wanton decoration ; 
observe the illicit union of the 
styles, which, though mixed, are 
still Greek, and therefore pagan, 
and, therefore, I say unfit for Chris- 
tian toleration ; observe the mean- 
ness of that fluting, the puerility of 
that base. Looking at that build- 
ing, I should know too well what 
to expect within it—vileness and 
misery, every sordid influence do- 
ing its mischievous work.’ 

‘Perhaps its title, salle de jeu, 
might help you to that conclusion, 
too,’ said Rithard Warburton. 

‘Your remark is just, Captain 

Warburton ; for there is cheatery 
even in the letters of those words. 
You see how they affect a projec- 
tion, how they seek to appear 
carved and to deceive the eye by 
their tricky shadows.’ 
‘So they do, Mr. Orme, so they 
do. Why I declare I fancied be- 
fore that they were actually in 
relief.’ 

‘You have found them out now, 
and you will hate them accordingly, 
as all honest men must hate an 
imposture.’ 

Mr. Orme had now reached his 
climax. Florian gave him an ap- 
proving nod, and the audience 
collected about him stared at him 
with an expression of wonderment, 
which in a few distinguished faces 
took the shape of reverence ; for 
any man who will talk nonsense 
boldly and fluently will find dis- 
ciples to listen and to. admire. He 
walked away arm in arm with the 
Professor, who was much excited 
and pleased with the effect that his 
friend had produced, 
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‘Is that man really wise? said 
Félicie, with her affected ny 
addressing Sir Archibald, ‘ or is he 
a fool? 

She spoke in French, as_ she 
generally did, not being much at 
her ease in English, and Sir Archi- 
bald replied in the same language, 

‘He is not so completely idiotic 
as those who admire him,’ 

Célestine having learned from 
Ida that Harry was to be taken to 
see the old castle, requested that 
Félicie might be added to the party. 

‘Do you know she is so fond of 
old ruins, she has such a reverence 
for antiquity, and such a particular 
partiality for age. But I have not. 
T do not care to watch decay, and 
to look on crumbling fragments. I 
like luxury, and comfort, and 
prettiness. While she goes on with 
you, I shall wait for her under the 
shade of this pleasant, gay, wicked 
portico, only you must promise not 
to tell Mr. Orme.’ 

It was impossible for Ida to de- 
cline the offer of Félicie’s company, 
but it was difficult to accept it with 
a good grace, and Harry, who ap- 
peared annoyed and afraid of any 
further additions, now pressed 
again the onward march, Extricat- 
ing herself, therefore, as quickly as 
she could from the courtesies of 
her acquaintances, Ida took her 
cousin’s offered arm, and they pro- 
ceeded on their walk. Captain 
Warburton came to the other side 
of Ida, Félicie moved ona little in 
advance unattached, and able thus 
to divide her observations between 
Sir Archibald and Harry Conway. 

‘Who is that fellow? asked 
Harry of Ida, as soon as they had 
left the crowd behind them, ‘who 
looks like a foreigner, but speaks 
like an Englishman, and is aia. 
some, or rather so beautiful, that 
one fancies he must be his own 
sister, all roses, and lilies, and 
yellow hair ; and who has only 
just escaped garotting ? 

‘That fellow,’ exclaimed Captain 
Warburton, intercepting Ida’s reply, 
‘oh, dear me, how odd to hear any 
one ask Ais name. That fellow is 
Potki, the Cavalier Potki. All Bad- 
heim knows him, and all Badheim 
would have gone into mourning if 
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he had been strangled; but not I, 
for he is a blackguard. Yes, in- 
deed ; you will understand me when 
I say he is a Pole. He is remark- 
able for the fluency and the sleight 
of hand of his nation; and I ad- 
vise you to keep your hands close 
to your pockets when he is in your 
company, or whenever you have 
the honour of a visit from any of 
his countrymen, I must warn you 
that he has the merit of success in 
most of his undertakings,’ 

‘Well, that is saying a great deal 
for him. But you, Ida, have said 
nothing. Is Captain Warburton’s 
account strictly true? Do you find 
a true bill for him? 

‘Miss Conway, I can tell you,’ 
said Captain Warburton, again in- 
terrupting, ‘thought him a very 
charming, fascinating foreign gen- 
tleman when we first made his ac- 
quaintance on our journey to this 
place; but I rather think she has 
slightly modified her opinion now, 
though it is so rare for a lady to 
change her mind.’ 

This observation roused Ida’s 
anger: there was just enough of 
truth in it to make it stinging ; 
and the recollection that the Pole’s 
admiration had, though only for 
a short time, been gratifying to her, 
was very irritating. She turned her 
glowing face to her cousin and 
away from Richard while she an- 
swered, 

‘It is true that the Chevalier 
Potolski is a bad man ; but it is 
not true, as Captain Warburton 
would have us think, that he is 
bad because he is a Pole. It is his 
own individual nature, and not the 
character of his nation, that I dis- 
like in him. It is truethat I did not 
dislike him the first moment that I 
saw him, simply because I knew 
him to be a foreigner ; and I dis- 
like him now only because I have 
learnt to know his bad qualities, 
I cannot boast of possessing that 
singular enlightenment which I 
admire in Captain Warburton, who 
is convinced that every native of 
every country except his own is 
consigned to infamy. I am weak 
and credulous enough to believe 
that there may exist virtues and ex- 
cellence of all kinds in Frenchmen, 
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in Russians, in Poles, and even in 
Germans! But, Harry, I hope, I 
think, you know me well enough 
to feel sure that I could never like 
a bad man, wherever he might 
come from, or whatever or whoever 
he might be.’ 

Her manner was agitated, and 
Harry perceiving it, atfectionately 
pressed the hand that trembled on 
his arm, and looked smilingly in 
her face as he replied— 

‘That is right, my dear child ; 
take your own part, and do not 
let yourself be bullied, You are 
quite right: the mere fact of a 
man’s being a foreigner, whether 
Pole, Swede, Dane, or Tartar, is not 
enough to justify his forcible eject- 
ment from a railway-carriage ; and 
it is necessary sometimes to be 
civil to a man even when one knows 
him to be a rascal. But I am sure 
Captain Warburton did not mean 
to offend you.’ 

‘I never mean to offend Miss 
Conway, said Richard; ‘but the 
liberality and candour which she is 
so ready to bestow on others she 
often subtracts from me. It is not 
the first time that I have found 
myself misunderstood by her.’ 

Thisspeech remained unanswered : 
Ida only clung a little more closely 
to Harry’s arm. Harry had called 
her my ‘dear child, and Reginald 
used most often to address her so. 
He had looked at her so kindly and 
wrotectingly: he looked as if he 
cnew and understood her so well, 
that she felt herself once more 
under a brother’s tender care. And 
her thoughts wandered away from 
her quarrel with Richard to ex- 
patiate on this new-found happi- 
ness; but their pleasant current 
was turned aside now by a new 
arrival. A voice which she well 
knew spoke her name: a voice 
whose lightest sound had once the 
power to stir all the current of 
her being into sweet commotion, 
and she turned and saw Ernest. 
She then remembered that at this 
hour he generally crossed the pro- 
menade on the way from his own 
house to the Palace. She won- 
dered that she should have for- 
gotten it before. Had she recol- 
lected it she would not have suf- 
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fered any circumstance to delay 
their progress, and to keep them 
still upon the promenade. 

She responded to his salutation 
with courteous coldness, a coldness 
which he was sensible of, but which, 
with a very good grace, he pre- 
tended not to see. In his melo- 
dious voice, and his beautiful Eng- 
lish marked only by that slight 
accent which is agreeable to the 
ear, he requested to be particularly 
introduced to Mr. Conway; and 
extending his hand to him on the 
introduction, he said— 

‘Mr. Conway, I have much de- 
sired your acquaintance. I had 
many reasons for wishing it. Shall 
I be intruding if I join your party 
now, and may I not have the plea- 
sure of acting guide to you among 
the old ruins, which I have known 
since my childhood? Madame de 
Valincourt tells me you are going 
to see the ruins.’ 

Harry had rather hoped to goon 
without any more stragglers to im- 
pede his march, but Ernest made 
a favourable impression on him, 
the manly proportions of his figure, 
and the expression of his fine fea- 
tures, harmonized with an address 
that bore upon it the stamp of a 
true nobility ; and he was also the 
intimate friend of his cousins; he 
therefore accepted his offer with 
good will, and shook his hand cor- 
dially. 

‘You are most kind, Count Wer- 
theim,’ said he, ‘and I only hope 
we are not intruding upon your 
time ; but let us walk on fast now, 
for the sooner we leave the prome- 
nade and the loungers behind us 
the better,’ 

The ascent to the old castle was 
steep, and the path was rough and 
stony. Ida leant on Harry:s arm, 
ausing now and then to rest and 
me down upon Badheim as they 


followed the windings of the hill 
which led them further and further 
away from the town, till those de- 


tails of architecture which Mr. 
Orme supposed to be responsible 
for all the sins of the population 
were lost by distance. 

‘Now,’ said Sir Archibald, when 
he stood with Félicie upon the 
crown of the hill, ‘now there is 
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no more of the iniquity of Bad- 
heim to be discerned, we might 
live up here (granting the old castle 
to have been built in correct taste) 
in perfect innocence, for we cannot 
descry any more of those false or- 
namentations, of those architec- 
tural impositions which so fatally 
corrupt our moral nature. Come, 
Mademoiselle Félicie, and grow vir- 
tuous with me by looking at this 
solid old archway.’ 

Félicie obeyed him, but not 
without a backward look at Harry. 

Captain Warburton was thinking 
how to make his peace with Ida, 
and now advanced to remove a 
fragment of fallen rock from her 
path, but Ernest pushed it away 
before he could reach the spot, 
and he stood close to her. . They 
entered among the outer walls 
of the castle. Time had laid a 
heavy hand upon an edifice once 
beautiful in its construction, still 
commanding in its situation, and 
still revealingin glimpses something 
of its former grandeur. Portions of 
the walls were crumbling fast 


away, and courts that had once 
been connected were separated by 


empty space. Of the party now 
wandering through the ruin to in- 
spect and wonder, Ida and Ernest 
Wertheim were the only two who 
felt any real interest in the story 
that it told. 

‘The situation is good,’ said 
Harry, ‘and the decaying walls are 
picturesque, but I should prefer it 
a little less tumbling down ; it asks 
too much of my imagination, and 
I find it difficult to set up the 
ground-plan.’ 

Ernest led him to the side of an 
ancient dungeon, and pointed out 
a flight of a still in tolerable 
repair, which led to a great hall 
immediately overhead where jovial 
old dukes and barons used to make 
merry while their prisoners, their 
victims, dragged out their wretched 
existence, pining away in slow star- 
vation, or sometimes in the torture 
of gradual poison, beneath their 
very feet. Thesilence of the prison 
was broken by the sound of the op- 
pressors’ revelry. He told him, too, 
the history of some civil wars in 
which the castle had held out 
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against long sieges, but it was only 
Ida who was listening. 

‘These histories of antiquity, 
said Harry, when he concluded, 
are all much alike; the story of 
one old castle is twin brother to 
another ; it is all murder and rob- 
bery, oppression and cruelty ; just 
such a view of life as one gets from 
a modern police report.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Sir Archibald, ‘human 
nature is always the same, and 
when the crimes of violence are 
repressed, its depravity shows it- 
self in the meaner vices. It isa 
pity our friend Mr. Orme is not 
here to account for the fact of these 
wicked dungeons having a place in 
an architecture which we must 
judge from its fragments to have 
een perfectly consistent, and there- 
fore perfectly righteous.’ 

‘But the architecture, said Ida, 
‘is Norman, not Gothic ; and I be- 
lieve that Mr. Ormeholdsthe Gothic 
alone to be the source of all religion 
and all purity.’ 

‘I dare say,’ said Richard, ‘ that 
this was always an uncomfortable 
place, ill furnished, straggling, 
dreary, and forlorn. I judge the 
specimen of the decayed, by the 
specimens I have seen of the well 
preserved.’ 

‘ You judge,’ said Ernest, smiling, 
‘by Wertheimburg, and you need 
not look shocked that I have found 
you out, for Iam well aware of all 
the faults of my own favourite 
residence, and I feel as deeply as 
you do how much the suggestions 
of an English taste might improve 
the interior.’ 

His eyes sought Ida’s while he 
spoke, but she turned sharply away 
from him. And while they con- 
tinued their ramble Ernest con- 
tinued to seek her, and she con- 
tinued to avoid him, and thus it 
seemed that Célestine’s opinions 
were justified, and that precisely 
because Ida was now able to dis- 
pense with the Count’s company, 
he found himself unable to relin- 

uish hers. She attached herself 
closely to Harry, not from any sys- 
tem of coquetry, however, such as 
the Frenchwoman would have ap- 
p, but because he appeared to 
1er in the light of a brother, and 
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she felt that she might with com- 
plete security cling to his protec- 
tion. She was guarding herself 
against the invasion of her own 
feelings, while she averted her face 
from Ernest, and concentrated all 
her interest upon Harry’s observa- 
tions. She accomplished the task, 
but it was not easy to her. Harry 
was intelligent, was sensible ; he 
saw things as they were on the 
surface ; his mind was essentially 
ractical ; his views were distinct 
ut not extended ; his thought was 
sound but not deep. He walked 
on the broad highway of observa- 
tion and reflection without any de- 
viations, strongly and steadily, and 
at an even pace. And to such as 
preferred the certain progress on 
the beaten road, to the devious 
path, the unexpected turn, the 
winding lane leading to unknown 
beauty, and the vast and secret 
depths ofthe forest, he might seem 
a more agreeable companion than 
Ernest Wertheim, But with Ernest 
the thought was sunk deeper, the 
imagination was more sensitive, 
the mind was more suggestive, its 
sympathies were more vivid, and 
its interests more uncommon. And 
to Ida there was a profounder sense 
in one sentence of his, than in all 
that Harry could ever say. Yet 
she leant fondly upon Harry till 
Félicie came to alter the order of 
proceeding, inviting Mr. Conway 
toa game. She was going to leap 
from the castle wall; she was to 
pretend to fly from an enemy's 
pursuit ; Sir Archibald was to re- 
ceive her at the bottom, they 
would escape together, and Harry 
was to try to catch them. It 
was a game in accordance with 
the spirit of the ancient ruin and 
the old feudal times, when op- 
pressed daughters, or nieces, or 
wards ran away from wicked 
tyrannical barons on every possible 
occasion. Harry was ready for 
any sport, and complied with the 
request. Ida was invited to join 
them, but unwilling to look on at 
the frivolities that exposed her 
father to ridicule, she declined 
moving, pleaded fatigue, and sat 
down under the shade of the old 
archway. Félicie playfully in- 
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sisted upon Captain Warburton’s 
presence ; he was to look on and 
see that all was fair, and Harry 
insisted too, he took him laugh- 
ingly by the arm, and pulled 
him a few steps forward, rallying 
him for his disposition to stand 
still, while Richard, affecting to 
resist, moved on ; and jesting, and 
laughing, and indulging much in 
that figure of speech which is called 
chaff, they went away to a remote 
corner of the ruin, leaving Ernest 
and Ida together alone. A heavi- 
ness fell upon Ida as the tones of 
their gay laughter died into silence; 
she was conscious of embarrass- 
ment and constraint ; she kept her 
eyes fastened on the ground, she 
feared to look up, for she was re- 
solved to maintain a frigid atti- 
tude. But Ernest was no longer 
frigid. 

‘Miss Conway,’ he said, betray- 
ing by his countenance and ges- 
ture great agitation, ‘Miss Con- 
way, will you listen to me, for I 
must speak now—now that we are 
alone? 

Ida replied with constrained 
composure, ‘There is no reason, 
Count Ernest, why I should refuse 
to listen to you, though I am at 
a loss to imagine what you can 
have to say to me that is better 
said alone.’ 

She inwardly applauded the re- 
solution of her manner, and re- 
joiced that Ernest could not hear 
the irregular throbbings of her 
heart. 

‘ At a loss to imagine, Miss Con- 
way ; can you, who are the soul of 
truth, say that truly? Can you 
have failed to penetrate my feel- 
ings, my secret—the secret of my 
love, of my inextinguishable love ? 
Oh, be silent, pray be silent ; do 
not interrupt the words I long to 
utter now, when I may at last 
speak and cast the load of con- 
cealment away. How long these 
words have struggled in my soul ; 
how often they have shaped them- 
selves as it seemed into articulate 
sounds, and then been stifled on 
my lips, how much, how much I 
love you!’ 

There was a time when such an 
assurance would have contained in 
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itself a promise almost divine of 
happiness for Ida; but she heard 
it now with doubt and alarm. She 
had convinced herself that it was 
not to be; she believed that it must 
be wrong, and she made an effort 
to command her emotion while she 
replied— 

‘I think it is Rosalie von Rosen- 
berg, Count Ernest, who should hear 
those words from you. You are 
surely forgetting yourself.’ ~ 

‘No, no, no; [am not forgetting 
myself; I must say it; you must 
hear, and you must answer me.’ 

‘T must not hear words like those 
again, Count Ernest, for I ought 
not. Have I not congratulated 
you on your engagement to the 
Countess of Rosenberg, and have 
you not admitted my congratula- 
tions ? 

To this Ernest replied with a 
stream of passionate exclamations 
the more impetuous because it had 
been so long pent up. He was 
breathless and confused, and the 
fervour of his feeling interfered 
with the clearness of his speech ; 
but at last he collected his thoughts 
and told distinctly what he had to 
tell. He told how he had become 
involved in false appearances, and 
perplexed by a situation of singular 
difficulty. It was necessary to go 
back to a date preceding that of 
Ida’s arrival at Badheim. As chil- 
dren he and Rosalie were spoken of 
by their respective parents as the 
little betrothed. They were thrown 
constantly together ; in all Rosalie’s 
many scenes of altercation with the 
Grand-Duchess, to whom her posi- 
tion in the royal household was 
obnoxious, Ernest was her com- 
forter, and his father was her sup- 
porter. Their presence was her 
great defence; the intended alli- 
ance with his son was the theme 
with which Graf Wertheim enter- 
tained the Duchess in her angry 
moods, and soothed her irritation. 
The young people grew up together 
in the reciprocation of kindness 
and an affectionate and fraternal 
regard. When Ernest went with 
Reginald Conway to England, they 
separated as a brother and sister 
might separate—sorrowfully and 
lovingly ; with avowed regret, with 
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open and confiding friendship, 
without embarrassment, without 
any hidden tremors ;—they loved 
each other, but they were both 
capable of a profounder love ; and 
when Ernest came back he knew it 
well; but he had said nothing, he 
had not compromised Ida in any 
way; and if Rosalie desired the 
union, he would be true to his 
father’s promise, and do all in his 
power to secure her happiness, 
though at times the thought pressed 
upon him with the weight of 
anguish, He found her somewhat 
cold, somewhat constrained. She 
often turned from him. Was it 
timidity, or was it indifference ? 
Time went on; and their parents 
suggested that there was no reason 
for postponing a marriage so much 
approved ; but Rosalie begged for 
delay. She wished to know her 
own heart better first. She wished 
formore time. In fact, she pleaded 
every possible excuse, in spite of the 
indignant remonstrances of the 
Grand-Duchess, She fell sick, too ; 
and then she found protection in 
her ill-health. Ernest began now 
to suspect that her heart was trou- 
bled as his own. More than once 
he saw her blush and tremble at 
the approach of his friend Otto; 
and he saw other indications of 
feeling, which induced him to go 
to that most dear friend, and open 
his heart to him. He was afraid 
for him ; for Otto was of unknown 
birth, and without fortune, and the 
Grand-Duke would never consent 
to such an alliance for the Countess ; 
but when he spoke he was replied 
to by a passionate embrace and in- 
articulate expressions of joy ; and 
pemeety Otto revealed to him that 

e had long secretly loved the 
Countess ; that believing her des- 
tined to his friend, he had meant 
strictly to conceal his affection, but 
that during Ernest’s absence in 
England a scene of fury on the 

art of the Grand-Duchess, and of 

itter and humiliating affliction on 
the part of Rosalie, had affected 
him in such a manner, that the 
acuteness of his sympathy had be- 
come evident to the Countess, and 
he was conscious that it was wel- 
come to her, Thinking of Ernest, 
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he now absented himself from 
Court as much as possible; and 
reflecting on his friend’s views and 
his own obscure position, he was 
resolved to wrestle with his passion. 
When Ernest came back, he believed 
‘it conquered ; and in the company 
of his friend he again ventured into 
Rosalie’s presence. Then came the 
forest excursions, the works of 
benevolence, the close association 
in the pursuit of good, till he hardly 
had one thought of which she was 
not the centre. But had he not 
observed Ernest’s languor, the 
change in his spirits—had he not 
received from him now this great 
confession, he would have remained 
silent for ever. As to his birth, as 
to his position, he had been startled 
with a strange, unlooked-for hope. 
He believed that he might before 
long prove himself of noble descent, 
and lay claim to considerable pos- 
sessions. He had a letter from the 
minister, the Rev, Jacob Ecke, 
under whose care he had been 
brought up, conveying to him ex- 
traordinary tidings. He had been 


supposed to be an illegitimate son 
of Count Helfenstein’s ; and Zavier, 


his half-brother by a second mar- 
riage, had therefore inherited the 
title and estate, Count Helfenstein 
having bequeathed them to his 
eldest son. But there was reason 
to believe that Otto’s mother had 
been legally married to the late 
Count, and was alive at the time of 
the second marriage, though she 
died almost immediately after- 
wards, a victim to griefand misery. 
The late Count had tried to persuade 
her to a divorce in the first instance ; 
on her refusal, he had cruelly ill- 
treated and menaced her; and 
finally he had forced upon her 
broken spirit the persuasion that 
her supposed marriage—which was 
private, and against the will of his 
father, for she was of inferior 
station—was a deception ; and with 
that conviction pressed upon her, 
she pined away and died. Her 
only child, Otto, was committed by 
his father to the care of Jacob Ecke. 

This communication immediately 
preceded the date of Ida’s arrival 
at Badheim. Jacob Ecke had ex- 
cellent reasons for believing what 
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he asserted, but there were many 
obstacles in the way of proving it. 
The present Count was a cunning 
and unscrupulous man ; and Otto’s 
investigations must be conducted 
with the utmost secrecy, so as not 
to rouse his vigilance. Otto had 
no riches at hiscommand. He was 
not able to absent himself from his 
post at the Grand-Duke’s Court for 
many days atatime. It was neces- 
sary to trust to agents and friends. 
Yet from what the minister said 
he believed that in a very short 
time he should be able to produce 
such evidence as he could lay be- 
fore the public tribunals with a 
confident expectation of success in 
his suit. He had not been able to 
forbear from imparting these hopes 
to the Countess, and her emotion 
on hearing them had been very evi- 
dent. He and Ernest might now 
both explain themselves to Rosalie. 
They did so, and then it was agreed 
between them all three that an expla- 
nation at Court must be postponed 
until Otto could claim his birth- 
right. It was of the utmost im- 
portance that his position with 
regard to Rosalie should be kept 
secret till then. The Grand-Duke’s 
anger was to be feared. He might 
disgrace, he might banish Otto, he 
might separate him from his daugh- 
ter for ever. Otto must, before he 
wooed, make sure of his posi- 
tion ; therefore it was that Ernest 
consented to let things rest as be- 
fore, suffering the Grand-Duke and 
Count Wertheim to remain in the 
false persuasion that their children 
were one day to be united. His 
name was a shield of defence for 
his friend and for Rosalie. It ob- 
tained for him easy access to her 
presence, It was her best protec- 
tion from tyranny and persecution. 
He thought this state of things was 
to last only for a little while: but 
he was deceived, for no sooner had 
Otto overcome one difficulty than 
another appeared. One letter con- 
tradicted another. The pursuit of 
truth, always difficult, was never 
more difficult than in this case, 
Delays, necessary and unnecessary, 
continually occurred. There was 
a constant excitement of hope, and 
a constant disappointment, The 
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crisis was always coming, but never 
came till now; and at last Jacob 
Ecke had come himself to Oden- 
berg (where Ernest had gone to 
meet him) with papers of the 
utmost importance, and with a 
living witness to the marriage, who 
had been hunted all over the world 
before he was discovered, The 
evidence appeared incontrovertible. 
It would be laid immediately before 
the public courts, and the necessity 
for concealment was therefore at 
anend, Ernest thanked God that 
it was over. He had made a great 
sacrifice to friendship. It was an 
inexpressible relief to cast himself 
before Ida, to speak to her, and to 
ask if she would hear him. Twice 
before he had nearly told her his 
secret—twice before it had seemed 
too much for him. Once when on 
her first arrival they had danced 
together, and he had seen her turn 
away from the Pole; he had then 
at that moment dared to hope that 
she loved him, and he had then 
felt that he must confess himself ; 
and once again at the Grand-Duke’s 
concert, but it was not the fitting 
place. She was surrounded by a 
crowd of admirers ; and there could 
be no close approach for him. And 
when they met again at the Hunt 
she had appeared wholly preoccu- 
pied with Captain Warburton ; the 
Captain himself, at that terrible 
moment when her life appeared in 
danger, had let fall words which 
seemed to indicate some under- 
standing between them, some tacit 
engagement, such as must close his 
own lips for ever. Otto had in- 
deed suggested this to him before. 
Otto had constantly suggested that 
it was so. Otto had frequently 
urged that, even without any other 
reason for concealment, a declara- 
tion would be a great risk. The 
Baron, too, had dropped significant 
hints concerning Captain Warbur- 
ton; and he was at last forced to 
believe that a rival whom oppor- 
tunity so much favoured might 
have obtained the preference. But 
now Célestine de Valincourt’s kind- 
ness had led her to whisper hope to 
him. She had yesterday positively 
assured him that she possessed 
Ida’s whole confidence ; and she 
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had counselled him to declare his 
sentiments, promising him such a 
hearing as would satisfy his heart’s 
best desire. The narrative which, 
for the sake of brevity and clear- 
ness, has been suffered to run on 
smoothly in these pages, was, in 
truth, continually interrupted by 
pauses in speech, by hesitations, 
and by appealing looks ; while in 
the listener there were signs of 
great trepidation, of rapid and 
shifting emotions ; and now there 
came a pause when it was the 
hearer’s turn to speak. And Ida 
was ready, ready with indignant 
words and looks, to reject the suit 
of the man whom she had so pas- 
sionately loved. 

‘Célestine de Valincourt,’ she 
replied, ‘has told you wrong ; and 
you had better not have spoken. I 
will not hear you. I reject what 
you offer me; and I beg that you 
will never again say you love me. 
Do not speak so again, for I will 
not listen to you. You are going, 
perhaps, to ask me why; but you 
need not; I will tell you why at 
once. I have heard your story, 
and you shall hear mine. You 
say you have made a sacrifice to 
friendship, a great sacrifice. Yes, 
I think it was a great one; the 
sacrifice of a woman who trusted 
and who loved you.’ 

‘Oh, great God! to hear these 
words spoken by you! to hear 
them come from your own lips! 
and yet to hear them so that they 
sound harsh!’ 

‘Harsh! do you think they sound 
harsh? are you surprised because 
you do not see me overwhelmed 
with gratitude? Are you surprised 
that I am strong enough to resent 
a fraud, and that I can lift myself 
up against a humiliation?’ 

‘A humiliation? what can you 
mean?’ 

‘I mean what I say ; and in that 
I am unlike you. mean that 
your conduct has made me the 
subject of comment, not only to 
others, for I mind that less, but to 
my own conscience, I mean that 
your deceit, your trick, your shabby 
pretence, your sacrifice to friend- 
ship, your dishonesty, has plucked 
the peace from my heart, has puta 
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load upon my life, and has trans- 
formed all my true love for you— 
I do not shrink from the word, for 
it seems to me now a thing long 
past—into a fault and a shame!’ 

‘No, no, no, Ida! you must call 
it back again; oh yes, you must 
call that true love back; let it 
come again; let it come again 
kindly and forgivingly. Hear me! 
listen tome! You will; I see you 
will! Your eyes speak a different 
thought from your tongue; and 
your tears tell me the truth. You 
are not so hard as you wish to 
seem. You will allow for my many 
perplexities, and you will remember 
that Captain Warburton’s position 
in your house was one of them.’ 

‘Captain Warburton? No; I 
cannot think that. Could there 
ever be much reason for you to fear 
him? And could you risk nothing 
for me? What was your opinion 
of me? Am I so variable, so 
changeable? Am I such a woman 
as to think of one man one day, 
and of another the next? You 
know as well as I do that it is not 
so. But you have been true neither 
to yourself nor to me. You say 
that [ turned from you at the Hunt. 
I did; I did; but what other course 
had you left to me? I injured 
Captain Warburton on that day if 
I misled his thoughts ; God ee 
me for that, for he deserved no ill 
at my hands ; but what I did, you 
drove me to do; had not you made 
it a necessity for me? I was never 
insincere, I never turned from you, 
till you declared your engagement 
to the Countess.’ 

‘I never did that!’ 

‘Not in words, not by speech, I 
admit; but there is another lan- 
guage, and you allowed me to infer 
it by your manner. You cannot 
deny it; when you deny it, then 
you are again dishonest. You tell 
me to remember your perplexities, 
but you brought them on yourself. 
You complain of your position, but 
you accepted it that you might 
serve your friend, and that you 
might serve him at my expense, at 
the cost of my happiness. Youask 
me to call back my love. You are 
proud of my tears; but I am not 
proud of them, and I will drive 
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them away ; they are the last that 
you shall ever see of mine; and 
this is my last confidence to you; 
but it is to be complete, and I will 
not act a part, I will tell things as 
they were and as they are. When 
by your crooked course you forced 
on me a struggle against my affec- 
tion, it was not a light struggle; 
I will make no pretence, and I will 
not pretend that I do not wish 
to impose upon you all the par- 
ticulars of suffering, but it may 
perhaps gratify your vanity to 
see that I have suffered. And 
now I come to the end; now I tell 
you that if you had been as I once 
believed, bound by some early 
actual engagement to the Countess, 
and struggling to free yourself, 
vainly at first, successfully at last, 
and then come to me and asked 
me to hear you, I might have 
listened, I might have understood 

ou; if [had suffered then, it would 
ats. been by your misfortune and 
not by your own will, not by the 
permission so kindly, so generously 
granted to your friend to put me 
to torture, to stretch me out upon 
the rack while you stood by as a 
spectator to measure the extent of 
my pain, and the power of my 
endurance.’ 

‘Be silent, Ida! be silent! pause 
for a moment! pause in this im- 
mense injustice of your heart, and 
do not speak words now to repent 
them afterwards.’ 

‘The repentance is not for me, 
Count Wertheim. Why do you 
call me Ida? that is the name used 
by those who love me, and it is not 
for you to use it. Is it so that 
men think of women? Is their 
affection so light to throw off and 
so light to bring back? Am I to 
banish it one day and invite it the 
next at your request, and for your 
amusement, or your friend’s? I 
will not ; it is done with ; you have 
quite lost it. You may go, if you 
please, and surprise your Otto with 
that news, and tell him all I have 
said; leave out nothing, I wish 
him to know it all; for he also may 
be proud of what he has done.’ 

Ida was by her own emotion 
obliged here to stop. 

Ernest’s was a passionate temper, 
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and her speech worked strongly 
upon him. But he resolved that 
he would not be guilty of a bitter 
reply. He would use the true 
strength of a man, and command 
himself to give a gentle answer. 

‘Miss Conway,’ said he, slowly, 
and with compressed lips, as if 
afraid of making too wide an open- 
ing for the passage of his thoughts, 
‘Miss Conway, I do not accept this 
answer, for it is not well considered. 
I will leave you for the present, 
but you shall hear from me to-night. 
You shall have time to calm your 
feelings before I ask for your ulti- 
mate decision.’ 

‘I have answered you,’ said Ida ; 
‘there is no need to write ; and I 
am calm.’ 

But the strong beating of her 
heart gave the lie to her speech, 
and her face grew white. 

‘I am going now,’ said Ernest, 
turning from her ; he walked some 
ten steps away from her, but 
another impulse brought him back 
again ; and he stood before her and 
held out his hand. 

‘Miss Conway, will you not give 
me one sign of kindness before I go?” 

Ida remained stiff, with her hands 
dropped beside her, and said a cold 
* Good-bye.’ 

The hand that had been offered 
in tenderness was now withdrawn, 
and employed with ceremonious 
courtesy to lift the hat; and then 
Ernest walked quickly away, and 
plunged into a wood skirting the 
ruins, through which there was a 
path leading to the town. And so 
they parted that day. 

When Ernest disappeared, leav- 
ing to Ida in that ruined solitude 
only the vivid sense of her wrongs, 
the sound of laughter and of 
mingled voices rising on the air 
reminded her that there were others 
not far off, and that she was one of 
a merry party. Félicie, pursued by 
Harry, came running to her. While 
Harry caught her by the skirt, 
Félicie threw herself into Ida’s 
arms. 

‘Ma’mselle is a capital runner, I 
must say,’ said Captain Warburton, 
joining them ; ‘but Sir Archibald 
is coming on, I can tell you; he is 
not far behind,’ 
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Félicie turned round with a gay 
laugh when Sir Archibald reached 
her, declared him a promising 
pupil worthy of further teaching ; 
said she intended to give him 
another lesson ; and in illustration 
of that intention, took him by the 
hand, and set off with him on a 
race down hill with a speed that 
Captain Warburton loudly cheered, 
his applause working up to a vigor- 
ous due when, finally, Sir Archi- 
bald made a false step as oa 
approached the bottom of the hill, 
and fell over his leader, the ao 
then rolling over and over together. 
Harry ran to the rescue, Captain 
Warburton following with Ida. 
Félicie’s bonnet was destroyed, and 
her hands and arms were bruised, 
but she was not otherwise injured. 
Sir Archibald called up his irony 
to the support of his dignity, and 
condoled with her with mock solem- 
nity. He could not imagine a 
more frightful catastrophe than 
the destruction of a new bonnet. 
Ladies, he was aware, could bear 
most losses well—the loss of their 
friends, or of their friends’ for- 
tunes or characters, or of their own 
hearts —but a new French bon- 
net! he could not say enough to 
express his feeling on the sub- 
ject. All he could do was to offer 
his own hat instead to walk 
home ‘through Badheim to the 
Maison Kiihn; but she declined the 
offer, and expressed an intention 
instead of borrowing Harry’s wide- 
awake, which she undertook to 
transform into a proper young 
lady’s hat before they reached the 
town. Harry immediately presented 
it to her, professing himself ex- 
tremely anxious to see so capital a 
conjuring trick. And now came 
inquiries after Ernest Wertheim. 
Ida said he had left her to fulfil 
some engagement at home ; but she 
blushed while she spoke, unaccus- 
tomed to any kind of dissimulation, 
and conscious of Félicie’s look fixed 
upon her, Félicie now announced 
that she should race no more; she 
should walk quietly with her dear 
Ida, and trim her new hat as they 
went along. She smiled at Harry 
while she spoke, and told him to 
go on in advance, and not to look 
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round till she called him; he was 
to be surprised when her work was 
quite done. He promised to be as 
surprised as possible; and said he 
should not allow Warburton or 
Uncle Archie to look round either ; 
and taking each by the arm, he 
marched forward letmeen them, 
affecting to treat them as his 
prisoners. 

Félicie entered upon a confiden- 
tial conference with Ida; and asked 
her in lowtones whether something 
important had not taken place be- 
tween her and Count Ernest, and 
whether she might not offer her con- 
gratulations ? 

Ida replied coldly— 

‘You may offer your congra- 
tulations if you please.’ 

‘Then, said Félicie, taking her 
hand, and pressing her lips upon it, 
‘I kiss the hand of the future 
Countess von Wertheim.’ 

‘No, said Ida, ‘ you have kissed 
the hand of Miss Ida Conway, who 
will remain Miss Ida Conway for 
ever.’ 

Félicie, busily employed all the 
time in transferring portions of the 
crushed bonnet’s trimming to 
Harry’s brown felt hat, succeeded, 
by a determined course of ques- 
tioning, in drawing from Ida some- 
thing of what had passed. She 
heard it with astonishment. To 
one of her mind and temper Ida’s 
conduct was inexplicable. She 
could not conceive why she was 
not delighted at Ernest’s declara- 
tion. She would ask her mother 
what she thought, for it was be- 
yond her own powers; and she 
observed also that Ida was very re- 
luctant tg speak on the subject; 
so she finished her trimming, fas- 
tened in her last pin, put the hat 
on her head, and gave the signal 
to Harry. He was sufficiently as- 
tonished when he looked round. It 
was really a pretty piece of milli- 
nery; and with a well-adjusted 
feather obtained from the ruins of 
the bonnet, and some floating ends 
of ribbon, the masculine felt had 
been turned into a becoming femi- 
nine hat. 

Captain Warburton pronounced 
it the best piece of hocus pocus he 
had ever seen ; and happily forIda 


An Appeal, 


this performance of Félicie’s en- 
grossed so much attention on the. 
way home, that her own flutter of 
spirits and temporary abstractions 
remained altogether unnoticed. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Whatever resentment, whatever 
pain, Ida’s reception of his expla- 
nation, roused in the mind of 
Ernest von Wertheim, his tender- 
ness for her outweighed; and 
though she had denied him that 
simple sign of kindness which he 
asked from her in parting, he would 
not believe that her heart was really 
shut against him, or that she was 
capable of persevering in a course 
of conduct which he held to be 
wholly unjust. Célestine’s con- 
fidences helped him to read her 
sentiments. She had herself con- 


fessed to him that she had at one 
time loved him ; and through her 
displeasure he had discerned an emo- 
tion that was not indifference. She 
had protested that she had ceased 
to care for him ; but the expression 
of her protestation was the expres- 


sion of passionate feeling ; and he 
therefore determined upon making 
an appeal to her in writing without 
delay. The letter which he wrote 
was forwarded to Ida just as she 
left her father’s dinner-table, and 
while Aunt Kitty was busy with 
Emily Warburton in preparing the 
drawing-room for the reception of 
the Valincourts, who were coming 
in to tea, by their own invitation. 
She ran away with it to her own 
bedroom hastily, as if afraid of 
ursuit, and there read what fol- 
ows. It was written in German :— 
‘I promised you that you should 
hear from me again, and my heart 
inclines me, I should say impels 
me, to keep that promise. You 
have treated me with injustice. 
You have said things to me in a mo- 
ment of anger which, when the first 
movement of that anger is passed 
ou will, I know, repent; for 
ave loved in you a nature that is 
not only gentle and tender, but 
liberal and candid. : You will not 
ersevere in an unkind resentment. 
ou will not be guilty of a harsh 
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and unfair sentence. You will 
revoke it. And, on the other hand, 
I will not let you suffer the pains 
of repentance; for I will forgive 

ou even before you feel them. 
pe forgiven you! Yes. I for- 
gave you indeed while you spoke, 
though you were so cruel when you 
said that I had purposely afflicted 
you for the gratification of my own 
vanity. You were wrong to say 
so. 1 am not aware that vanity 
was ever to be reckoned among the 
number of my failings; and if it 
ever had been, it must have been 
expelled when I was in your pre- 
sence, when my whole soul was 
engrossed in the contemplation of 
a superior excellence, when the 
sense of my own unworthiness 
pressed upon me, and seemed 
almost a necessary part of my un- 
speakable admiration for you. It 
is strange how, when I was in your 
company, I seemed to myself both 
better and worse than in any other 
—better by the power I esteemed 
in myself of being able to appre- 
ciate you, but worse by the com- 
sem between our two natures. 
s this vanity ? 

‘When I look back to the past, I 
bitterly regret the course which 
exposed you to painful sensations ; 
and yet I cannot blame myself for 
having consented to forego the pos- 
sible immediate prospect of my 
own happiness for the sake of es- 
tablishing that of my friend and 
of one whom I look upon as a 
sister, the difficulties of whose 
position it is perhaps impossible 
for you justly to estimate. 

‘She has been the subject of a 
series of petty persecutions, of 
trying and cruel mortifications, such 
as jealous women best know how 
to inflict in the close intercourse of 
daily life. I would not, if I could, 
impose upon you the mean details 
of such atyranny ; and these things 
are rather to be felt than to be de- 
scribed. But I must remind you 
that from the time of early child- 
hood I have perceived that my 
father and myself stood there as 
the only strong defences against a 
system of enmity, and that the 
moment of our withdrawal would 
be the signal for open and malig- 


nant attack. I love the Countess 
Rosalie not less than my own sister, 
than my own charming Dorothea, 
And think well what l.am saying 
when I say this—not less than my 
sister, whom I can remember 
(though I was then but five years 
old) tondling while she lay a help- 
less infant pressed against my 
mother’s fluttering, trembling heart, 
when Death was creeping on, con- 
quering beauty, conquering youth, 
yet slow to silence the bitter ma- 
ternal throb of fear in parting ; for 
the hand that tightly clasped her 
baby was the last to lose its power. 
Why should I talk of this? It is 
only to tell you, when I speak of a 
brother's love, how much I mean, 
But I need not; for have not you 
known well the true love of a 
brother? 

‘Remember, then, that what I 
did, I did for a sister and a brother. 
Without me they must have parted. | 

the Countess had openly re- 
nounced the proposed alliance with 
me, the reasons for such a proceed- 
ing must have been demanded, and 
angrily demanded. On the other 
hand, it was impossible for me to 
put her in the position of shame 
and mortification that she must 
have seemed to hold had Lappeared 
as the one to reject the engagement. 
Her only chance for peace was in 
delay and silence, till the time 
should be ripe for an unreserved 
confession. Remember, that when 
I consented to the scheme the time 
appeared close at hand; and that 
it continued to be always close at 
hand, an ignis fatuus, an enticing 
shadow ; that we were constantly 
urged on in our laborious ascent 
by the momentary belief that we 
had reached our mountain top, and 
the constant appearance of but one 
more little height to climb before 
the great view of our future life 
could be revealed to our sight. 
Pressed continually by the voice 
of affection and entreaty to wait 
only a little, to take only a little 
atience, how could I refuse? 
There were times when my temper 
gave way, and I remonstrated ; and 
once I quarrelled with my friend. 
It was after the day of the hunt 
when I thought him too indifferent 
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to my fate ; when perhaps the total 
extinction, as I then believed, of all 
my hopes in the success of a rival 
exasperated me till [ became un- 
just, even as you are now. And I 
was unjust to Otto, and accused 
him of a selfish insensibility. It 
was under the impulse of those 
feelings that I sent to you that 
song of farewell, which sounds the 
hard note of a final separation in 
this world, but modulates it with 
thrilling accompanying chords into 
a delicious harmony, and changes 
it into music inexpressibly sweet, 
with the promise of eternal union 
in the life to come. 

‘You said yesterday—and how 
cruelly you said it !—that I would 
risk nothing for you. But remem- 
ber what I should have risked by 
a confidence. If I had told you 
my friend’s secret, I must have 
obliged you to enter into a covenant 
to keep it; to follow a course of 
dissimulation which was hateful to 
myself, and which I doubted your 
consent to endure. I must either 


have betrayed my friend to the 
world, or have invited you to es- 
tablish a secret engagement with 


me. Will you quarrel with me now 
because I esteemed you too highly 
to ask this of you? because I knew 
too well the noble sincerity of your 
disposition to think it possible that 
you would become a party to a 
fraud, for such I felt our position to 
be? Was it not much better to wait? 

‘What else! Ought I to have 
abstained from your company till 
I could seek it with sentiments un- 
disguised? I could not, for my 
official duties kept me here at 
Badheim. Should I have assumed 
to be indifferent when I felt so pas- 
sionately. I could not, for I was at- 
tached to your family and to you by 
the ties of strong early friendship. 

‘Twice, as I have told you, pas- 
sion had conquered prudence but 
for a timely interruption. 

‘You reproach me with insen- 
sibility to your suffering. I was 
not insensible. God knows how 
far from it! But you must re- 
member that I believed that suf- 
fering to be only physical. I did 
not know that your mind was 
troubled. I thought that the 
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mental pain was left for my portion ; 
for I had reason to believe that 
Captain Warburton was the happy 
master of those affections the pos- 
session of which seemed to me the 
one inestimable good that might 
give to life the crown of bliss, in- 
stilling into its minutest actions a 
holy purpose, and investing all its 
common daily works of duty with 
glory and with joy. 

‘You must remember all these 
things for me, and be just. Yes! be 
gentle and just to-morrow, not 
severe and proud as_ yesterday. 
And think that not till yesterday, 
that only then, I received from 
Madame de Valincourt that divine 
assurance which summoned a great 
hope to enter my heart with the 
thought of happiness to come. 
I say again, remember all these 
things for me, and send me one 
little word to-night: say only— 
come—come to-morrow. 

‘ERNesT WERTHEIM.’ 

t is possible that if Ida had read 
this letter only once, it might have 
made the impression which the 
writer intended ; but after the first 
eager perusal, she turned back and 
slowly conned it all over again, and 
the tenderness that had moistened 
her eyes in the first instance, gave 
way, while she pondered over each 
sentence, to the emotion of resent- 
ment, till that became the abiding 
sensation. She dwelt long upon 
certain passages, till she lost the 
due sense of their relation to the 
whole. The words ‘ unjust even as 
you are now, and ‘I forgive you 
even before you repent, came out 
in strong relief, insulting her pride ; 
and the allusion to Madame de 
Valincourt’s confidence pressed 
upon a wound that Ernest had not 
been conscious of dealing. He 
evidently, she said to herself, 
thought her passionate and es 
he did not acknowledge himself in 
the wrong ; and this tardy declara- 
tion of love by which he thought 
to subdue her, came not from the 
genuine impulse of his own heart, 
but was merely made at the French- 
woman’s instigation. He should 
find that she was not to be inter- 
preted by others in this way; he 
should find that there was a depth 
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in her mind that was not to be so 
easily sounded ; and that the reso- 
lution she had made was not the 
result of a momentary burst of 
vindictive anger, such as he evi- 
dently attributed to her, but the 
fixed determination of a calm and 
reasonable displeasure. He might 
console himself with the love of 
those devoted friends, Otto and 
Rosalie ; but he had forfeited hers. 
It was bitter to decide on the stroke 
that was to cut the deepest and the 
tenderest associations of her life, 
but it must be done, and done at 
once. She therefore folded Ernest’s 
letter up again, and over the line 
of its direction she wrote the 
words— 

‘I do not wish to see you again. 

‘Ina Conway.’ 

Enclosing the letter in an envelope, 
addressed to ‘Count Ernest Von 
Wertheim,’ she delivered it herself 
as quickly as possible—urged by 
the fear of a possible accession of 
weakness—into the hands of the 
servant who brought it. 

She knew now that the work was 
finished. She knew Ernest too 
well to think it possible that he 
would persist after this proceeding 
of hers in an attempt at reconcilia- 
tion. She was quite certain that 
he would accept this as her final 
decision, and that he was not the 
man after he had made that one 
strong appeal, to continue in the 
posture of a suppliant. She knew 
that she had struck the death-blow, 
and that between them she had set 
silence and darkness. The passion 
of her love had become the vindic- 
tive passion of pride, and it sustained 
her to such a point, that she per- 
suaded herself she had acted 
rightly ; but it could not uphold 
her altogether against the assault 
of her better feelings, and nature 
took its own way for atime. When 
the door closed upon the servant 
who carried her last words to 
Ernest, she passed into a small 
apartment issuing from the ves- 
tibule, unoccupied at present, and 
used merely in the early day as 
a waiting room; and there shut 
up, she surrendered herself to the 
inroad of the coming grief. She 
allowed to her tears their free full 
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passage; her body was swayed to 
and fro by the force of their out- 
break, and she heard the moaning 
of her own heart. She sank down 
upon her knees, her hands were 
clasped together in the tight pres- 
sure of agony, and she prayed; a 
hot impetuous prayer, vague and 
unshaped at first, with no definite 
desire but that of God’s help, but 
forming itself at last, and as it 
seemed involuntarily, into a dis- 
tinct supplication that Ernest’s life 
might not be made unhappy ; and 
while that thought rose, the great 
anguish was mitigated. Ida was 
kneeling with her head sunk in her 
hands, when the door was opened, 
and as she started from her knees 
at the sound, she saw Harry. 
Though the evening light came 
dimly through the small window 
of the apartment, which looked 
into the garden, and which was 
artially obscured by the roses and 
1oneysuckle that crept over it, he 
perceived the presence of tears 
upon her face, and he approached 
her with affectionate concern, and 
took her hand in his. 

‘My dear child’ (that was the 
expression she liked so much), he 
said, ‘ what is this about?’ 

She stood there unable to answer 
him ; her heart indeed was fondly 
inclined towards him, and _ his 
brotherly kindness was soothing ; 
but the heavy storm which had 
swept over her had left her shaken 
and bruised; and there was a 
weight laid upon her which suf- 
focated, as it seemed, her power of 
speech. She stood immovable. 

‘Ida, will you not speak to me? 
Ida, do speak to me! hat is the 
matter? The Valincourts will soon 
be here; are you not coming to be 
cheerful with them? What is the 
matter? only half an hour ago you 
were so bright, and so well; has 
any one been unkind to you? is 
that possible?’ 

Atthe mention of the Valincourts, 
Ida, who had till then forgotten the 
crowning trial of the evening, with- 
drew her hand from her cousin’s 
hold, and fell into a chair, hiding 
her face from him. 

‘They are coming now,’ he said ; 
‘I see them at the garden gate.’ 
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On this, Ida rose in great per- 
turbation, and with a voice that 
could hardly fulfil its office, entreat- 
ing Harry to ask no questions, and 
to believe that nothing was the 
matter, she ran past him out of the 
room up to her own chamber, 
whence she presently issued, and 
entered the drawing-room with an 
animated, only somewhat flushed 
face (such is the power of women 
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under proof), and distinguished 
herself during the remainder of the 
evening by her vivacity of manner. 
Célestine instituted a variety of 
games for the amusement of the 
party, and Ida entered into them 
with such wonderful zeal, that even 
the little Antonia was not her 
match in spirit and enthusiasm, 
and Aunt Kitty extolled her looks, 
and rejoiced in her gaiety. 


THE BRITISH SALMON FISHERIES. 


A FULL-GROWN salmon, in 
* prime condition, is the free 
gift of nature to its captor, having 
cost nothing for its keep, and no 
more than the expense of catch- 
ing it: yet it is now as dear as a 
haunch of venison. At the close 


of the last century, when this 
king of freshwater fish—‘the red 
venison of the waters’—could not 
be transported in afresh state to 
centres of demand, it was ordi- 
narily sold throughout remote parts 
of the three kingdoms at an ave- 


rage price of about twopence a 
pound ; but since these kingdoms 
have become united by steam com- 
munication, salmon is sent up, 
packed in ice, to the metropolis, 
and has risen greatly in price. By 
the facilitation of transport local 
cheapness has ceased, for the whole 
kingdom has been raised to the 
level of the central market. In the 
cases of other alimentary animals 
capable of augmentation by care, 
the supply would soon have equalled 
the demand ; but the circumstances 
connected with this fish are so 
singular, that cupidity, defective 
legislation, and absence of pre- 
servation, have combined to effect 
the very contrary result—viz., a 
notable diminution in their num- 
bers, which, again, has enhanced 
the price. The trade rate in Lon- 
don rose from g}d. per pound in 
1834, to 1s. 1d. in 1860, and every- 
where else the price has risen 
from a much lower figure to this 
comparatively high one. In Scot- 
land the past generation bought 
salmon by the score—2os, for 
twenty-one fish, large and small, as 


they came. Now, a single fish will 
fetch the same sum. 

There can be little doubt that in 
early ages the rivers of Britain 
supplied a principal article of food 
to her primitive inhabitants whilst 
the population was small and 
scattered, and prior to the invention 
of civilized contrivances for the 
capture of salmon. The traces of 
dwellings of the ancient Britons 
on the barren hills of Northum- 
berland, and in other mountainous 
districts, imply that, wherever the 
soil was sterile, such natural and 
easily-acquired produce as river- 
fish formed the chief subsistence 
of man, as it did to the 
Canadian Indians, thousands of 
whom, it is declared by the first 
explorers, lived exclusively upon 
salmon, and even used the fish 
dried as fuel. No one can of 
course expect that our streams will 
ever teem with life as of yore. 
About forty years ago, when the 
improved mode of fishing with 
fixed nets was generally introduced, 
there was a popular idea that the 
value of salmon would fall, but it 
did not, because there was no 
addition to the supply, which ob- 
viously is not to be obtained by 
additional modes of capture, but 
by increased preservation, At pre- 
sent salmon is a luxury so much 
sought for by the wealthy, that 
its production cannot be over- 
done. It is therefore more im- 
portant than ever that the Legisla- 
ture should attend to the develop- 
ment of this national resource ; and 
accordingly a Royal Commission was 
issued last summer ‘ to inquire into 
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the Salmon Fisheries of England 
and Wales, with a view of in- 
creasing the supply of a valuable 
article of food for the benefit of the 
public” The Commission was ap- 
pointed, we believe, in consequence 
of the remarkable difference visible 
between the Scottish and Irish 
salmon fishings, the former having 
decayed, while the latter, favoured 
by judicious legislation, have im- 
proved ; and certainly, in the face of 
this contrast, and of the notorious 
fact that the English and Welsh 
fishings have become almost extinct, 
it was high time to inquire into a 
neglected, or rather ill-regulated 
source of national wealth. The 
value of the salmon taken of late 
years in Scotland is understood to 
average £600,000 annually. In a 
Report of 1857, the Irish Fishery 
Board compute the value caught in 
Ireland at about half that amount. 
Probably the value taken in Eng- 
land and Wales is less by five-sixths, 
although the rivers of these coun- 
tries are one-fourth greater in ex- 
tent than ‘Green Erin of streams.’ 
The Commission, presided over by 
the eminent naturalist Sir William 
Jardine, and having the skilled 
professional aid of Mr. Ffennell, one 
of the Irish inspectors, has, after 
a careful series of local inquiries, 
issued an instructive and admirable 
Report. Finding the English sal- 
mon fisheries in a state of lament- 
able depression, the Commissioners 
declare that this decline and partial 
ruin are mainly to be soieel to 
erroneous opinions respecting both 
the nature and habits of the fish, 
and the true interests of those who 
possess or claim rights in the 
fisheries ; and that, considering the 
impediments, barriers, and other 
destructive agencies which exist on 
all the rivers, it is a matter of sur- 
— not that the produce should 
1ave greatly fallen off, but that the 
breed should not have been totally 
extinguished. Although occasion- 
ally referring throughout their 
Report to the mischievous effect of 
false notions and _ shortsighted 
views as to this fish and the best 
time and modes of capturing it, 
the Commissioners did not enter 
searchingly into its natural history ; 
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and we ourselves have not space 
to do much more than notice 
the great and leading mistake 
from which the injury to the breed 
has chiefly resulted. According 
to the vulgar idea, a salmon 
produces * myriads’ of its kind, and 
therefore, it is argued, since a 
single pair suffice to stock a river 
there is no harm in killing ali 
except a Deucalion and his finny 
and fortunate spouse ; whereas, in 
truth, no census or statistics do or 
can inform us as to the proportion 
of smolts or fry that, escaping every 
other peril, come grown up into 
man’s hand. Among the misstate- 
ments dictated by interested mo- 
tives, is the assertion that salmon 
spawn in the sea—an idea unsup- 
ported by any eye-witness, and con- 
trary to the result of repeated ex- 
periments, yet advanced to support 
the system of capture in the sea. A 
minor and less mischievous opinion 
is, that some rivers may be fished 
earlier and some later than others. 
This argument, which unquestion- 
ably is partly warranted by natural 
differences in those rivers, has for 
its object to supply the market at a 
time when the price is high on ac- 
count of the general closure. 
Ignorance is, of course, at the 
root of the errors which have 
caused the scarcity of this fish, 
since, were the habits of the animal 
better known, it might be easy to 
make laws better calculated to pre- 
serve and increase the breed. To 
comprehend the creature’s ways is 
the difficulty, because all its move- 
ments and proceedings take place 
in an element in which they cannot 
be traced. Committee after com- 
mittee have sat upon the subject ; 
but the testimony laid before them, 
being infiuenced by antagonistic 
interests, is miost contradictory. 
Certain scientific questions, there- 
fore, remain, which are beyond 
the power of man to elucidate. 
Some valuable hints might be 
gained, were the Highlanders, who 
firmly believe that sealsareanimated 
by fallen spirits, to overcome their 
distaste for dealings with the devil, 
and, more successful than Captain 
Hector McTurk, to extort a response 
oncarefully adjusted interrogatories 
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from some venerable member of a 
tribe, which has the oldest of all 
piscatorial interests. Our Irish fish- 
ing friends, not less superstitious 
and more gallant, might on their 
side look for a mermaid, and do 
service to science and the cuisine 
by examining her as to what passes 
under water. 

Joking apart, the habits of the 
salmon are peculiar, and therefore 
require special consideration when- 
ever rights of property in salmon 
fisheries are about to be affected by 
legislative enactments. Salmon 
are gregarious as well as migratory. 
The fry, hatched in mere brooks, 
move down to the sea in shoals, 
and reappearing as ‘schools’ or 
collections of grilse, probably 
composed of separate clans, return 
to their rivulets. True High- 
landers, born amid the hills, they 
go out to forage, and instinctively 
come back again. ‘To a practised 
eye their shapes, scales, stripes, and 
spots mark the river they belong 
to quite as distinctly as various 
tartans distinguish different septs. 
Urged at the breeding-season by an 
irresistible impulse, a salmon is not 
arrested in her course up her na- 
tive river either by the most rapid 
current or by any cascade she can 
possibly surmount. She is seeking 
in some distant rivulet, perhaps 
hundreds of miles inland, a spot 
where to deposit the germ of her 
future progeny: her destination 
being a gravelly bed, where the 
fresh water runs clearly and quickly 
at a shallow depth over a shingly 
bottom. She and her mate having 
reached a favourable place, they 
open furrows in the stony ground, 
and having deposited the roe, 
cover it carefully with gravel. They 
plough and sow; the fisherman 
reaps, the angler gleans; but these 
harvesters must spare some seed- 
corn. A few fish will not suffice, 
for—notwithstanding their prolific 
quality, each female containing 
about one thousand eggs for every 
pound of her weight—such is the 
uncertainty attending the vivifica- 
tion of the ova, and such the dan- 
gers which beset the tender fry, that 
the proportion which arrives at ma- 
turity is believed to be very small. 
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The species becomes extinct unless 
the brood fish can ascend to where 
the stream is sure to be both pure 
and shallow in the season of spring, 
because the then new-born fry, 
which germinate like a braird of 
corn, cannot exist in either deep or 
stagnant water. Air they must 
have, and this is only to be had 
under a rippling current. To reach 
this spot, situate in the moors, 
under the blue mountain’s slope, 
the parent fish, having first eluded 
her stealthy fue, the seal, has had 
to escape a hundred nets, all 
agape for her; to make, though 
heavy and faint, some score of 
leaps before she could get over 
one of the dozen dams that op- 
posed her progress ; and to breast 
many a torrent, or rush up more 
than one hazardous rapid. The 
great exertion involved in over- 
coming a long course of obstacles, 
and the operation of depositing her 
ova, render her no longer the vigo- 
rous and beautiful creature she was 
when she left the ocean. She is 
emaciated, has lost her lustre, and 
is languid in her movements. Then 
it is that she becomes the easy 
prey of the poacher. 

Such are some of the ills that 
salmon flesh is heir to ; and doubt- 
less, the many perils to which it is 
liable while moving through flood 
and field, form the reason why this 
fish, notwithstanding its fecundity, 
is gradually becoming extinct in 
this country. The Commissioners, 
who conducted their inquiry last 
year through the districts of the 
principal salmon rivers, in some in- 
stances found that the fish, formerly 
abundant, had already totally dis- 
appeared ; in others their numbers 
had fallen off so greatly that the 
present takings did not amount to 
more than a hundredth part of 
what they had been within the 
memory of living witnesses. Per- 
haps the most interesting portion 
of their report is devoted to de- 
scriptions of the natural characters 
of these fine waters, and the pecu- 
liar modes of fishing employed in 
them. Let us pass a few of these 
in review. 

The Bristol Channel is the outlet 
of some of the largest and best 
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English and Welsh salmon rivers 
the noble Severn, the beautiful 
Wye, the Usk, Avon, and small in- 
termediate streams, draining a 
rain-basin of no less than 8580 
square miles. The Severn has 
every requisite for a first-rate fish- 
producing river. Its salmon have 
a first-class reputation, but their 
fame was probably due to their 
earlier appearance on London 
dinner-tables in times when stage- 
coaches formed the most rapid 
means of transport. Measured 
with its tributaries, the Severn 
affords many hundred miles of 
fishing, 130 of which are public 
es every one who can get a 

oat and net being entitled to fish. 
The upper streams are capable of 
affording good angling; but, un- 
happily, their immense extent of 
spawning ground is nearly waste. 

ne tributary alone has forty miles 
of this ground, which, it is calcu- 
lated, would require 4000 pairs of 
fish to stock, so as to Soles out its 
full strength. As we have pre- 
mised, the spawning ground forms 
the field of the future aquatic har- 
vest ; on its extent, and on the de- 
gree to which it is sown, the amount 
of return will mainly depend. 

The Wye, a large as well as 
lovely river, has great capabilities 
in the extent of its spawning 
ground; and if the dwellers in its 
upland districts were conservative 
instead of destructive, would sur- 
pass any other English stream in 
the production of what gave it re- 
nown in the mind of Fluellen. But 
alas! his living countrymen are 
said to be merciless in the matter 
of killing breeding fish on the 
spawning beds, carrying on their 
destructive practice in large par- 
ties, and with so high a hand as to 
set the law at defiance. After winter 
is over, illicit fishing changes its 
fashion from that rough form to 
one not less ruthless, torch and 
spear being laid aside for the small 
deadly meshes of the ‘quiet net, 
which are especially adapted to 
clear a stream of fry, and sweep up 
everything that has life, This river 
is so perfectly and singularly free 
from impediments, that there is 
nothing to prevent fish from going up 
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to the very sources of its tributary 
brooks; yet it seems about to suffer 
the fate of some of its sisters, by the 
projected opening of a mine, which 
will poison its waters at their very 
fountain. 

The principal South Wales river 
is the Teifi, a fine stream, in which 
the coracle, or wicker-work skiff, 
covered with leather or canvas, 
still plies its old trade—a man 
drifting in a coracle at each end of 
the net, which sweeps the channel. 
Not fewer than four hundred men 
obtain their livelihood by fishing 
this river by this antiquated 
method. Passing northward, and 
referring to Domesday Book, we 
read that the fishery at Eaton, on 
the Dee, rendered, eight centuries 
ago, no fewer than one thousand 
salmon yearly as rent to its lord. 
At this rate, we may believe that 
the entire river then yielded ten- 
fold its present produce. Such are 
the existing difficulties of preserv- 
ing it, that one witness, though an 
enthusiastic conservator, protested 
he would not undertake to have it 
properly watched for £1000 a year. 
The Conway and the Dee are the 
only two rivers in North Wales 
in which salmon remain in suffi- 
cient numbers to attract anglers. 
The former is so fortunate because 
it is owned by one proprietor only, 
who has leased it to a brotherhood 
of the rod and line. The latter is 
so because fishing associations ex- 
pended, from 1853 to 1860, the 
telling sum of £1977 on its preser- 
vation. 

In Lancashire, some large streams 
in which salmon formerly abounded 
have been ruined by mill and canal 
weirs and the great extension of 
manufactures. ‘he Lune, rising in 
a hilly country, with an ample 
space of spawning ground, would 
be full of fish were not the entrance 
barred by an enormous weir and 
fishing traps. In 1833, this engine 
produced £1000 a year; in 1859, 
only £307. Further north, the 
Commissioners entered the Lake 
District, the centre of which is 
high and mountainous land, reach- 
ing an elevation of above 3000 
feet, with lakes in the valleys of 
considerable extent and depth. 
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These natural characteristics are 
those best adapted to the produc- 
tion of salmon, which luxuriate in 
a clear mountain river, ever flowing 
from the frequent fall of rain, and 
suitable to the fish in possessing 
lochs and pools of fresh water, and 
numerous fords or beds of shingly 
stone. 

The Lake District has many 
good rivers, differing from other 
English streams in this—that, hav- 
ing but a short run between their 
mountain sources and the sea, they 
afford but a small extent of spawn- 
ing ground, This disadvantage is, 
however,compensated by the fact of 
their passing through large lakes, the 
presence of a loch being advantage- 
ous toasalmon river, as it givesasafe 
resting place to the fish that come 
up early, until they are ready to 
seek the tributary streams, and also 
enables the old fish to take advan- 
tage of the first floods in the river 
to pass down to the sea. In Ire- 
land, under a mild climate, another 
effect of a lake, or reservoir of rain 
water, is to attract salmon up from 
the sea early in the year, when the 
snow and ice in other streams repel 
the fish. Yet in the English Lake 
District the fishery is not early. 
Thus, in the Leven, which rises 


in the high country close upon - 


the point of Scawfell and passes 
through Windermere, the ‘snow- 
broth, which fish cannot abide, 
being unaérated water, comes down 
so late in the spring, that the fish 
do not run up till the end of May. 
The Commissioners observe that a 
considerable number of fish still 
ascend the Lake rivers, and that 
a few simple arrangements would 
soon increase the number, since 
great natural advantages are here 
neglected and abused. The Derwent 
was shown to have been two cen- 
turies ago worth £300 a year ; equi- 
valent, considering the rise of price 
of salmon, to about £6000 a year 
of our money. The present rental 
is £100, so that the decline in 
value is about sixty-fold. It is 
calculated that this river is capable 
of producing about £12,000 a year. 
he Wear, which, as records 
rove, furnished the monastic 
ouses of Durham with rich sup- 


The Wear, the Avon, and the Humber. 


plies of ‘river venison’ for their 
refectories on fast days, is now so 
bare of this palatable esculent that 
all observers of fasts in that city 
at the present time are compelled 
to strict abstinence from indige- 
nous salmon. The natural qualities 
of the Tees are favourable to this 
fish, the river having its source in 
mountains, and flowing for about 
twenty miles through a moorland 
district. The area drained is about 
700 square miles. As is well 
known, the area of the catchment- 
basin of a river, and the amount 
of rainfall yearly, form, with the 
extent of spawning ground, the 
principal tests of its power as a 
salmon producer. he current 
must be rapid. In a course of 
ninety miles, the fall of the Tees 
is 1600 feet, ensuring a current 
sufficiently quick to suit salmon ; 
and the bed of the river, for its 
entire course above the tidal limit, 
is mostly gravel, alternates in 
streams and pools, and is, in short, 
in all respects suitable for the pro- 
pagation of fish. Yet although 
other rivers with smaller catch- 
ment-basins produce several thou- 
sand pounds sterling a year, the 
Tees yields an insignificant sum. 

Natural adaptation, with free- 
dom from artificial obstacles, form- 
ing the salmon-producing capability 
of ariver, some small streams are 
more productive than large ones. 
The Devonshire Avon, though its 
catchment-area is nearly one hun- 
dred-fold less than that of the 
Thames, is now alive with salmon, 
its natural qualities being excellent, 
the stream having a granite bottom, 
and being moreover uninjured by 
mines or weirs. Unfortunately, an 
extraordinary close time is in use 
here—viz., from the 15th of January 
to the 6th of May. How the fish 
have survived the effects of this 
injudicious regulation, which per- 
mits them to be taken during the 
spawning time, is a wonder ; and 
obviously so powerful for recovery 
is the constitution of this river, 
that if its fence-time was better 
regulated, and if the practice of 
night-spearing were put down, it 
might have thousands of fish where 
now it has only hundreds, 
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The estuary of the Humber, 
thirty-seven miles in length, and 
averaging a breadth of from three 
to four miles, drains the largest 
basin in all England. On the one 
side the Ouse and its tributaries, 
and on the other the Trent, flow in 
from an area of 9550 square miles. 
The estuary is nearly unobstructed 
by fixed nets. Why, then, is it that 
while the area of the Shannon is 
much inferior in extent, the pro- 
duce of the Irish river is vastly su- 
perior? The answer is to be found 
in the following circumstances, 
The tributaries of the Humber for 
a considerable way inland are de- 
ficient in the requisites for salmon, 
being sluggish in their course, and 
choked up with weeds. The upper 
streams, hea. are rapid, and 
afford a large extent of excellent 
spawning ground. Some of the 

orkshire rivers have suffered 
greatly from the effect of manufac- 
tures. Yet the Commissioners an- 
nounce that, despite the disadvan- 
tages now attaching to these rivers, 
they are well worthy of attention, 
and that if a free passage were 
opened through them, the fisheries 
would be of great value. The 
Trent and its tributaries are cal- 
culated to extend to 575 miles. 
To reach Burton, which is about 
145 miles from the sea, and about 
forty from the source of the river, 
salmon pass over six weir-dams, 
and they also pass over four or five 
mill-weirs in aks up the Dove as 
far as the weir at Rocester, which 
is impassable. They are prevented 
from running up the Derwent by 
locks below Derby. It is esti- 
mated that of the total length of 
575 miles, only a very few miles of 
spawning ground are accessible, 
and there the fish are killed by 
poachers. If the passage were 
open, the streams might teem with 
salmon, for the waters are, with 
little exception. free from delete- 
rious matter. The Derbyshire rivers 
Tise at 1500 to 1900 feet above the 
sea, and are pure; but dams ex- 
clude the salmon from them. 

The extinction of salmon in the 
Thames is ascribed to three causes ; 
first, the steam-boats; second, the 
filthy condition of the water ; third, 
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gas-works. It is said. that no 
salmon were seen after 1829, when 
the increased numbers of steam- 
vessels stirred up the offensive 
mud-banks to a degree repulsive to 
man and fish. Besides this odious 
effect, the sight, sound, and move- 
ment of paddle-wheels frighten 
a fish which is one of the most 
timid of an easily-scared class of 
animals. Some sanguine anglers 
above Maidenhead are, however, of 
opinion that if the lower part of 
the Thames were purified, salmon 
life would be renewed in it, since 
there is good spawning ground in 
the upper part, and they also be- 
lieve that artificial propagation 
would soon re-stock the king of 
British rivers. 

The Commissioners, enumerat- 
ing the causes of the decrease of 
salmon, consider them under eight 
heads. The first chapter treats of 
obstructions, natural and artificial, 
to the free passage of the fish. The 
natural obstacles, such as impass- 
able waterfalls, are few, inconsider- 
able, and capable of alleviation by 
well known means. On the other 
hand, artificial obstructions, which 
are the most pernicious of all the 
evils affecting river fisheries, are 
innumerable, To exclude the fish 
from entering the rivers at all, is 
obviously a surer way of destroy- 
ing the breed than even the most 
deadly mode of making war upon 
them when they are there. The fish- 
ing capacity of almost every river has 
been ruined by dams or weirs, con- 
structed for milling and other pur- 
poses. Of the mill dikes and locks 
which often shut off the salmon 
from their breeding ground at the 
very entrance, the millers keep the 
keys, for they can either let the 
fish up or te ke them at pleasure. 
Navigation weirs must be distin- 
guished from mill weirs, not being, 
like the latter, capable of being 
used as fish traps. But each of 
these classes of obstruction acts as 
an impediment to that free run of 
the fish up stream which is natural 
and most beneficial. 

An experienced witness, Mr. T. 
Ashworth, who owns a salmon 
fishery on the Ouse in Yorkshire, 
and another in Ireland, observes 
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that many of the tributaries to 
that river are as pure from delete- 
rious ingredients as most of the 
Trish and Scottish rivers, and, com- 
paring the small returns from the 
Ouse with the large rents paid by 
the latter streams, he attributes the 
smallness of the produce in the 
former case to dams, which shut 
the fish off from the spawning 
ground, The Okement, in Devon- 
shire, a clear, well-adapted stream, 
would be a good fishing river were 
it not choked by a weir, which is 
so dead a lock that no salmon can 
pass it. This fish surmounts a 
dam either by a vertical jump, or 
by a continuous run up its face. 
For the jump, it is necessary to 
have a deep pool below to leap 
from. For the run, it is requisite 
that the incline should be tolerably 
regular, without any abrupt breaks, 
Wherever dikes are very high, and 
whenever their height is not prac- 
tically lessened to the fish by a 
state of flood, they are absolutely 
impassable. The whole body of 
water flows over the weir in a con- 
tinual foaming cataract; jump it 
the fish must ; their instinct urges 


them; and they must jump the 
whole height and needful distance, 
or fall short and be hurried back 
into the pool below. One eye- 
witness said that, in the course of 
twenty minutes, he saw no less 
than 136 salmon leap at a dam on 


the river Wharfe. Some of these 
leaps were doubtless repeated 
jumps of the same fish; but as 
the violent effort and fall back 
again exhaust a fish, it is calculated 
that the same fish does not leap 
again for a brief space of time, so 
that all the jumps seen during five 
minutes or so are of different fish. 
On the look-out stands the poacher, 
ready with a gaff to secure a facile 
prey j and though the fish are in 
such bad condition as to be almost 
worthless, the loss of every one in- 
flicts serious injury on the future 
interests of the stream. On this 
subject the Commissioners observe : 

Of the lamentable destruction of animal 
life and waste of human food which is 
caused by the stoppage or detention of 
the fish by these barriers, no one who is 
at all acquainted with the habits of the 
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salmon will need to be informed. The 
instinct by which these fish are impelled 
at a certain season of the year to make 
their way from the sea for the purpose of 
depositing their spawn—the early-breed- 
ing fish ascending to the higher parts of 
the streams, the later fish in succession 
sowing the lower portions with their seed, 
so that in the natural state of things, the 
river, so far as it affords suitable spawning 
ground, becomes stocked with the ova— 
is one of the most beautiful arrangements 
of nature, but it is effectually thwarted 
by these obstructive contrivances of man. 
Detained at the foot of high and steep 
weirs, the spawning fish exhanst and 
injure themselves in vain attempts to 
overleap the barrier. 


The happy invention of the 
migration pass, or salmon slope- 
ladder, built of stone up to the face 
of the dike, whereby the surplus 
water which flows over is made 
available for enabling the fish to 
surmount the dam, whatever its 
height, has been found perfectly 
effectual in obviating this impedi- 
ment. A tabular copy of a register 
kept for many years of the operation 
of a migration pass on the Ribble, 
which is published in the evidence, 
shows the large number of days in 
each year that this useful con- 
trivance gave passage to the fish. 
The average cost of putting up a 
fish ladder is about £60. This 
appliance has been adopted with 
marked success in the Tweed, and 
so serviceable has it proved in the 
Green Isle, that a local board of 
conservators has petitioned Parlia- 
ment to impose on the owners of 
all mill weirs an unconditional 
obligation to construct fish-passes, 
irrespective of the period of their 
erection. 

Mr. Ashworth, an expert in fish- 
ing for profit in Ireland, stated 
that, having had migration passes 
made to all the mill weirs above 
his fishery in that country, and 
having rendered all the natural 
obstructions in rocks and waterfalls 
over which fish had never before 
been able to pass, completely 
accessible to them, these means, 
combined with protection to the 
fish, had increased the quantity 
taken ninefold in seven years, 
These ladders are simple and cheap, 
and enable salmon to pass over 
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any weir without loss of milling 
water-power. It is during freshes, 
when the miller has surplus water, 
that the fish run up; and then, by 
placing boards a few inches broad 
on the top of the weir, and leaving 
an opening of about eight feet wide 
at the summit of the stairs, a 
current of water of about eight 
inches deep flows down them, up 
which the fish pass nimbly. War- 
ranted by this success, the witness 
sees no reason why, by means of 
similar contrivances, many of the 
English rivers should not become 
equally productive with those of 
Ireland and Scotland. 

The recommendations of the 
Commissioners in the case of mill 
and navigation weirs, are based on 
the experience thatthe full efficiency 
of these most important structures 
is not impaired by the use of 
migration passes. It is also grati- 
fying to notice, by the public 
journals, that many influential 
owners of water-power, convinced of 
this truth, and eager to ameliorate 
the fishery on their rivers, ‘are 
ready to concur in adopting these 
ingenious contrivances, The case 
of fishing traps connected with 
mills is not so easily dealt with. 
In the belief of the Commissioners, 
it is chiefly by means of these 
illegal engines that the produce of 
our rivers has been brought to its 
present low ebb. Such being the 
destructive effect of a misapplica- 
tion of situation, machinery, and 
other facilities which were intended 
for a wholly different purpose, 
every one interested in salmon, 
either as food or for fishing, will 
assuredly concur in the reeommen- 
dation that this unwarrantable 
mischief should be totally sup- 
pressed, by prohibiting, under 
penalties, the use of any device for 
stopping or killing fish in connexion 
with mills or mill streams, 

An elaborate report on the fixed 
fishing engines in use in English 
and Welsh rivers forms the second 
section of the chapter on obstruc- 
tions to the free passage of fish. 
Our coasts and rivers have a va- 
riety of contrivances for seizing the 
scaly tribe. Side by side with the 
antique kiddle, which is mentioned 
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in Magna Charta, may be seen the 
bag-net, a triumph of piscatory 
science ; while the ‘putcher, a 
rude trumpet-shaped basket, set in 
the channel, vies with the abori- 
ginal coracle, and with London- 
made rod and fly-tackle. That 
primitive apparatus, the kiddle, is 
still at work on the Welsh coasts, 
It consists of a long range of 
wattled stakes, resembling a hedge, 
standing out from the shore as far 
as low-water mark, in the form of 
a crescent, with midway a croe, 
cruive, or basket, originally called 
a kiddle, whence the saying, ‘a 
pretty kettle of fish.” This clumsy 
contrivance was banished by the 
Great Charter from our rivers, 
principally because it gave a sort 
of monopoly to whoever could 
erect one nearest to the very gorge 
of the river; for the more seaward 
the machine the better its chance of 
intercepting salmon as they enter 
from the sea. The use of fixed, 
and therefore unceasing, modes of 
fishing a river has been proscribed 
by the laws of most nations, in the 
just intent of prohibiting what 
would nearly amount to monopoly ; 
the ruling principle being that none 
but moving implements, such as 
draught-nets and_ angling-rods, 
should be permitted for the capture 
of an animal which is of a com- 
monable kind of property, and 
which, being usually in motion, is 
liable to be taken in undue quan- 
tities by stationary engines. The 
fish of the sea, incapable of increase 
from human cultivation, and sup- 
plied by an element boundless in 
extent, are hardly exhaustible by 
any means that man can apply to 
convert them to his use. But the 
fish of rivers are very capable of 
increase from man’s care, and plac- 
ing themselves, as they do, com- 
pletely in his power, they appeal, 
as it were, for protection. To raise 
this increase to its maximum, it 
would at first sight seem desirable 
that any law which should give an 
exclusive. power of taking salmon 
to landowners along a river’s course 
should give it to those whose prox- 
imity to the breeding-ground best 
enables them to protect the breed. 
Yet this is undesirable, because the 
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fish deteriorate in quality in propor- 
tion totheirstayin fresh water ; and 
accordingly netting in all parts of 
rivers has been permitted by law, 
provided the nets keep moving, 
ge not, as fixed machinery, 
work incessantly, By the use of 
draught-nets, every landlord on the 
banks of a long stream like the 
Tweed, and every man who can 

ut a boat and net on a tidal river 
in Ireland, where the public or 
common right of piscary prevails, 
obtain that fair share of produce 
to which all occupants, from source 
to sea, are entitled by the natural 
law or instinct whereby salmon 
distribute themselves throughout 
every river and its tributaries. 
English law, favouring this natural 
law of freedom, has endeavoured 
to give it effect by many statutes, 
which are directed against attempts 
to create fishing monopolies by 
obstructing the free run of salmon 
throughout rivers, This design, as 
we have seen, was the object of the 
clause in Magna Charta. But we 
are also bound to observe, that 
while this great charter of British 
liberties put down kiddles in 
rivers, this mode of fishing was 
left for use on the sea-coasts. 
We are brought by this reflection 
close to the present question—viz., 
does a fixed net, the ingenious in- 
vention of modern times, come 
within the spirit of Magna Charta 
and subsequent enactments? Quot- 
ing these statutes, the Commis- 
sioners remark that, from the 
earliest times, it has been the con- 
stant aim of the Legislature to 
insure a free passage to the salmon 
ascending and descending rivers, 
and to remove all (fixed) artificial 
obstructions to their doing so ; and 
that besides these statutory prohi- 
bitions, the best legal authorities 
have laid down that the erection 
of a weir in a public river, so as to 
injure and obstruct the passage of 
fish, is a public nuisance ; and that 
no length of time will legitimate 
the continuance of such an ob- 
struction. Further, the Commis- 
sioners proceed to extend this pro- 
hibitory principle to English sea- 
shores. In this judgment, they 
are no doubt influenced by their 
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knowledge of the monopolizing 
effects of fixed contrivances, which 
take salmon as surely as wires set 
in the run of a hare take the quad- 
ruped. After full consideration 
of the case, the Commissioners re- 
commend the total suppression by 
law of all fixed engines on the 
estuaries and sea-coasts of England 
and Wales, basing this conclusion 
on these grounds :— 


1. These engines, with few exceptions, 
are of modern invention. Stake-nets 
have scarcely been known in England 
until the last fifty years, and bag-nets 
are still more recent ; and they are op- 
posed to the whole aim and spirit of the 
fishing laws, the object of which, as has 
been fully shown, was to secure to the 
salmon a free passage to and from the 
sea, and to cause an equitable distribu- 
tion of them throughout the rivers. 


Before quoting the three other 
grounds on which the above sweep- 
ing conclusion is advocated, we 
must remark that a larger and 
more important object than the 
two motives referred to has, in 
civilized times, guided our Legis- 
lature. Improvement of salmon- 
fishings, as the development of a 
source of national wealth in which 
the public is interested, very pro- 
perly overrides private considera- 
tions. To regard the question 
solely as one of equitable distri- 
bution of the fish to the several 

arties concerned along rivers, is 

ut a narrow view, the interest of 
the public being paramount ; and 
this is, to have the maximum sup- 
ply of fish in its best condition as 
an article of subsistence. This 
prominent principle is fully re- 
cognised in the recent Royal Com- 
mission, which was issued ‘with 
the object of increasing the supply 
of a valuable article of food for the 
benefit of the public.’ Regarded 
from this enlarged, statesmanlike 

oint of view, the question em- 

races wide, and unfortunately 
complicated, abstruse, and difficult 
considerations, We shall return to 
it after some brief comments on 
the arguments advanced by the 
Commissioners. The second clause 
of their indictment against fixed 
nets is, that these engines are bane- 
ful to the fisheries, not only because 
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they over-fish, but also because 
they scare the shoals of salmon, 
and by frightening them back to 
sea, expose them to be destroyed 
by fish of prey. 

Saeuiie. fixed nets must be 
more deadly than moving engines, 
for they operate night and day; 
whereas the latter seldom work 
more than half the hours of the 
twenty-four. With regard to the 
second count, it is warranted by 
much testimony. All wild animals, 
as every sportsman knows, are ex- 
cessively timid. To approach a 
stag, the deer-stalker has to keep 
out of sight and wind. Salmon, 
when proceeding from the sea 
towards their native river in suc- 
cessive shoals, are evidently led, 
like flocks of wild birds, by one of 
their number, and doubtless follow 
his movements, whenever, struck 
with fear either at te sight of a 
brother incarcerated i the meshes 
of a fixed net, or of a seal attracted 
to the place by this caged fish, he 
darts back to sea, During daylight 
the fish might succeed in saving 
themselves from nets, were it not 
that the mouths of most large rivers 
are infested by seals and porpoises, 
who are the first and ugliest cus- 
tomers for salmon, One of the 
witnesses before an earlier Com- 
mittee, a fixed-net owner on the 
Tay, declared that such was the 
rapacity of seals, he feared they 
would take the fishing from him 
altogether. Always on the look- 
out, the fish of prey profit by any 
panic which deters a shoal of 
salmon from entering their harbour, 
and which, by scattering the shoal, 
enables those voracious sea-hounds 
to run down the fish singly. 

The third point advanced by the 
Commissioners is, that the exercise 
of every form of monopoly in the 
taking of salmon is injurious to all 
parties, and that the benefit which 
would result from a free run of fish 
would amply compensate all in- 
terested classes for restrictions im- 
posed for the common good. Some 
convincing instances may be cited 
in proof of this position, such as 
that the opening of a‘Queen’s Gap” 
or free passage on a fishing dam- 
weir on the Boyne has actually in- 
creased the owner’s receipts, The 
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fourth and last argument is, that 
as the other measures proposed 
equally aim at the suppression of 
all exclusive modes of appro- 
priating the produce of rivers, the 
suppression of fixed engines ™ in 
accordance with, and an essential 
feature of, the general scheme, 
which, the Commissioners believe, 
affords the best, if not the only 
mode of preventing the total ruin 
of the fisheries. Confining our 
critical view to the English and 
Welsh fishings, we concur in the 
propriety of abolishing these en- 
gines, which, yielding but small 
returns, are so many impediments 
to the restoration of our rivers 
to some considerable degree of 
national value. Dismissing the 
idea that the salmon fishings under 
consideration will ever vie with the 
Scottish and Irish fishings in com- 
mercial importance, we still regard 
them as capable both of supplying 
an increased ameunt of food taken 
by draught nets and rods, and of fur- 
nishing a charming and admirable 
pastime to the largely increasing 
numbers of brethren of the angle. 
We now revert to what we regard 
as the supreme principle—viz., the 
interest of the public in securing 
the maximum supply of fish in its 
best condition, which raises the 
question whether the fish taken in 
the sea is of better quality than 
what is caught in rivers? Beyond 
dispute a fresh-water fish is inferior 
to a sea salmon, for the animal de- 
teriorates after having been some 
days in fresh water ; but the most 
fastidious palate could not discri- 
minate between a fish taken in the 
brackish, tidal channel of a river, 
and another caught in salt water. 
On this ground, therefore, fixed and 
moving nets operating in estuaries 
are of equal public service, and the 
fixed ones, confined to the sea and 
to tideways, afford a more advan- 
tageous method of fishing than the 
use of draught nets in the fresh- 
water parts of rivers. The public 
merits of fixed nets are, their posi- 
tion and great efficiency, which 
enable an enormous quantity of 
salmon to be taken in prime con- 
dition: their demerits, that the 
amount killed may be so extreme 
as to exhaust the stock of fish, 
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thereby permanently diminishing 
the supply and enhancing the price. 
Their owners, it is true, may > re- 
compensed for diminished numbers 
by higher prices: but the public 
may reasonably complain that the 
‘ venison of the waters’ is made ar- 
tificially dear. In effect, the main 
question between these owners and 
both the public and private inte- 
rests in moving nets is one of the 
comparative degree of capturing 
power peculiar to these different 
engines. If insufficiently restricted, 
the former instruments are plainly 
capable of over-fishing to an exter- 
minating degree, carrying capture 
further than the generative power 
of the animal can replace, For this 
evil the Scottish bill now before Par- 
liament proposes a radical cure, in 
the suppression of all fixed engines, 
We have already stated our opinion 
in favour of a measure of this kind 
as regards the English fishings, 
where the existing interests are 
comparatively small and decayed. 
But in Scotland and Ireland the 
rights by statute and prescription 
are so ancient and valuable, and 
the interests created on the faith of 


these rights so great and compli- 
cated, that the fishings should be 
dealt with tenderly and with a due 


regard to vested interests. The 
Scotch Bill is of a nature much too 
sweeping, but it may be cut down 
with a reasonable regard to the con- 
flicting rights of sea and riverfishers, 
into a measure which will arrest the 
decrease of the salmon by effectually 
securing the protection of a sufti- 
cient number of breeding fish. 

The question of close time forms 
the third section of the Commis- 
sioners’ Report. The regulation of 
the period during which the cap- 
ture of salmon should cease, with a 
view to their being unmolested 
whilst replenishing the rivers, is 
second only in importance to the 
removal of obstructions to their 
free passage to the breeding streams. 
At present the magistrates of each 
county fix the period for the majo- 
rity of rivers; thus it often occurs 
that one side of ‘a stream has a 
season differing from the other, 
while throughout the country the 
most absurd incongruity of seasons 
prevails. On some rivers no close 
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time is observed, and in the great 
majority it is either openly or clan- 
destinely infringed. The result is, 
the destruction of a vast quantity 
of unseasonable fish. Of this fact 
the testimony is painfully abun- 
dant. The supreme capabilities of 
the Wye are useless in the face of 
the continual non-observance of a 
fence period in that river, whence 
salmon are openly sold in the 
market towns, ‘reeking with spawn,’ 
to the shame of the municipal 
authorities. The promised wealth 
of many other great streams is also 
never realized, in consequence of 
the injurious extension of their 
open seasons. Thus it is declared 
that half the salmon taken during 
August in the Severn are unfit for 
food, and that five out of six taken 
in January are foul, A salesman, 


‘having the experience of the Bil- 


lingsgate market, protests that ‘the 
public ought to be deprived of 
salmon during September, unless 
they wish to be poisoned.” Yet 
many rivers may be legally fished 
during this month. With regard 
to the alleged difference of season 
in certain rivers, the Commis- 
sioners, whose attention has been 
for years directed to this particular 
question in natural history, are of 
opinion that artificial causes have 
much more concern than the laws 
of nature in producing such ano- 
malies. On this point we incline 
to disagree with them ; and having 
already pointed out the cause why 
rivers running through lakes are 
entered comparatively early by 
salmon, will do no more than ob- 
serve that this phenomenon is par- 
ticularly visible in the case of the 
Ness and of some small Irish lake- 
fed streams, and also that salmon 
appear in the Bann a month earlier 
than in the Foyle, because the 
former river runs through Lough 
Neagh. The vexed question of 
what should be the various close 
times of different rivers runs 
into a tangle of controversial ex- 

lanations, and forms a Gordian 
Sed. which, however, the Commis- 
sioners curtly and perhaps judi- 
ciously cut by recommending uni- 
formity of close season. They 
are doubtless correct in say- 
ing that the breeding season 
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throughout the three kingdoms is 
nearly uniform. The great instinc- 
tive rush of the fish to the upper 
waters takes place in September 
and the beginning of October ; 
even in August some fish are heavy 
with spawn. If unmolested they 
would, by obeying the natural law 
which takes the earliest fish to the 
source of a stream, and distributes 
the later along its course, stock it 
fully ; but now that the early fish 
are captured, the later are insuffi- 
cient to replenish the river, which 
is thus artificially made later, as 
one of the results of over-fishing. 
On the other hand, the enforcement 
of an early fence-time in Ireland 
has produced an early supply. 
Certainly the reasons in favour of 
uniformity greatly preponderate. 
At present there is no season at 
which the sale of salmon is unlaw- 
ful, and there is no test of what an 
*unseasonable’ fish is. The induce- 
ment of high price is consequently 
strong enough to cause multitudes 
of salmon to be taken, which it is 
sheer waste to kill, as they are 
valueless for food. The recommen- 
dation is that all engines, rods ex- 
cepted, should cease fishing from 
the 1st September to the rst Feb- 
ruary. In amendment, we would 
suggest that for the next three 
years the 20th August be the uni- 
versal day of closure. It is the 
date propounded in the Scottish Bill, 
and we strongly advise this early 
closure on the following grounds— 
ist, the scientific one, that the ear- 
liest spawning is the surest; 2nd, 
the just one, that the angling in- 
terest should be encouraged; and 
3rd, the necessary one, that very 
effective methods of capture require 
increased restrictions, in order that 
the fisheries should not be ex- 
hausted. It is also proposed, with 
a view to giving the upper land- 
lords a personal interest in the con- 
dition of the streams, that anglers 
should be allowed to continue 
fishing for a few weeks longer; 
and that there should be a weekly 
close time, during which all fish- 
ing is to be suspended, and which 
would give the salmon a fair oppor- 
tunity for their journey up-stream. 
Were it not for various obstruc- 
tions, salmon, it is acknowledged, 
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would ascend as early as May and 
June, and remain in the pools 
during the summer. The earliest 
fish, in which the roe is scarcely 
developed, are the liveliest ; some 
of these would, if Sunday were 
observed below, furnish capital 
sport to anglers ; the later fish are 
heavy: they begin to turn reddish 
brown in August, and spawn 
directly the frost sets in. At 
present, if the summer be dry, rod 
and line get no fair play, for the 
fish cannot overcome the dams, 
and, detained below, are taken by 
a multiplicity of engines. A weekly 
fence time of sufficient duration is 
therefore fair, and as such is essen- 
tial. In Ireland, cessation from 
fishing on Sunday is enforced upon 
fixed nets ; but in Scotland, strange 
to say, this day is unobserved by 
these engines, which have no con- 
science. We have seen that, 
broadly viewed, the whole question 
of legislating for salmon is no other 
than to frame a measure that shall 
best serve the public in the matter 
of supply, and that this object 
embraces the minor point of so 
providing that the fish shall be 
allowed to fall with tolerable 
fairness to the share of all the 
proprietors interested in each river. 
The Commissioners, ‘with a view,’ 
as they say, ‘to facilitate the 
passage of salmon, and to promote 
their distribution through the water 
while in season,’ recommend the 
observance of a weekly close time, 
that is, the suspension of fishing 
by all methods during the open 
season, between six p.m. on Satur- 
day evening, and six a.m. on the 
following Monday. 

Illegal modes of fishing forms 
the fourth section of the Report. 
Of these, the malpractice of killing 
breeding fish in the spawning beds 
is stated to be very prevalent. We 
have already remarked on the case 
of the Wye, where the destruction 
is pronounced to be astounding, 
almost every Welshman in the 
highland district of this river being 
out of nights. More salmon are 
caught in this stream in the close 
season than during the open one, 
The Commissioners report, that, on 
numerous rivers, the pernicious 
practice of ‘ burning the water,’ is 
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in full force. In any populous 
upper district, the appearance of a 
salmon in a stream during daylight 
usually collects a crowd, and the 
fish is mobbed until it is caught. 
It is, however, principally during 
night time that the work of destruc- 
tion is carried on, whether by 
the stealthy setter of lines, or by 
assemblies of men, such as the 
‘Sons of Rebecca” who, with 
their faces blackened, and carrying 
torches, spears, and guns, march to 
the fords by sound of horn, and 
slay all fish they find. Although 
poaching at night with lights and 
leisters, when done by large bodies 
of a lawless mining population, is 
difficult to prevent, and although 
these men regard a water-bailiff as 
a game-poacher does a keeper, it 
seems they have due terror of a 
*blue-coat,’ or policeman. This 
salutary feeling, with consciousness 
of the truth that breaches of the 
close season are offences against 
the community, affords a fair argu- 
ment for authorizing the rural 
police, as in Ireland, to aid in 
enforcing the law in this particular. 
The provisions in the Scottish Bill 
for repression of illegal fishing are 
extremely stringent, and give to 
salmon-watchers more summary 
powers than are possessed by 
thief-catchers. Yet the evil surely 
demands strong powers for its re- 
pression. The mischief to be pre- 
vented is simply waste, carried on 
in new and bold forms. Last win- 
ter, poachers went along the banks 
of the T'weed in gangs, ‘ black-fish- 
ing,’ without let or hindrance, for 
the bailiffs were afraid to go near 
them. It is hopeless to expect to 
cope otherwise than by force and 
strong penalties with a class of 
persons who hold that to take a fish 
out of the water or a stick out of 
a wood is neither sin nor shame, 
Of late years, too, the barbarous 
practice of burning the water has 
not been left behind in the march 
of improvement. Formerly, it was 


done by means of a wisp of straw 


Trade in Foul Fish. 








snatched from a rick yard; but 
as this method gave only a 
flickering and evanescent light, it 
has been superseded by regularly 
prepared torches, Again, the old 
hat with a hole in the crown, 
which held a glimmering candle, 
has been cast aside for the improved 
plan of a special lamp, a tin cone 
full of oil, with a glass funnel, 
competent to throw a constant 
glare of illumination over the water. 

The killing of spent fish is an abuse 
by which an injury is committed 
against the public, to which the 
advantage gained by those who do 
the mischief bears no proportion. 
A salmon in this state is almost 
worthless, while if it be allowed to 
go down to the sea, it would soon 
return as a valuable article of food. 
Some new trades, which have re- 
cently sprung up in this fish, account 
thoroughly for the late increase of 
killing in close time. Quantities 
are made up in tin cases for the 
navy and hot countries, by traders, 
who, mashing and disguising the 
commodity, find all fish good that 
comes to their case. The late open- 
ing of the sale of salmon in France 
has opened a still larger outlet for 
the disposal of bad lots; for our 
allies, whose cooks do not come from 
the proverbial sender of these ar- 
tists, are either indifferent or easily 
imposed on in the point of quality. 

This new market, combined with 
the high price during close time, 
has created an irresistible tempta- 
tion to indiscriminate and general 
capture. On this head the Com- 
missioners report that a great pro- 
portion of the foul and unwhole- 
some salmon taken out of season 
finds a ready market in France, and 
that this export has much increased 
since, in 1856, the French govern- 
ment took off the import duty. The 
declared value of this export under 
that designation, during the last 
three years, amounts to £18,754. 
But this represents the legitimate 
trade only.* 

Additional testimony has been 








* No legislation can be effective which does not reach the English dealer in this 


contraband traffic. 


We were informed by a leading fish-salesman, on the 16th of 


November last, that on that day ten tons of Tweed salmon, freshly caught, were in 
Billingsgate—two months after close time, and despite of what was thought to be 


effective special legislation for that river !—En1ror. 
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published in the daily papers on 
this score, which is a new sore and 
requires to be instantly healed. 
Evidence is adduced that last year 
no fewer than 200 tons of out-of- 
season salmon were sent from this 
country to Paris, and this year 150 
tons. From Wales hundreds of 
boxes were sent containing illicit 
fish under the guise of game, with 
hares’ legsand pheasants’ tails peep- 
ing out. So long as this foreign 
market for unseasonable salmon 
continues open, the encouragement 
it gives to poaching will operate to 
the ruin of many good rivers. It 
is only by uniformity of close time 
that this scandalous and wasteful 
practice can be effectually stopped. 
Some further guarantee against the 
mischief may be secured by a 
rigorous scrutiny of all doubtful 
packages by the officers of customs 
at the ports. 

The sixth chapter of the Report, 
on poisoning of waters by the 
efflux from mines, exposes a pro- 
cess of wholesale destruction which, 
in numerous instances, amounts to 
annihilation of animal life in rivers 
that formerly possessed valuable 
fisheries. In some cases, the sea 
fishings at the embouchure of the 
contaminated streams have been 
deteriorated by the same mineral 
refuse which kills their fish, and 
sends ducks and geese floating 
dead down stream. Not even a 
blade of grass will grow on mea- 
dows liable to be flooded by this 
noxious ingredient. In fact, what 
Dr. Franklin calls “pulling a piece 
of silver out of the water,” is 
stopped by the process of pulling 
tin, lead, and copper out of the 
land. In Cornwall, the river 
fisheries have been generally de- 
stroyed by the mines. Many of 
the Welsh rivers have suffered the 
same fate; the fisheries of the 
Teign and Tamar have been extin- 
guished by the same cause; and 
wherever mines are newly opened 
on hitherto flourishing streams, the 
effect must be fatal to the fisheries. 
Supposing that a river is capable 
of yielding ten or twelve thousand 
pounds’ worth of fish, it would be 
a hard case that mining specu- 
lators should by poisoning the 
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water destroy such a property. It 
is therefore to be hoped the Bill 
now in preparation for England 
and Wales will contain clauses, 
firstly, to compel the formation of 
a reservoir before opening a new 
mine, for the deleterious refuse to 
settle in, which would in many 
cases repay the miner for the out- 
lay by its residuum of mineral 
matter; and secondly, investing 
some responsible body, such as the 
proposed Fishery Board, with 
authority and powers to protect all 
the interests concerned. 

The seventh chapter treats of 
pollution of waters by manufac- 
turers, gas-works, &c. In the great 
industrial districts, the rivers have 
become the receptacles of those 
numerous impurities engendered 
by manufacturing operations and 
a crowded population, and which 
are icianal te the existence of 
salmon. As we have seen, this fish 
has forsaken Father Thames, not 
because of Scotch nets, but for 
reasons which render even the air 
of London on his banks hurtful to 
the health of man. Increased 
traffic in the mouths of other rivers 
is doubtless another principal cause, 
where a number of steam-boats 
disturb the water and frighten the 
fish away. The discharge of che- 
mical and other poisonous matters 
is, however, almost universal ; and 
wherever the water is largely in- 
fected, the mischief amounts to 
extermination of all finny life. 

The splendid Severn suffered a 
brief loss from temporary dis- 
charges of deleterious substances 
into its stream. At one period, 
the refuse of gasworks at Glouces- 
ter, running into the river, caused 
a cooked fish to smell so strong of 
gas, that it had to be sent from 
table; at another, on the set- 
ting up of an establishment for 
kyanizing, or pickling timber, so 
much creosote flowed into the 
river, the mayor of the city de- 
clared that a salmon he had for 
dinner tasted from head to tail of 
this unpalatable cure for the tooth- 
ache. A once secluded brook, 
called ‘the Primrose,’ is now ‘so 
black and horrid,’ the ingredient 
being refuse dye from print works, 
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that fish cannot live in it ; ‘for in- 
deed,’ the deponent added, ‘he could 
write with it instead of ink.’ The 
Tweed has suffered considerably 
from manufactories and from the 
spread of exotic manures over the 
inland country ; however, as her 
fishermen tell, ‘she is purified by 
spaight after spaight, and then the 
fish will take her.’ Many of the 

nllutions could only be prevented 

y hampering trade and industry 
with unjustifiable restrictions, con- 
sidering that the interests of manu- 
factures are paramount to those 
of the object in view—viz., im- 
cg of salmon fisheries, 

owever, the law may fairly pro- 
vide against the introduction of 
new contaminations, and also pro- 
hibit such nuisances as are pre- 
ventible. In Elizabeth’s reign, the 
Trish Parliament was so impressed 
with a sense of the value of the 
national river fisheries, that two 
Acts were passed in their favour, 
one prohibiting the laying of flax, 
hemp, and limed hides in running 
water, which they polluted; the 
other for the protection of salmon 
fry. In many a case, as in that 
of gas-works, the residuary matter 
being valuable, the law against 
this abuse of public rivers might 
fairly be made peremptory. 

The confusion and uncertainty 
of river-fishery law in England is 
treated of in the last chapter. This 
law is in a vague state: nobody 
knows what is legal and what is 
not; and as the inevitable result, 
the law has fallen into abeyance. 
For this evil the Legislature is 
responsible ; and as the improved 
condition of the Irish fishings 
shows that their previous decline 
was referable to causes within the 
reach of legislative control, the 
evil in question is one of the few 
ills that laws can cure; and our 
readers will assuredly concur with 
the Commissioners in trusting that 
statutory measures, on which the 
well-being, and indeed the exist- 
ence, of the English and Welsh 
salmon fisheries depend, will be 
carried. The chief cause of all the 
unfair practices which have con- 
spired to impoverish our rivers, is 
undoubtedly the want of an orga- 


Injury to Rivers from Noxious Impurities, 
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nized system for the management 
and conservation of the fisheries. 
In their case, the proverb, ‘ what 
is everybody’s business is nobody’s 
business,’ having been in every- 
body’s mouth, has deprived many 
mouths of this neglected fish. The 
eight several causes of the decrease 
of the English and Welsh salmon 
fisheries being discussed, the Com- 
missioners close their Report with 
elaborately considered recommen- 
dations. Having already disposed 
of some of these points, with the 
evidence and arguments on which 
they were framed, the rest remain 
for notice. Among the prominent 
recommendations are—1st. The ap- 
pointment of a central board, such 
as has effected excellent service in 
Ireland, and has been advised by 
the recent Lords’ Committee for 
Scotland, The result of the Irish 
experiment is particularly encou- 
raging, and the public nature of 


some of the English and Welsh 


fisheries requires more than local 
control, such as could only be 
given by district boards of con- 
servators, which are also recom- 
mended on the Irish self-admi- 
nistrating model. On the question 
of funds for preservative and other 
urposes, the Irish example is also 
1eld up, yet it is not very promising 
for the English fisheries on account 
of their depression. The main re- 
liance, therefore, for the present, 
must be on the proverbial liberality 
and public spirit of our aristocracy, 
earnest of which, to the extent of 
foregoing privileges and incurring 
expense, has already been given 
towards the objects in view. 

Of all the Commissioners’ recom- 
mendations, one of the most im- 
portant in our opinion is the advice 
that the co-operation of the pro- 
prietors in the breeding regions 
should be secured by leaving them 
a larger share of salmon. Plainly 
enough, adequate protection is the 
sole means by which the breed 
can be preserved, and the surest 
way of recruiting the ranks of con- 
servators would be to enlist as 
many anglers as possible, by giving 
them a new and splendid shilling 
in the shape of a silver salmon. 
The Report states emphatically that 
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it has been found by experience in 
the three kingdoms, that the most 
certain course for increasing the 
stock is to let those who by their 
position are best enabled to protect 
the brood fish have an interest in 
preserving them. In efiect, the 
upper waters form the nurseries of 
each fishery; and it rests mainly 
with the lords of the adjacent land 
whether these waters shall or shall 
not lie waste. If a river is to be- 
come a piscatorial cornucopia, a 
propitiatory offering must first be 
made to those who hold this horn 
of plenty in their hand. As mat- 
ters now stand, the upper habitants 
on a river kill everything in it, 
* because,’ say they, ‘it is of no use 
our letting anything go down, for 
it will never be allowed to come 
up again to us.’ There is hardly 
a salmon fishery where there are 
not jealousies and antagonism be- 
tween the owners of the fresh- 


water fishing, or the angling party, : 


and the proprietors of tidal engines, 
or the fixed-net faction ; and this 
foolish hostility is hurtful to both 
interests, which are so interwoven 
that what hurts the one injures the 
other. The animal in dispute is 
more easily destroyed than any 
other wild one, because its instinct 
of returning to its native stream 
places it at man’s mercy ; and we 
can quite understand, though we 
deplore, the angry feeling of the 
upper people, who take revenge 
for the rapacity of the lower, not 
merely to the neglect, but often to 
the ruin of a river. The angler’s 
grievance is, that as in the course 
of nature occasional floods drive 
whatever fish are let up during the 
season back again down stream to 
the sea, where they are taken,—too 
few are let up, particularly in Scot- 
land, and, if they cannot reach the 
upper waters until the fence time, 
the landowners have no interest in 
protecting them. For this, which 
also involves want of sufiicient 
brood-fish, the remedies, short of 
restricting the lower takes to an 
extremely crippling degree, are, 
first, to enforce the ‘Saturday slap. 
At a meeting of proprietors of 
stake and bag-nets in Scotland 
in March last, one speaker was 
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willing to agree to two whole days 
—Saturday and Sunday—for fish 
to pass up, to satisfy the angler. 
This concession would be a satis- 
factory step; for it should be 
recollected that, besides the effect 
of heavy, turbid floods, which expel 
salmon from a river until it clears, 
the open season is brief, and also 
that during its dry weeks, even if 
fish were let up on Sundays, they 
cannot pass the mill-dams, but 
must remain below until one of 
the light ‘ freshets’ occur which are 
favourable to the ascent of the fish. 
The second remedy would be to 
enlarge the mesh of nets, so as to 
let the undersized fish pass, either 
to become the share of the angler 
or to breed. Close fishing with 
small-meshed nets has effected a 
notable loss on some rivers, even to 
the extinction of full-sized fish, and 
to the killing of the young before 
they have propagated their species. 
For instance, the Moy, formerly 
renowned for very large salmon, is 
now nothing but a grilse river. 

By allowing the fish to come up 
to the angling streams, where they 
would breed plentifully, the amount 
of human food in the estuaries 
would be increased, and the vici- 
nities of these streams be consider- 
ably benefited by the additional 
inducement to visitors to come and 
spend their money for the sake of 
sport. For example, the attractions 
of Ambleside and otlrer places 
would bemuch enhanced by salmon- 
fishing. If a report that a forty- 
pound fish had been made captive 
to rod and line in Windermere 
were spread and believed in town, 
the pleasant quarters of Bowness 
would soon fill with piscatory as- 

irants. Should the system of 
etting the right of angling become 
prevalent, it will tend so power- 
fully to the protection of the brood 
fish and fry as to redound im- 
mensely to the profit of the lower 
or commercially valuable fishings. 
On this ground, we concur in the 
Commissioners wish to restrict the 
use of nets above the tideway in 
most rivers. No mode of fishing 
fresh-water would be more paying 
than letting the right of sport, for 
which a man would often give £50, 
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where the produce of netting 
would not net a quarter of this 
sum. Rents for angling have re- 
cently risen on the Wye, on account 
of the increased taste for one of 
the simplest yet most exciting of 
peienes. Assuredly, to make any 
egislative measure popular, the 
season for rod-fishing should be 
extended, and every fair encourage- 
ment given to this delightful re- 
creation. Some of the English 
rivers have great attractions for the 
lover of nature, who saunters along 
the banks of bright streams which 
flow through picturesque and varie- 
gated countries, where the tourist, 
naturalist, and sportsman find 
ample field for enjoyment; and 
did these beautiful haunts possess 
the additional attraction of good 
fishing, many a man, escaping from 
his general doom of city life, and 
yearning for the sight of green 
fields and the blue sky, would 
obtain more than ‘aglorious nibble,’ 
and, above all, such a stock of 
health as would invigorate him 
for after months of toil. 

The Commissioners do not doubt 
that, under judicious management, 
the salmon fisheries of England and 
Wales may be made to yield a large 
commercial value, and supply no 
inconsiderable amount of food for 
the consumption of the people. 
For ourselves, we regard salmon as 
unlikely ever to be more than an 
article of luxury either for sport or 
the table. For the latter, it must 
be taken in the largest quantity by 
nets ; and we quite concur in the 
Commissioners’ view, that the im- 
provement of these fisheries is a 
matter which concerns the public 
at large far more than any indi- 
vidual proprietor, since to the latter 
the decrease of numbers may be 
compensated by increase of price, 
while to the former it implies a 
decrease of food. Of late years, in 
the face of a rise of price and 
largely extended market, there has 
been a great and general deprecia- 
tion in the rental of fisheries. This 
fact proves the diminution of sup- 
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ply. The Report declares, in con- 
clusion, that, viewing the rivers in 
England and Wales as a whole,and 
setting aside those which have been 
poisoned by mines or greatly con- 
taminated by the pollutions arising 
from manufactures, there remains 
still a vast area possessing great 
natural advantages for the pro- 
duction of salmon. These rivers 
exceed in extent those of either 
Scotland or Ireland, which yield a 
large revenue. They embrace an 
average proportion of water well 
suited for the breeding of salmon, 
with rapid streams and deep pools, 
and the upper parts contain good 
gravelly spawning-beds. ‘They 
therefore, observe the Commis- 
sioners, ‘ possess every requisite for 
increasing the supply of a valuable 
commodity, were not the bounty 
of nature frustrated by the per- 
verseness or negligence of man.’ 
Certainly it is a strange instance 
of moral perverseness, that the only 
crop which sows itself, goes away 
to fatten, returns to be killed, and 
needs only to be spared during a 
certain season in order to increase 
the store, should be on the verge 
of extinction by our destructive 
treatment. The causes which have 
reduced the fisheries to their pre- 
sent state of exhaustion are clear 
and palpable, and they admit to a 
great extent of being remedied by 
legislation. Ireland having had 
the advantage of laws in this re- 
spect far in advance of those of 
either Scotland or England, is now 
reaping their good effects. With 
this example before us, we may 
anticipate from judicious legisla- 
tive measures an important addition 
to the sum of public and private 
wealth, combined with the cheap- 
ening of an excellent article of food, 
which has been placed in abun- 
dance within our reach, but which, 
unless active measures are taken, 
will rapidly disappear even from 
the tables of the wealthy, as it has 
already passed beyond the com- 
mand of persons of moderate 
means, 
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WHERE FANCY IS BRED. 


Things divorced in Nature are married in Phancie.—Fvuuuxr. 


W HENFER I take my walks 
abroad, I observe in myself a 
proclivity towards back streets, 
which, for the want of some better 
explanation, I am inclined to 
attribute to the existence, in a 
rudimentary form, of that thirst 
for adventure, for discovery, for 
knowledge, which has sent forth a 
Du Chaillu, a Burton, or a Living- 
stone, upon their more extended 
wanderings. It is not, as lam now 
well aware, to be ascribed to any 
desire to save time by making a 
short cut. I have long since got 
over that delusion. Nor, I take 
leave to state, is it owing to any 
possible embarrassment at meeting 
those with whom I may happen to 
beinvolvedin commercial relations. 
It is the spirit of inquiry, pure and 


simple, though working under 
difficulties. One half the world 


knows not how the other lives, 
Herein lies the problem which 
lures us on ; Dr. Livingstone, by the 

yay of the Zambesi and the Victoria 
Falls, M. du Chaillu up the Gaboon 
river, me in my humble way down 
the back street. Thus we work, 
each of us in his own way, towards 
the solution of the mystery; and 
penetrate, each by his peculiar 
road, into the recesses of that other 


half. They in waggons or canoes, 
through jungles tenanted by 


gorillas, or up rivers haunted by 
hippopotami. I, in india-rubber 
over-shoes and with an umbrella, 
through entries guarded by posts 
polished by the corderoys of the 
youthful gymnast, or up flights of 
steps on which the children play 
in fine weather, and down which 
cascades of babies tumble during 
maternal absences. By these and 
similar approaches I push on into 
regions inhabited by tribes less 
picturesque, perhaps, than those 
described by my fellow-labourers, 
but not wholly uninteresting. They 
have not that quaint habit of eating 
one another which obtains among 
some of M. du Chaillu’s friends, 
preferring, my observation leads 
me to believe, fried fish and ginger 


beer. Norhavethey that inordinate 
love for scarlet beads, which Capt. 
Burton found so convenient on his 
journeys. I do not suppose you 
could get a pint of beer for a sack- 
ful; so completely have the politico- 
economical views of neighbouring 
States been adopted. ‘Though not 
absolutely a peace-loving race, they 
do not carry on wars of extermina- 
tion among themselves. Neverthe- 
less, they are not without a certain 
admiration for warlike deeds from 
a theoretical and dramatic point of 
view, as is evidenced by the popu- 
larity of the portraits of Mr. Roper, 
in his character of Dando the 
Dauntless, with fat black leeches 
(the local type for blood) hanging 
from the point of his sword. They 
speak a language, not made up of 
clicks and grunts, certainly, but 
still far simpler in construction 
and more monosyllabic in charac- 
ter than most members of the 
Indo-European family. Their form 
of government is not that com- 
bination of the patriarchal and 
despotic which seems to prevail 
in Central Africa, It approaches 
more nearly to an oligarchy, tem- 
pered by the policeman. Their 
politics are therefore necessarily of 
a simple character. Occasionally 
signs of what is elsewhere called a 
‘question, are manifest in the 
appearance of small bills, calling 
on the ratepayers of St. Vitus to 
resist a purse-proud faction, and 
rally round Mr. Mudge and the 
sevenpence-three-farthings motion. 
Sometimes when the storm of 
parties is raging in adjacent realms, 
a ripple from the troubled waters 
beyond will roll in upon the tran- 
quil coves, in the shape of a poster 
commanding all men to plump for 
Edwin James ; or a cast-away cab, 
bearing an announcement of the 
last state of the poll, having failed 
to weather some neighbouring 
headland, willrun aground opposite 
a public house. But the effect is 
transient, and in the main the 
natives care little who gets in or 
who does not ; and feel much less 
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interest in the news that the 
ministry has fallen, than in the 
statement that bread is down to 
twopence again. 

But it is not of the people that 
I propose at present to treat. 
Admitting that the noblest study 
of mankind is man, I have never- 
theless observed, as every conscien- 
tious explorer will do, the geology, 
botany, and zoology of the regions 
which it has been my fortune to 
traverse, in the hope of contribut- 
ing, according to my lights, to the 
general stock of information, For 
the present, I shall confine myself 
to the last of these subjects, or 
rather to a branch of it. In the 
course of my travels through the 
Other Half I have, I may say 
without vanity, studied its zoology 
with considerable care, and noted 
the divergences from, and agree- 
ments with, the types recognised 
as characteristic of the animal life 
of better known regions. The 
more familiar quadrupeds are 
represented for the most part with 
but little variation in structure or 
habit. The horse, appearing rather 
as an exotic than a denizen, has 
been very slightly modified by 
surrounding influences. The ass, 
unquestionably a native, appears 
to be more pachydermatous a in 
other climes, and also to have the 
peculiarity of backing into door- 
ways and refusing to come up, 
This, however, may be attributed 
to local causes and a cartful of 
vegetables ; and at any rate is not 
sufficient to stamp it as a variety, 
much less a distinct species. The 
dog—that is, the canis familiaris of 
Goldsmith—is remarkable chiefly 
for a deficiency of ear, tail, and 
sociability. He is not the friend 
and companion of man in these 
parts. As he belongs to no one in 
enna oy Melancholy has marked 
1im for her own, and he lives as 


best he can on cabbage stumps, old 
shoes, and the sense of his injuries, 
The cat is not that emblem of 
purring content and matronly neat- 
ness we are accustomed to consider 


her. She isa shrew in character, 
and a slattern in appearance, and 
furthermore is distinguished from 
other members of the cat-tribe by 
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ferruginous patches distributed 
irregularly over the body, and to 
be accounted for, according to local 
naturalists, by her strange habit of 
sleeping on a gridiron, to remedy a 
natural insufficiency of vital heat. 
The kitten, elsewhere proverbiall 
playful, has here, it is to be feared, 
exchanged the tricks of youth for 
the vices of maturity, walking with 
an uncertain and staggering gait, 
suggestive of confirmed intempe- 
rance; and, if sportively pursued 
(in the native dialect ‘ chivied’), 
getting into a corner, and swearing 
with a precocity which makes one 
doubt the influence of city missions 
and ragged schools. 

Such slight differences as those I 
have here mentioned do not entitle 
a country to a separate classification 
of its fauna. The claims of these 
regions to the attention of the 
zoologist rest chiefly upon the ex- 
istence of a distinct series of ani- 
mals, allied, no doubt, with genera 
existing in other parts of the globe, 
but here united into a group by the 
possession of certain common cha- 
racteristics. To any one who has 
studied the geographical distribu- 
tion of animals, such a phenomenon 
will not appear strange. It presents 
itself in the animal life of America, 
of Australia, in fact of any portion 
of the earth’s surface where natural 
barriers have produced an isolation 
more or less perfect. In the dis- 
tricts of the Other Half through 
which I have travelled, I have fre- 
quently noticed the existence of a 
class of animals quite as strongly 
marked as the marsupials of Aus- 
tralia or the pachyderms of the 
New World, and in my humble 
opinion quite as interesting. This 
a the inhabitants invariably de- 
signate by the native word ‘Fancy ; 
but no scientific name, as far as [ 
am aware, has ever been assigned 
to it. Indeed, I am unable to find 
any mention of it whatever in the 
works of any zoologist that I have 
consulted. The backward state of 
geographical discovery in Cuvier’s 
time may perhaps explain his igno- 
rance of animals whose habitat lies 
so much out of the route of the 
ordinary traveller; but that a natu- 
ralist of such research as Professor 
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Owen should be silent respecting 
so interesting a group of creatures, 
is to me a matter of some surprise. 
Darwin, it is true, refers to certain 
members of it in one or two in- 
stances, but he does not appear to 
suspect its existence as a distinct 
class ; or perhaps, entertaining such 
a suspicion, was deterred from 
penetrating into the regions where 
alone he could have reduced it to 
certainty by the difficulties and 
dangers which attended his pre- 
liminary investigations. 

My attention was first drawn to 
the subject in the following manner. 
In my walks to and from the esta- 
blishment of a certain serious pub- 
lisher with whom I have for some 
time had a literary connexion (and 
I may say with honest pride that 
my httle tracts in assorted packets 
at thirteen-pence the gross, are 
considered by the trade to be as 
good an article as ever was offered 
at the price), I have been frequently 
obliged to take refreshment upon 
the way. After all it is dry work, 
composing or discussing the kind 
of literature I have mentioned, and 
it would cause me lasting remorse 
if I thought that any of the excel- 
lent young men engaged upon it 
were regarded with the eye of sus- 
picion by their employers in con- 
sequence of these disclosures of 
mine. The establishment I refer to 
is situated in a great and fashion- 
able thoroughfare, and within two 
doors of the gorgeous emporium 
for plate, jewellery, and articles of 
vertu known as Bright and Nickel- 
son’s. Beside this latter there 
opens a narrow flagged passage 
which would escape the notice of 
any one who had not a fine genius 
for exploration and discovery. And 
yet this obscure alley has contri- 
buted largely to the fortunes of the 
house of Bright and Nickelson, for 
in it is a door—not of course deco- 
rated with gilt balls or ‘money 
lent, they are above that—but 
an unpretending decorous door, 
nvaah which, if report says true, 
far more of the wealth of Bright 
and Nickelson has entered than by 
the nobler portal round the corner. 
Following this passage, the roar of 
the chariots and omnibuses of the 
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proud ones falling fainter and 
fainter upon the ear, you emerge 
upon the pleasant calm of Little 
Primrose - street. Here, I need 
scarcely say, you are within the 
boundaries of the Other Half. The 
costumes, scenery, natural produc- 
tions, are all indicative of the fact 
that you have passed to another 
chapter in the book of life—a well- 
thumbed and dog-eared page, of a 
very different type from that of the 
smooth hot-pressed sheet you have 
been perusing. It is a country 
abounding in bell-buttons, and 
where curious trades and profes- 
sions are carried on at great alti- 
tudes; a country of strange alli- 
ances, where coals and potatoes are 
always offered by the same pur- 
veyor, possibly because, being sold 
by the pound, the same weights 
and scales do for both; a country 
where things long since submerged 


‘by the tide of fashion in the one 


half, come up to the surface like 
old wrecks in the Maelstrom ; where 
the furniture shops are crammed 
with bandy-legged tables, sturdy 
square-built chintz-covered sofas, 
and oval looking-glasses full of 
ghastly reflections ; where clothiers 
exhibit whole ranges of trousers 
with permanent straps and every 
description of pocket worn forty 
years ago, and boot and shoe- 
dealers hang out festoons of warped 
and knobby Wellingtons, hinting 
at that variety in human character 
and corns which a museum of old 
Wellington boots will always sug- 
gest to a reflective mind. But even 
if surrounding objects did not tell 
you where you were, the name of 
the street alone would be a suffi- 
cient intimation. It is eminently 
characteristic of the denizens of the 
Other Half. Poor nurslings of the 
city! whatever Falstaff may have 
done, they at least ‘ babble of green 
fields, and in defiance of smoke and 
grimeand brickaffect arural nomen- 
clature for their abodes: an artifice 
much derided by the scornful, but 
inspiring me with that sort of tender 
respect I have for Beau Tibbs and 
Captain Jackson and all great 
masters of the art of putting the 
best face on things. If names 
could do it, banks whereon the wild 
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thyme blows, would be as common 
as bunches of rhubarb, and nymphs 
and dryads the regular first-floor 
lodgers in Little Primrose-street. 
Parks, gardens, and groves abound 
in its immediate neighbourood. A 
short way down it is intersected by 
Jones’s-gardens—the great centre 
of the rag and bottle trade. Then 
comes Holton-park, opposite to 
which is Grimstone-grove, cele- 
brated in the annals of the adjoin- 
ing police-court in connexion with 
wite-beating, that art having there 
attained high perfection. The en- 
trance to this shady retreat is made 
imposing by a board which says, 
‘To the Grimstone-grove Indepen- 
dent Chapel, but, in its desire for 
independence, the chapel itself has 
retired out of sight, leaving its ex- 
istence to be inferred from occa- 
sional gusts of a windy hymn 
which com~ floating down upon the 
breezeto mingle with the minstrelsy 
of Littke Primrose-street. A little 
beyond this, the street is split into 
two by a wedge of houses, the small 
end of which is represented by the 
popular caravanserai, ‘The Old 
Artichoke revived.’ Inferentially, 
the Old Artichoke would seem to 
have been a most deplorable vege- 
table ; if not, either the revival 
was but a partial success, or else a 
relapse must have taken place. 
Nevertheless, the hostelry had its 
attractions for me. Circumstanced 
as I was, with the proof-sheets of 
—let us say—‘ All the way for 4d., 
or a cheap ride for a poor sinner, 
for distribution in omnibuses, in 
my pocket, could I—I put it to the 
candid reader—go to an unregene- 
rate Verrey’s or Farrance’s for ices 
or lemonade when the heat of a 
July sun and the nature of my 
avocations rendered some form of 
refresument a necessity to me? 
Would not the finger of scorn have 
been raised against me had I been 
detected in coming out of one of 
those haunts of the World? Whereas, 
if I accepted the humbler hospita- 
lities of the Artichoke, nobody was 
a whit the wiser, and I gave no 
opportunity to the scoffer and the 
light-minded. And then there are 
special fascinations about the 
Artichoke. The Old Artichoke is 


what is called a sporting house. 
Its landlord is a gentleman much 
respected by sportsmen for the 
determined manner in which he 
fought a draw with Josey Budd of 
Bermondsey (the Tanner), in the 
year 42. Shortly after that event 
he retired from the active duties 
of his profession, and, aided by 
some kind friends and a public- 
spirited brewer, who advanced 
some money on mortgage of the 
premises, he took all that desirable 
property known as the Old Arti- 
choke in Little Primrose-street. 
There, by industry and strict atten- 
tion to business, he has acquired 
and maintained the character of 
an affable host, a judicious second, 
and a skilful trainer. It was he 
who was, humanly speaking, the 
means of introducing to the scien- 
tific world that star, Codger Davis, 
who died prematurely in King’s 
College Hospital,—just after he had 
been matched with the Chelsea 
Tadpole,—very much regretted by 
all who had backed him. Latterly, 
mine host has declined such ven- 
tures, contenting himself with 
taking the chair at an occasional 
harmonic meeting, where heis faced 
by some other eminent. man, and 
sometimes obliges the company 
with a chant out of his select 
repertory. But his ear is everopento 
the call of charity: in himthe widow 
and the orphan—if they are in any 
way connected with Science—have 
a firm friend ; and in spite of his 
years and obesity, he will even now, 
to use his own playful expression, 
‘put on the mittens at the benefit 
of a brother pug.’ At present he 
chiefly devotes his energies to the 
encouragement of another branch 
of the Fancy. The direction of 
his tastes may be inferred from the 
works of art which adorn his hos- 
pitable bar. The most remarkable 
1s a glass-case containing what pur- 
ports to be a stuffed terrier, but of 
such proportions and dimensions 
that, i what I may, I cannot bring 
myself to believe in it. As a pen- 
dant to this, there is a picture of 
Mr. Mack’s celebrated dog Jem 
killing a rat in front of Windsor 
Castle, a delicate intimation on the 
part of the artist that the animal 
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in question was ready to perform 
that feat, if called upon, even in 
the presence of royalty. A living 
ee of devotion to the same 
cause is present in the person of a 
most ill-favoured and dejected bull- 
dog, who is chained to one of the 
beer-engines, and sits blinking at 
the gas-stove, and wishing in his 
heart that he was free to take 
society by the throat. There is an 
inner court, or sanctuary, decorated 
in the same taste, except that the 
portraits of distinguished characters 
there exhibited are not exclusively 
canine: a chamber full of sporting 
associations. The champion of 
England has been there; Mr. 
Scratchley, the owner of Rhada- 
manthus, has been there; and 
many a little match, in one depart- 
ment or another, upon which vast 
sums depended, has been made up 
at those battered mahogany tables. 

These objects, however, are 
merely displayed as indications of 
the esthetic leanings of mine host 
and his private friends. To pro- 
mote the interests of science and 
the spread of knowledge, he has in 
the most generous manner given 
up his extensive concert-room up- 
stairs for the purposes of a dog 
show which is held there once a 
week. This will account for the 
occasional apparition in the neigh- 
bourhood of a young man leading 
a minacious-looking dog, both 
evidently on pleasure bent, and 
in other respects—as, for instance 
having each a black patch round 
the left eye—very strongly resem- 
bling one another. The room in 
which this rich and improving 
treat may be enjoyed, is a long 
low apartment, not unlike the 
cabin of a Gravesend steamer. It 
is furnished with a severe sim- 
plicity. At one end is a cottage 
piano, which from constantly ac- 
companying nigger melodies has 
perfectly acquired the tone of a 
banjo ; at the other, upon a sort of 
raised dais, is the table which has 
been so often set in a roar by the 
eccentric Nosey Daly, the Momus 
of the ring. Along the sides are 
raised benches and smaller tables, 
at and on which sit the members 
and objects of the meeting. The 
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human element does not present 
much variety, except in costume. 
As far as I can see, dog-fancying is 
a pursuit which entails the penalty 
of severe mental despondency, per- 
haps arising from the contempla- 
tion of man’s inferiority as a fancy 
animal. At any rate the prevail- 
ing expression of countenance is 
one of moodiness, and conversa- 
tion is carried on in a low growl, 
suggestive of dreadful and soul- 
crushing secrets in the possession 
of the speakers. As to costume, 
I observe that the material called, 
I believe, moleskin, is popular, and 
that it is made up into a many- 
buttoned garment, combining the 
properties of the waistcoat and 
the jacket. A close-fitting round 
cap, with or without a peak, and 
drawn well down upon the eyes, is 
much worn, andhereandthereisone 
of those glossy inflexible looking 
hats over which an omnibus might 
go without producing any ateration 
of shape. This is generally the 
finish to some gentleman who 
wears a very tight pair of drab 
trousers, and a cream-coloured 
scarf secured by a horse-shoe pin. 
There is rather less sameness about 
the canine portion of the company. 
Fancy is aa of delicate nuances, 
of subtle distinctions, It may lie 
in ‘points, and it may lie in 
melee: and, again, of weights 
there is a double consideration, for 
there be some dogs which are 
cherished because they are heavy, 
and others which are prized be- 
cause they arelight. For instance, 
here is a little black-and-tan terrier 
which, its proud proprietor says, 
might be almost weighed 

ounces; a hydrocephalous little 
wretch, with protruding eyes, and 
legs about as thick as a cedar 
pencil, but nevertheless generally 
pronounced to be ‘an uncommon 
ansome toy.’ The great object of 
fancy is to take up the animal at 
the point where nature left it, 
and develope it into something 
which nature, from poverty of con- 
ception, or timidity in execution, 
never aspired to produce. You 
have seen hairy dogs, perhaps; 
well, look at that gentleman who 
has just come in, and is taking 
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what seems to be a piece of tangled 
cocoa matting out of his pocket. 
Perhaps you think he is going to 
mop his manly brow with it, and, 
indeed, before now a terrier pup, 
carried in the pocket, has been, in 
a fit of absence of mind, used as a 
handkerchief ; but no, he merely 
lays upon the table that remark- 
able Skye terrier which he is pre- 
pared to show against any other in 
the kingdom for five pounds a 
side. You do not suppose that 
nature, in her wildest freaks, ever 
contemplated such a triumph of 
shagginess as that. Again, very 
likely you think the use of ears is 
to hear with them. Altogether a 
mistake ; that is merely a subor- 
dinate employment, though nature 
know no better than to make it 
the principal one. The real use of 
ears is to walk upon them, as may 
be perceived by a study of the case 
of those two little Blenheims, who 
are so much respected from the 
fact that their ears always trip 
them up whenever they try to 
walk. Apart from their fancy vir- 
tues, and looked upon as abstract 
dogs, they are miserable knobby- 
headed, staring-eyed little crea- 
tures, feeble in body and obviously 
weak in intellect. I must confess 
I have not much sympathy with 
this branch of the fancy ; I cannot, 
however, repress a certain feeling 
of admiration for the men who 
support it. They seem to me tobe 
martyrs to the cause of experi- 
mental physiology. From any 
other point of view, what is the 
use of these dogs? When the 
Countess of Poodleton wants a dog 
she gets a serviceable animal, with 
good fattening points ; and unques- 
tionably my Lord Tom Noddy’s 
favourite terrier, Rapid, would no 
more pass muster here than an 
Australian dingo. There goes an 
old gentleman with a dog under 
his arm, for which, I am told, he 
has refused fifteen guineas, and 
which, as far as is known, he would 
not sell at any price. His entire 
apparel would scarcely fetch fifteen 
vence. Here isa problem. What 
is the spell that has been wrought 
by that dog on that man? what is 
the tie which binds them together? 
VOL. LXILU. NO, CCCLXXVILL 
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Which is the master? Does the 
man hope to float out of poverty 
upon the dog, as upon a raft; or 
has the dog by his luxurious habits 
dragged the man down, and then 
compelled him to go about with 
him? Does the dog bully him 
when they are at home by them- 
selves? In fine, as I watch this 
poor old fellow with his canine 
Frankenstein, a host of questions 
arise which I cannot answer, and I 
am reduced to simple wonderment, 
mixed with, as I said before, a sort 
of admiration at a devotion so 
earnest and self-sacrificing. 

It is with much greater pleasure 
that I contemplate the bull-dogs 
and bull-terriers. There is some- 
thing manly here, not merely in 
the ordinary sense of being opposed 
to what is weak, effeminate, and 
enervated, but as understood to 
mean what is of, or belonging to 
man. There is something about 
those bullet-headed, bow-legged, 
square-built animals, very like the 
men who introduce them, and in 
whose society they mix. For in- 
stance, here is a bull-dog, one of 
those in whom weight is a virtue, 
who might be the canine em- 
bodiment of our worthy host, 
His size notwithstanding, he is, 
I find, spoken of as a little dog. 
‘Brought your little dawg, Joe? 
was the question put to the 
friend who accompanied him; a 
question which the friend answered 
by lifting with some difficulty an 
animal the size of a moderate sheep, 
and putting him upon the table. 
From this elevation the little dawg 
took a general survey of the com- 
pany, and, I could almost swear, 
winked a recognition at one or two 
old friends, especially at a dark 
brindled dog opposite, of a humo- 
rous expression of countenance, and 
pe like a comic Ethiopian 
singer. So like, in fact, that I 
cannot get rid of the idea that he is 
every moment going to strike up 
‘Old Bob Ridley,’ or ‘The other 
side of Jordan, or some other of 
the Mackney’s popular melodies. 
He cannot, however, whatever his 
social qualities may be, compare 
with the Landlord. He is a jovial 
dog, with evidently a keen sense of 
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humour which makes one warm to 
him, but I fear he is not destined 
to rise to the same height in his 
profession as my friend upon the 
right. His chest is very inferior, 
his under-jaw has not within an 
inch the same degree of prominence, 
and then he has nothing to show 
like the tail of my Landlord. In 
all these points my Landlord is 
perfection: he is the observed of 
all observers, and yet he bears his 
honours meekly. It is beautiful to 
watch him while the young man 
who introduced him is pointing 
out his merits to some of the by- 
standers, The expression on his 
countenance is exactly what I have 
seen on the face of the chairman at 
a public dinner, when the gentle- 
man to whom the task had been 
assigned got up and said, ‘ There is 
one toast which, &c.,’ and went on 
to enlarge upon the virtues, public 
and private, of him who so worthily 
filled the chair upon the present 
occasion. Nevertheless, an affable 
dog in his way is the Landlord; 
not brilliant, perhaps, for his con- 
versation is chiefly confined to 
panting, the room being somewhat 
warm. But if a stranger addresses 
or pats him he will thoughtfully 
smell him over, and having ascer- 
tained that he is ‘ one of the right 
sort,’ will take up his pant at the 
point where he left it off, leaving it 
optional with the stranger to con- 
tinue or drop the conversation. 
His appearance when thus engaged 
is singularly prepossessing. With 
his mouth shut up, his air is stern, 
like that of a warrior in repose ; but 
when he begins to pant, the auste- 
rity of his countenance melts into 
an expression of extreme amiability 
and blandness, in no way affected 
by the display of formidable teeth 
and avast expanse of red gullet. 
In fact, so far from appearing to be 
the sullen, ferocious, and morose 
animal which all authorities have 
hitherto represented this species, 
he and the Mackney, who is simi- 
larly engaged opposite, might be 
taken for the president and vice of 
a convivial meeting during the 

erformance of a panting chorus, 

hese worthy dogs have evidently 
been very much maligned, If we 
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were to believe our popular natu- 
ralists, such an alee as the 
present could not possibly take 
place without growling, snarling, 
and fighting. ow, so far from 
that being the case, I have never 
been present ata more orderly or 
decorous meeting, even in Exeter- 
hall. Every dog of them, if not 
gentlemanlike, is at least quiet in 
demeanour. I can only remember 
one breach of etiquette, and that 
was when a young thing in her first 
season forgot herself so far as to 
bark. Society has not had time to 
form her manners, nor, for that 
matter, her nose, which organ I 
observe her owner from time to 
time pensively pushing back with 
his thumb to induce it to become 
fashionably retroussée. This is 
clearly the excuse which suggests 
itself to the Mackney, who smiles 
at her with a good-natured pity, 
while the Landlord gives her a look 
as though he said in his own 
homely way, ‘Shut up, you young 
fool.” But then he is a blunt- 
spoken dog, not given to conceal- 
ing his opinions, One thing that 
strikes me as rather strange, not to 
say ill-bred, on the part of the 
human members of the company, 
is that I cannot perceive they ever 
ask their canine friends, who con- 
tribute so largely to the entertain- 
ment, whether they will not take 
some refreshment. This omission is 
to some extent rectified by the kind 
attention of one of the waiters, who 
goes round with a bowl of water, 
which is thankfully accepted by 
most, but by some refused with 
signs of contempt. The Mackney 
laps a little, not so much from any 
love of the beverage as from a feel- 
ing of good-fellowship which pre- 
vents him from refusing an invita- 
tion to liquor in any shape; but a 
dissipated looking bull-terrier who 
is shaking all over (no doubt with 
delirium tremens), smells at it, 
hoping that perhaps it may be gin, 
and turns away disappointed ; and 
when the bowl is offered to my 
Landlord, that self-contained dog 
declines it gravely, having pro- 
bably made up his mind to have a 
glass of sound beer and a pipe 
before he goes to bed. 
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The toy dogs, as I said before, 
are of no conceivable use to any- 
body ; in fact, their complete use- 
lessness is one of their merits. 
Not so these honest animals. They 
serve man in many capacities. 
They may be employed as four- 
legged policemen who will pin the 
burglar, and will not make love to 
the cook. There is another use 
they may be put to, the nature of 
which I infer from the numerous 
scars about their muzzles and legs, 
and also from the fact that a good 
deal of the conversation turns upon 
matches between dog and ion 
Another of their avocations is rat- 
killing—not, you must understand, 
the vulgar extermination of rats 
such as is practised by ill-bred 
rustic dogs in a farm-yard—but 
rat-killing considered as one of the 
fine arts. To attain a high rank in 
this profession a dog must have 
not only celerity of execution, but 
also strength of constitution, for 
considerations of time and quantity 
enter largely into the estimation 
of his abilities, His powers are 


generally tested in this way. Mr. 


A, let us suppose, is owner of the 
dog Pincher. There is nothing 
rg I hope, in calling a dog 

incher. Pincher among dogs is 
what Smith is among men, a name 
which may be used without much 
danger of hurting any _indivi- 
dual’s feelings. Of this dog Pincher, 
Mr. B has, in the presence of Mr. 
C, made the disparaging remark 
that he cannot kill a Comtenk rats 
in seven minutes. Mr. C holds 
the opposite opinion. Now, a dif- 
ference of opinion in circles where 
Fancy is bred*can have but one 
result—namely, a bet. The man 
who will not back his opinion is 
by these queer —— laced in the 
same category with the man who 
will not succour a female in distress; 
so it soon comes to be known in 
places where sportsmen congre- 
gate, that Mr. C has backed Mr. 
A’s dog Pincher at 2 to y pounds 
to destroy a hundred rats in seven 
minutes; Mr. B’s opinion of time 
being represented by the converse 
formula of (y:z). The arena in 
which the momentous question is 
settled, is a room of much the same 
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sort as our show-room, except that 
in the centre there is an enclosure 
something like a wooden cistern, 
some seven or eight feet square 
and four feet high. Round this 
are arranged benches and tables for 
the accommodation of the gentle- 
men interested in the working out 
of the equation, who are much of 
the same type as those patronizing 
theshow. Thereis perhaps aslight 
increase in the proportion of drab 
trousers and shiny hats to mole- 
skin and caps, to be accounted for 
by the fact that there is an entrance- 
fee to be paid. In one corner there 
are two or three long wire cases, in 
each of which you perceive a mass 
of some brown, heaving, and evii- 
smelling substance. Ugh! it is 
simply a pudding of live rats with 
their heads buried in one another’s 
fur, each flattering himself, poor 
beast, that nobody knows he is 
there. The first entertainment in 
the programme is the gaol delivery, 
which is effected by an attendant, 
who extracts rat after rat by the 
tail from the pudding, and flings 
him into the pit. This operation, 
I remark, affords much amusement 
to the spectators ; and whenever a 
particularly large and fat rat is 
thrown in, and falls with a good 
audible thump on the floor, it is 
hailed with cheers as an evidence 
of conscientiousness and good faith 
on the part of the purveyor, while 
a small one is received derisively 
and with sarcastic queries about 
the mousetrap he was caught in. 
The first use the rat makes of his 
liberty is to scuttle away into one 
of the corners and try to hide him- 
self ; so that aftera while there are 
four compact little stacks of rats, 
one in each corner. One or two 
undecided animals keep running 
round, unable to make up their 
minds as to which heap they ought 
to cast their lot with; and now 
and then a rat, having failed to gain 
in his own party that position to 
which his merits and exertions 
entitle him, goes over to the oppo- 
site side, where he soon rises to 
eminence by climbing over the 
backs of the original members. I 
now fully understand what is 
meant by the parliamentary phrase 
3F2 
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‘ratting.’ I remark, however, one 
grizzled old patriarch, who has 


more than once objected to this 
patent violation of principle, and, 
even to the extent of biting, has 
declared his determination not to 
allow it as far as his back is con- 
cerned. As soon as the ratsare all 
in, and public opinion has, in an- 
swer to the umpire, expressed 
itself satisfied that there are a hun- 
dred rats, neither more nor less, the 
order is given to produce the dog, 
and the attendant gets into the pit 
to receive him. That is an exciting 
moment. Not a sound is to be 
heard except hoarse offers of five 
to four, entreaties that ‘gentlemen 
will not smoke while the dog’s a’ 
killin’’ and an occasional ‘ week, 
week, week,’ from the rat-heaps. 
At last Pincher is produced, and 
handed over to his second in the 
pit. He is a very lean dog, with 
great development of rib and jaw, 
calm and self-possessed, not in the 
least nervous or excited, but treat- 
ing the whole affair as a matter of 
business. From the arms of his 
second he looks down on the rats 
with an eye professional and critical, 
settling in his own mind what par- 
ticular sewer they were bred in, 
making a rough estimate of their 
average size and condition, and com- 
paring them, considered as a lot, 
with the last batch he disposed of. 
On the signal being given, Pincher 
is placed on the floor, and imme- 
diately plunges his snout into one 
of the heaps. For a few seconds 
there is a steady sound of snap, 
crunch, scrunch, snap, showing 
that he is doing good business ; 
after which he raises his head for 
a moment for breath, and then, 
thinking. he has done enough for 
the presentin that quarter, transfers 
his attention to the next heap. By 
this time the rats are fully alive to 
the facts of their position, and are 
running about with considerable 
liveliness, promoted in some degree 
by the attendant, who stirs them 
up with his foot. And now I per- 
ceive in Pincher a want of general- 
ship which makes me very much 
inclined to back Time if I knew 
how todoit. Instead of steadily 
sticking to one heap, and finishing 
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it off before he begins on another, 
he allows himself to .be seduced 
into desultory dashes at loose and 
unattached rats, which sometimes 
lead him into a long chase, and 
entail on him a considerable waste 
of time and breath. I am afraid 
the excellent dog has never read 
Coleridge’s useful little book on 
Method. Meanwhile, the clock, as 
Bon Gaultier says, ‘is ticking on- 
wards ; and the tale of rats 1s far 
from complete. The floor is strewn 
with the jerking bodies of the 
moribund, but the living still 
muster pretty strong in the corners, 
and dodge between Pincher’s legs 
with provoking activity. And now 
the excitement becomes perfectly 
savage. The backers of Time, who 
were a little despondent at first, are 
in high feather as the minute-hand 
approaches the fatal point ; while 
the supporters of Pincher bang the 
sides of the pit with the frantic 
energy of despair, and stimulate 
their champion with yells of ‘ Hi, 
Pincher! ah, Pincher! yah, Pin- 
cher! hurraw, Pincher! Pincher 
himself looks as if it had dawned 
upon him that he has overrated 
himself. Still he buckles to his 
work dogfully, and chops and snaps 
and scrunches with the persevering 
luck of a bull-terrier and a Briton. 

ut no, my Pincher, it is not to be 
done, on this occasion at least. 
The decisive word is uttered. The 
time is up. One more victory is 
added to the triumphs of that calm 
old vanquisher of dogs and men ; 
one more laurel is twined round 
his bald brow. Time is the victor 
by nine rats; and Pincher the 
vanquished leaves the pit a sadder 
and a wiser dog. As I go out I see 
him at the bar in conversation with 
a rough Scotch terrier. He is 
evidently telling him how after the 
sixty-fourth rat he knew he had no 
chance, and how he never could 
kill his rat satisfactorily in that 
it ; just as Ensign Flukemore says 

e never could play on that table 
at Brown’s, 

‘Ever let the fancy roam,’ said 
Keats, with that keen sympathy 
for life in every shape which runs 
through all he wrote. But the 
suggestion is one to which the 
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fanciers as a class pay no attention 
whatever, They never let the 
fancy roam. On the contrary, they 
keep it shut up in kennels, in cages, 
in hutches, in old barrels, in tea- 
chests. There is one section of 
them, however, that forms an 
exception to this rule. Suppose 
you go out of town by the ‘South- 
western’ or ‘ Eastern Counties’ on 
a Sunday — not that I suppose 
you ever do, [ am putting a case 
purely hypothetical—but if you 
did, you could scarcely help remark- 
ing as the train rushes along over 
the housetops of Bethnal Green or 
Lambeth, that through every third 
roof there protrudes a man in his 
shirt-sleeves gazing heavenward. 
Taking the day into consideration, 
you may fancy you have discovered 
in London the existence of certain 
Chaldeans or some strange sect of 
sun-worshippers, who solemnly 
burn incense in long clay pipes. 
Well, these men do form a sect, 
but it is for the secular end of 
pigeon fancying, and they are now 
watching their pigeons, who are dis- 
porting themselves aloft. Pigeons 
are to them what Majolica ware, or 
Louis Quatorze furniture, or old 
books are to others; and their 
highest notion of enjoyment ona 
holiday, is to go to Epping Forest 
or Barnes Common with a basket- 
ful, liberate the birds, and come 
home to hear that they have all 
got back except the cinnamon cock. 
Happy are the pigeons that are in 
such a case. If they had been 
pouters, or fantails, or short-faced 
tumblers, beloved for their personal 
peculiarities, how different their 
lot would have been. To me, to 
whom no reflection ever seems too 
mean to be seriously improved for 
the benefit of self and friends, this 
thought is fraught with much sweet 
comfort. Herein I see displayed 
the vanity of setting over much 
store by mere physical attractive- 
ness, and if I were a pigeon—say a 
Barbary runt, or some other species 
not remarkable for any special 
points—I would say to myself, 
‘Runt, my boy, you are only a 
commonplace bird, but if you have 
any secret repinings because you 
are not a fancy pigeon, or any 


undeveloped cravings after high 
life, just you go into St. Giles’s and 
meditate upon what you see in the 
cages of the bird-and-rabbit dealers 
there. If you had been born a 
pouter, as you know, you rogue, you 
sometimes wish you had been, your 
only happiness would lie in inflat- 
ing your crop like that unfortunate 
specimen who spends his day in 

uffing himself up into something 
ra a bird and a balloon, and 
all because nature and education 
have impressed upon him that it is 
a fine thing to be a Swell. Or if 
you were a fantail, like our friend 
there, your life would be, as you 
see his is, a continued effort to 
throw back your head and throw 
forward your tail—a struggle, as [ 
may say, to make both ends meet. 
Away with you, and talk it over 
with the sparrows upon the house- 
top.’ 

"A strange sight do those sho 
present to the traveller. How old 
Sir John Maundevile, Knyghte, 
would have revelled in their won- 
ders and horrors, if his voiage and 
travaile had ever led him so far 
into the Other Half. How he would 
have ‘ devised’ to us that ‘there ben 
in that londe cokkes and hennes 
gretter then gees, ryghte hidous to 
loke upon, of acursed kynde. And 
there on coneys with grete eres a 
cubyte long and mo. And ye 
schull undirstonde that the menne 
of that contree don worschippe alle 
mannere of foules and bestes, and 
make sacrifise to hem with snayles, 
and chykwede, and groundselle.’ I, 
for my part, have not that appetite 
for the monstrous and marvellous 
which is so charming a character- 
istic of my pleasant old predecessor. 
The hideousness of Shanghae 
fowl, or the long ears of fanc 
rabbits, have for me but all 
attractions compared with what I 
may call the social aspect of 
the animals themselves. I like 
to speculate upon their hopes and 
fears, their joys and sorrows. For 
instance, there is a ragged little 
goldfinch, whom I believe to be the 
bird so often mentioned in Bell's 
Life as singing for silver watches 
under the enigmatical condition of 
‘ones and twos in the moutb.’ 
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What does he do with the watches 
when he wins them, and why does 
he not get himself measured for a 
new tail when he is in pocket, and 
give that shabby affair he wears to 
some poor sparrow? and has he a 
one or a two in his mouthat present? 
There is that fine lop-eared rabbit, 
who occupies the first floor of a 
house composed of hutches. If 
that rabbit had followed the course 
originally chalked out for rabbits, 
he would be at this moment hang- 
ing up by the heels in a poulterer's 
shop, orelsecoming over in asteamer 
from Ostend. But because natural 
selection, or the struggle for exist- 
ence, or some other of the modifying 
influencesreferred to by Darwin, has 
stepped inand bestowed upon hima 
pair of ears eighteen inches from 
tip to tip, and a black mark on his 
nose, which is called a butterfly 
smut, but looks like the effect of 
kissing a kettle, there he is ina 
coop, alive, but rapidly going 
melancholy-mad. If insanity is as 
constitutionally prevalent among 
rabbits as it is proverbially among 
hares, that rabbit will be in Han- 
well before the year is out, and no 
wonder, for you perceive the second- 
floor lodger is a powerful Cochin- 
China cock of restless disposition 
and great weight, whose constant 
stamping and crowing overhead 
would be enough to addle a stronger 
brain. Nay, even graver thoughts 
than these mingle with my medita- 
tions. As I look upon these furred 
and feathered results of fashion, 
the solemn question arises, ‘Are 
there no fancy animals in my 
own species? and then I think of 
what Carlyle calls the ‘ Dandiacal 
Body, and the ‘Martyr to the 
eternal worth of clothes,’ and of 
Le Follet, and of the pictures in 
the fashionable tailor’s window. 
The train of reflection, I must ad- 
mit, is not one of my own starting. 
For it I am indebted to a friend— 
if he will allow me to call him so— 
a native of North Britain, who 
once communicated to me his ideas 
upon the subject. He wasasheep- 
dog of the regular Scotch colley 
breed, who was exposed for sale 
(doing duty, [ believe, as a Rooshian 
tarrier or a Pomeranian wolf-dog) 
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in a shop in the neighbourhood I 
have mentioned. His owner was 
a professional gentleman as well as 
a dog, rabbit, and bird merchant, 
as appeared by a notice in which 
he described himself as a ‘ canine 
surgeon ; further stating that 
‘animals of the canine species ’— 
observe the delicate wording of 
this—were ‘attended in all their 
ailments, puppies’ ears cropped and 
teeth regulated, and medicine ad- 
ministered with or without advice.’ 
He sold everything in the way of 
animated nature, from a hedgehog 
to a warranted St. Bernard, and his 
shop had the combined perfumes 
of a knacker’s yard and the monkey- 
house at the Zoological Gardens. 
Here it was I met my friend. I 
had been looking at him with no 
vulgar curiosity, as I believe, when 
he raised himself up and returned 
my gaze, as dogs will do when 
stared at, saying, as plain as looks 
could say it, ‘aiblins yell ken a 
body the morrow ’gin ye meet him,’ 
In the course of the conversation 
which ensued, I found him to be 
imbued with those fine feelings of 
contempt for southerners, more 
especially for Londoners and their 
ways, which his countrymen fre- 
quently entertain, and traces of 
which are observable in the great 
Christopher and the Ettrick Shep- 
herd. ‘ Ye’r speerin after Fauncy, 
are ye?’ so I understood him to 
say; ‘yer speerin after Fauncy. 
Gae speer amang yer ain kin. Yell 
find mair o’t upo’ the stanes o’ yer 
gret metraupolish, as ye ca’ it. Ye 
see yon lassie wi’ her hupes an’ 
creenoleens—weel, a’'wm jalousin 
she’s no that muckle better than just 
a fan-tail ; an’ there’s the flesher’s 
lad opposite ; ilka Sabbath he pits 
a pair o’ paigtops aboot his hurdies 
an’ just maks a Shanghae cock o 
himsel, An’ yersel, ye’r no a fauncy 
rawbbit, but aiblins ye hae a pair 
o’ lang lugs o’ yer ain, for a’ ye 
think yersel sae unco gleg. But it’s 
ill crackin wi’ fules, sae I'll just gae 
sleep an’ try an’ think the roar an’ 
reek o’ yer smoutie Lon’on is nae- 
thing mair than the sheepbells and 
the caller breeze o’ my ain bonny 
Grampians.’ With that he curled 
himself round, and drew his tail 
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well over his ears, much as I have 
seen a crusty old gentleman in 
a railway carriage pull down his 
night-cap, and our interview was 
at anend. I have never been able 
to renew the conversation. He 
will not speak to me now when 


I stop and look at him; but I 
have a sort of affection for that 
cynical old exile, and if he were 
not too dear, and my landlady 
would not object, I should like to 
buy him, and bring him home and 
be kind to him. 0 


HISTORICAL ART IN ENGLAND. 


HAT pathetic text, ‘the race is 
not always to the swift, nor 
the battle to the strong, nowhere 
perhaps finds exemplitication so 
frequent or so compli as in Art. 
The brief notice which’ has ap- 
peared in some papers, stating that 
Mr. John Cross, historical painter, 
died 27th February, 1861, to those 
who were aware of the truth, was 
one instance more of a destiny 
which has never wanted its victims. 
The writer of these remarks had 
not the advantage of personal ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Cross; but 
the half dozen pictures which he 
has left—sole fruits of fifteen years 
of poverty and industry—are proofs 
sufficient that, without doing in- 
justice to the ability of survivors, 
we have lost in him our most gifted 
representative of one of the highest 
and least practised forms of art. 
Born in 1819, at Tiverton (and thus 
the second great painter who has 
distinguished Devonshire), Cross 
was entirely trained in France ; at 
St. Quentin first, and later in 
Paris. Considering this, it is re- 
markable that no painter could, in 
the character and direction of his 
works, be more markedly English. 
From youth he appears to have 
devoted himself to the pictorial 
illustration of our history, and that, 
as we may infer from the subjects 
which he chose, with a sense of the 
representative and leading points 
which would have done honour to 
our best historians. It is to the 
credit of France, though we cannot 
acknowledge it without shame, 
that across the Channel only, at the 
present day, an artist finds either 
really sufficient opportunities for 
complete study of the human figure, 
or a school of painters courageous 
enough to grapple with the many 


difficulties, technical and econo- 
mical, which that study involves, 
In Paris, accordingly, Cross trained 
himself in this great fundamental 
point to a mastery which, united 
with an uncommon simplicity and 
depth of thought, and (what can- 
not exist without this) uncommon 
depth of affectionateness, excited 
the friendly and liberal admiration 
of his French fellow-students. So 
much, indeed, were his gifts ap- 
reciated, that they would fain 
1ave reserved for France the 
honour his companions believed 
him destined to obtain, and which, 
with too prophetic an instinct, 
they feared would be denied him 
in his own country. It is true, he 
must have been well aware that 
life-size pictures of historical or 
dramatic character have for a long 
period enjoyed little popularity in 
England; that the size of our 
houses,—and we must add, the size 
of our minds—were against such 
work ; but Cross might have justly 
argued also that intelligence and 
wealth existed sufficient to supply 
a modest livelihood for one artist 
who should be thoroughly equal 
to the task, and that, at any rate, 
the honourable decision of the Go- 
vernment about twenty years since, 
to make the palace at Westminster 
a centre for art of higher aim than 
delights the drawing-room, would 
render it possible for him to work 
out the bent of his genius. With 
these or similar thoughts he re- 
moved to England. 

Cross had measured his strength 
rightly, and was successful in this 
first attempt. No picture amongst 
the many exhibited in the compe- 
tition of 1847, equalled his ‘ Coeur 
de Lion at Chalus pardoning his 
Murderer,’ in the three main essen- 
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tials of historical art—mastery of 
drawing, harmony of composition, 
dramatic and vital presentment of 
the situation. Richard, sitting up 
with the last effort of ebbing life, 
looks fixedly at the bold archer 
whose arrow has brought a king so 
near the unknown world; this is 
the only thought before him ; no 
feeling of revenge or admiration 
appears to blend with the sense 
that he is going now where those 
only who forgive will be forgiven. 
Bertrand de Gourdons face and 
whole action express an equal con- 
centration on one thought ; not the 
greatness of his deed; not the 
completeness of revenge for his 
own murdered brothers; not the 
deliverance from expected death ; 
not the unhoped-for sense of free- 
dom ; only simple and overwhelm- 
ing astonishment at the magnani- 
mity which has pardoned him. He 
hardly seems aware of the man-at- 
arms who is cutting the rope that 
binds him ; he is quite unaware of 
the glance of horror and subdued 
threat with which Marcadée by the 
bedside is meditating the frightful 
end to which, after Richard had 
passed away, he consigned his 
murderer. Bertrand’s whole soul 
is absorbed and lost in the single 
conviction —this man has royal 
heart enough to forgive his mortal 
enemy. 

To have conceived the scene with 
force and insight like this would 
place any man high amongst in- 
ventive artists. Yet had the merits 
of the picture stayed there, Cross 
would only have taken place 
amongst the many whose thought 
has transcended their faculty. But, 
if exception be made of a certain 
uudertone or want of luminosity 
in the colouring, partly due per- 
haps to the manner of the French 
school, the execution of this great 
work is, on the whole, equal to the 
conception. Here and there, as in 
the modelling of Richard’s chest, 
the shadows on the nearer flesh- 
tints, and the lighting of the 
furthest figures, may be traced the 
inexperience of a youth of five- 
and-twenty grappling with his first 
oil-picture—for such this was—and 
that on the scale of life: but in 
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other points there is little wanting 
which knowledge or patience can 
give to genius, The writer has 
studied with the care and reverence 
they deserved the master works of 
Rome and Venice, Paris and Ant- 
werp, Dresden and Parma; yet he 
is bound to confess that not very 
much, amongst master works in this 
style, equalled, that little surpassed, 
this picture in absolute truthfulness 
of design and expression ; in sim- 
plicity of arrangement ; and in es- 
sential beauty of line. More or 
less all this was, in fact, recognised 
at once: and in the prize which 
the ‘ Richard’ received, and pro- 
bably far more, in the admiration 
and sympathy of intelligent spec- 
tators, the artist obtained what 
was to be the one success of a life- 
time. 

This picture, we believe, is acces- 
sible by the visitors to the House 
of Lords, where at present it is 
placed in one of the committee- 
rooms, Yet, lying thus out of the 
common course of sight-seers, few 
readers, it is probable, will be better 
acquainted with it than with the 
artist’s three other works in the 
same style—the ‘Burial of the 
Princes in the Tower,’ the ‘ Martyr- 
dom of Becket, and the ‘ Corona- 
tion of the Conqueror’—successively 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1850, 1853, and 1857. Pictures of 
any si cannot be put into 
words: if they could, why should 
they have been painted? It will, 
therefore, be enough here to assure 
those who have not seen them— 
and at Trafalgar-square they were 
all hung with skill so great that 
they could hardly be seen—that the 
same high and rare merits, with an 
evidence of increasing mastery in 
execution, mark these which mark 
the ‘ Richard ; adding only a few 
words on their intellectual aspect— 
that point on which how rarely 
pictures, even many pictures by the 
greatest men, afford any opportu- 
nity for remark! None but those 
who have travelled far, and com- 
pared with sane judgment the con- 
tents of European galleries and 
churches, can be aware how seldom 
the illustrious names of art are 
associated with strength of imagi- 
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nation, or give proofs of the pre- 
sence of Mind. Glorious in so 
many directions, in the most ex- 
alted the masters of art, six or 
eight only excepted, are almost 
uniformly deficient. They lavish 
colour and character, grace, truth, 
and action: they are niggards of 
inventive and creative thought. 
But to turn from this digression 
to an artist who stamped the 
preegntive quality’ of man on 
all his productions. Perhaps in 
the Tower scene, although injured 
in effect by want of depth in its 
background, and as a work of plea- 
sure marred by the painfulness of the 
subject, the greatest range of power 
is exhibited. Like Shakspeare’s 
version of that sad story, Cross’s 
picture is a little drama by itself,— 
in the gradations of passion, shown 
from the stolid exultation of the 
murderer over his work; the stolid 
disgust of the jailor, the dull pity, 
mingled with curiosity, of the 
workman who digs the grave, the 
more active regret, not without 
anxiety, of the other, to the sup- 
pues horror of Tyrrel, who can 
ut look that he may tell Richard 
he has ‘seen them dead’—and all 
ending, after this variety of human 
passions, in the passion of death 
itself, displayed with a truth and 
tenderness most uncommon in art, 
in the bodies of the murdered 
children, penped up rather than 
laid out for burial, but still half 
clasped together as they died, and 
the rosary and cross yet entangled 
in the pale and discoloured relics 
of what was once ‘the most re- 
plenished sweet work of Nature.’ 
In his third great work from 
English history, Cross, with admi- 
rable judgment, has avoided the 
display of blood and agony which 
defaces so many painted martyr- 
doms, and has represented the mo- 
ment preceding the fatal blows from 
axe and sword which closed the 
scene so well described in Mr. 
Stanley’s death of Becket. The 
archbishop stands amongst his 
enemies, blanched with the struggle 
within, but serene and command- 
ing, yielding himself to death re- 
luctantly, yet resignedly, and show- 
ing in every line of face and gesture 
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the grandeur of heroic endurance. 
In contrast with this are the monks, 
faithful in their terror, and the 
ferocity of the four assailants—not 
the ferocity of brutal or insensible 
natures, as in the ‘ Princes,’ but of 
decided men of a lower and less 
intelligent spirit: the men-at-arms 
of the period confronted with the 
churchman: barbarians about to 
destroy a work of some art which 
they cannot fathom. How high 
such a conception of his theme 
places the painter amongst the 
many celebrated artists who have 
dealt with similar subjects! How 
fine is the truth which has dared 
to retain in such ascene the human 
element, doing justice to the great 
shrinking with which the bravest 
men, in proportion to their intel- 
ligence and sensitiveness of nature, 
must contemplate imminent death ; 
not sinking the man in the martyr, 
yet by this very truth stamping on 
our minds the reality and the great- 
ness of the martyrdom! The 
work which bears the impress of 
such intelligence at once takes 
rank above all ornamental art, 
however splendid or ingenious ; it 
is of an excellence generically dif- 
ferent. Nor is the execution, as 
observed already, inferior to the 
idea: amidst this scene of turbu- 
lence, the main lines are preserved 
with a simplicity and a grace of 
which—even in subjects of mere 
grace and simplicity—every painter 
knows the immense difficulty: 
whilst the faultless truth of the 
drawing and vivacity of the cha- 
racterization areattainments hardly 
less unusual and arduous, Yet 
these qualities appear to have been 
gained without effort, so light, free, 
and decisive is the execution, so 
skilfully governed in every touch, 
sweeping or minute, is the painter’s 
hand. Butthe repose which strongly 
marks this and his other works, is 
the result of calm strength and 
profound knowledge, compassed 
only by innumerable efforts: and 
years of labour went to give the 
mastery which looks so facile. 
From the era of the Conquest, 
Cross painted three subjects; the 
one in London, the ‘ Coronation of 
William at Westminster, much 








resembles in their best points the 
admirable series of studies for the 
‘Life of 8. Bruno, by Le Sueur, 
preserved in the Louvre. Thereisthe 
same pure and firm design, the same 
life-like character in the heads, and 
also, as in some of Le Sueur’s, a 
style of colour which may be thought 
too crude and unbroken for the 
grandeur of the composition. The 
two remaining pictures, ‘Scenes 
from the Life of Harold IT., are at 
Sir M. Peto’s country house. There 
no doubt they are justly treasured ; 
but a hope may be here fitly ex- 
pressed, that he will risk the return 
of these noble works to London 
for exhibition next year. We can- 
not afford to miss such specimens 
of the only form of art in which 
the England of this century has 
been surpassed by foreign contem- 
poraries, 

If the foregoing remarks are as 
correct as the writer. believes them 
to be impartial, it may be inferred 
that the painter who has passed so 
quietly into the grave was not 
merely high amongst English artists 
generally, but was high also in the 
least attempted and most difficult 
style, and that his death leaves a 
gap not likely, it may be feared, 
to be soon or adequately supplied. 
That such are true inferences, we 
fully believe. It is true—indeed, 
a long recognised truth, though the 
censure which it conveys to our 
self-satisfaction is not equally 
recognised—that English art, as 
M. Demoulin notices in a careful 
and sympathetic review of his 
friend’s life,* excellent as it is in 
le genre intime (translatable only by 
the periphrasis of the romantic and 
domestic style), in studies of man- 
ner, and in the expression of the 
poetical—has in truth no real school 
of historical painting. Many rea- 
sons have of course been given for 
this want, and its justification has 
been attempted by many childish 
or insufficient theories; but the 
one fundamental reason, we appre- 
hend, is, that from the lofty and 
unusual qualities required for suc- 
cess, so few of our painters have 
succeeded in it, that it is almost an 
unknown art to artists not less 
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than to spectators. On this point 
a few words will beadded presently ; 
here, the immediate effects of this 
ignorance are to be noted. For 
hence, in spite of the plans of the 
Westminster Commission, and of 
the efforts of many able men, even 
the pictures of what was intended 
twenty years ago as the starting- 
point of an English historical 
school, have already taken a deci- 
sively romantic or ornamental 
direction. There is much that is 
pleasing, and some work highly 
creditable, in the frescoes by Cope, 
Dyce, Watts, and others, in the 
Houses of Parliament, and else- 
where in London; but between 
even an adequate representation of 
subjects such as the ‘Sleep of 
Argyle,’ or the ‘ Embarkation of the 
Exiles for America,’ the religious 
figures in All Saints’ Church, and 
the legal in Lincoln’s-inn—and sub- 
jects such as those selected by Cross, 
there is a gulf fixed, of which artists 
know best, but ordinary spectators 
can appreciate the wideness. Nor 
on a fair estimate of the qualities 
displayed, is it possible to place 
the works alluded to, however 
meritorious in their different ways, 
on the same level of relative per- 
fection with the Richard, the 
Princes, or the Becket; whilst 
between these and the attempts of 
altogether inferior men, there can 
be no comparison. 

Why, then, it will be asked—and 
it is the moral of the story—did 
this man, after one acknowledged 
success and a constant advance in 
his pursuit, go to the grave in 
obscure and unregarded poverty ? 
Are we to see here another instance 
of the complaint of the most 
pathetic of poems, that ‘One dieth 
in his full strength, being wholly 
at ease and quiet, and another 
dieth in the bitterness of his soul ; 
that they ‘lie down alike in the 
dust, and the worms cover them’? 
Is it-to enforce the old lesson, that 
the truly great works in any art 
are rarely understood during the 
artist’s lifetime—that whilst obse- 
quious mediocrity or imbecility are 
trumpeted by reviewers, and patron- 
ized by lords and princes, excellence 


* John Cross: Article in Le Glaneur de Saint-Quentin, No. du 17 Mars, 1861. 
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comes to light, and, having done 
its task, fades like a flower—that 
we are anxious to call attention to 
a painter unheard of amongst the 
rich, and ignored by his more suc- 
cessful brethren? Is it intended 
here to suggest the darker and 
sadder story—told so often, but so 
rarely told with complete know- 
ledge or the spirit of impartiality— 
of the malignity of rivals, of 
Academic jealousy ; or, again, of 
sensitiveness broken down by the 
world’s neglect, or simplicity of 
character unable to take advantage 
of a fortunate hour, much less to 
make one triumph an advertisement 
for gain, and an excuse for negli- 
gence? How far some or all these 
reasons may have co-operated, the 
writer is neither able nor anxious 
to inquire curiously ; such reasons, 
he thinks, as easily urged as proved 
with difficulty, are best left to the 
conscience of survivors and the 
silence of the grave; for how far 
soever true, either in the case of 
Cross or any other man who has 
died too soon for fame and for his 
fellow-countrymen, they would 
never have influence without the 
concurrence of some widely spread 
weakness or defect in popular 
opinion. It is not by little anec- 
dotes of neglect, or injustice, or 
unskilfulness in the world’s way, 
that the career of genius can be 
interpreted ; we must look to larger 
underlying causes, Faults of heart, 
as they are called, arise almost 
uniformly from faults of head ; and 
it is in indolence of mind and 
ignorance, as the source of the 
»etty obvious reasons which, in the 
attle and the race of life, have so 
often given victory to the base, 
and the crown to the unworthy, 
that we shall find the solution of 
the particular point before us. 
Englishmen generally, whether 
artists or critics, have not cared to 
learn the nature of historical art, 
either in its limitations or its 
possibilities. In place of asking 
whether it be not a worthier aim 
to recall the great actions of their 
countrymen in the pages of an 
illuminated history, than to glorify 
the romance of the nursery, or 
emblazon the triumphs of the ball- 
room, they are satisfied (to give the 


vulgar reasons) with a vague idea 
that large pictures would disagree- 
ably disturb their upholstery ; that 
mal art has never answered in 
England, and, therefore, never will 
succeed ; that because some artists 
have notoriously failed in this 
branch, all must. Or perhaps the 
remark me be that art is only 
meant for pleasure and ornament ; 
or we hear the base cry of com- 
placent pettiness, ‘It does not 
interest me ; we think it dull.’ 

It may be feared that the dul- 
ness ascribed to works such as 
decorate the halls of Rome and 
Venice—to the ‘Breda’ of Velas- 
quez, the ‘ Becket’ of Cross, or the 
‘Waterloo’ of Maclise, is to be 
looked for elsewhere than in the 
picture. All these are the excuses 
of the ignorant or the little nature 
some elements of which exist in all 
men. Indolence leads to unwilling- 
ness to leave or to enlarge the 
narrow circle of routine interests or 
of the domestic horizon—to readi- 
ness to criticise, or laugh down 
any attempt to raise it above its 
cherished trivialities—to resentful 
negligence of the voices which call 
on men to think, and advance 
and emulate excellence. Readers 
may perhaps be surprised that 
this subject should be treated so 
seriously ; but the tone of the 
national mind is shown even in 
matters comparatively small, and 
the temper which ‘really has no 
interest’ in the higher efforts of any 
human art or science, will very 
rarely be accessible to the impulses 
of the higher soul. The indolence 
whose first word is ever ‘I do not 
understand this,’ springs’ from 
cowardice of nature. There is a 
true and a lamentable sense in 
which heroism is too large for most 
private houses. 

This apathy towards the nobler 
forms of art is not creditable to the 
nation which, more than any other 
of the modern world, has just cause 
to be proud of its own history. It 
is especially not creditable to an 
aristocracy which unites historical 
blood and powerful position, be- 
yond all existing European aris- 
tocracies, and was during the last 
two centuries conspicuous, on the 
whole, for high intellectual culti- 
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vation. But the prevailing indif- 
ference, beside the wider reasons 
just indicated, is due also to long 
prevailing ignorance as to the limits 
of historical art, and to false theories 
which we have inherited from the 
earlier years of English painting. 
The term should, we think, un- 
doubtedly be confined simply to 
the representation of incidents in 
the history of our own country, 
past or present. This was the 
meaning of historical art, and the 
only meaning, at every time when 
it has flourished. The Athenians 
decorated porticoes and_ temples 
with scenes from the Jliad, the 
tragedians, and their own mytho- 
logical legends. Their seals, their 
earthenware, and their furniture 
bore testimony to the glories of 
Hellenic history ; nor do Marathon 
and Salamis give more pregnant 
proofs of their intense national 
vitality. TheRomans covered arch 
and column and basilica with bas 
reliefs and mosaics of their own 
achievements. The annals of 
Florence and Venice and the Low 
Countries are the themes of their 
great painters. What remains of 
these works is even now full of in- 
terest to intelligent Englishmen ; 
how much more to the contem- 
porary citizens? But it is of in- 
terest solely because, from the 
choice and from the treatment of 
the subjects, we infer the artist’s 
belief in his own work. Popular 
taste has always unconsciously 
acknowledged this, and justly 
despising the fancies of the learned 
or luxurious patron, a Leo or a 
George, has turned from modern 
designs, from ancient history or 
poetry, from the Legend of Psyche 
or the Shield of Achilles, to the 
few pictures drawn from the genuine 
source of national inspiration. Let 
readers ask themselves, and they 
will find that such pictures alone 
convey the first essential condition 
of enjoyment—faith. We believe 
in the Death of Wolfe; we are quite 
incredulous on the Combat of 
Dentatus. It is the difference be- 
tween Scott describing a Jacobite 
and a Burgundian, Those few 
subjects of general history alone 
which have an unforced universal 
interest (the story of Columbus 
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may be given as an example), are 
lawful subjects for historical art, 
religious being of course not here 
in question. From ignorance of 
these necessary rules arose the error 
on which so much of the lives of 
Flaxman and of Etty was wasted. 
Such work as Haydon’s or Barry’s 
is an injurious fallacy—a lifeless 
exotic. At best it can rank only 
as the pastime of genius—as the 
modern Latin verses of art. It is 
melancholy that so much power 
should have been misbestowed on 
the heroes of Homer and Ovid and 
Livy ; but a worse result has been 
the confusion and consequent dis- 
couragement thrown on the noble 
school whose name has been usurped 
by this pompous and unmeaning 
pretender. 

With a true understanding of 
this fallacy would follow the ex- 
tinction of another—that historical 
art is a thing lying in the remote 
Past for its subjects, This blunder 
is own brother to the notion that 
the theme of a great poem cannot 
be found within the poet’s lifetime, 
and words need not be wasted to 
refute it. Those who would not 
find historical merit in Wilkie’s 
‘Pensioners’ and Turner’s ‘ Trafal- 
gar,’ with those who do not feel 
the poetry of Maud or Childe 
Harold, must be left ‘to the enjoy- 
ment of prejudices which are not 
likely to be removed by reason.’ 

A third and cognate fallacy is, 
that historical art necessarily in- 
volves pictures of what, in a true 
upholsterer’s spirit, those who cover 
roods of wall with the monotony of 
the paper-stainer or the vanities of 
the mirror, call ‘inconvenient’ size. 
Half the historical art of the 
modern, and almost all that re- 
mains of the ancient world, is of 
course a practical refutation of the 
idea that size is any element in the 
matter. A few square inches of the 
Phidian Frieze, a ring-seal of Greek 
workmanship, are alone enough to 
dispose of it. Yet it is true, that 
undoubtedly far higher powers and 
far severer studies are required in 
life-size painting,and thus the artist, 
in proportion as his aim is truly 
elevated, will (with due considera- 
tion of minor circumstances which 
it would be wearisome to specify) 
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desire to execute historical works 
on that sca:e which at once does 
most justice to any subject, and 
exhibits as it were with a full 
orchestra the whole compass of the 
art. But it would be an idle fear 
that the greatest encouragement 
given to such works would cause 
the production of more than a 
comparatively small number, or 
multiply the births of Raphaels or 
Veroneses, or that the existence 
of our own excellent landscape, 
domestic, and romantic schools 
would be compromised by their 
appearance. So far from this, it is 
well ascertained that genre and 
landscape painting rarely flourish 
in perfection unless the life-size 
scale of art is practised in the 
country. 

In this examination of the apathy 
and the fallacies current on histori- 
cal art in England,the main grounds 
of its value have been expressed by 
inference. In some countries it is 
desirable to lead men from con- 
sidering the great deeds of their 
predecessors to consider the paltri- 
ness of their own age: to remind 
them that the study of the virtue 
and freedom of older days should 
be exchanged for the endeavour to 
realize at home what they admire 
in history. In England what we 
far more need is a corrective to un- 
progressiveness of intellect, to in- 
dustrious self-satisfaction, to the 
national worship of comfort at all 
price, to the smart school-girl levity 
of mind which thinks wit the same 
as wisdom. The interest in, and 
what would spontaneously follow 
this, the growth of historical art 
among us,would be at once valuable 
as a direct antagonist to evils which 
so quietly and effectually sap na- 
tional greatness and the qualities 
which have made England what 
she is; and much more valuable 
as a symptom that the popular 
mind was not so prevailingly con- 
centrated on those conditions and 
circumstances of life which, laud- 


able and essential as they are, are 
not the less amongst the lower 
things. It would also awaken the 
public mind in a juster proportion 
to matters more animating and 
more elevating to the soul than the 
fever and fret of our employments, 
or the pleasures and the paltrinesses 
of daily household existence, It is 
only by such natural and healthy 
popular impulse that either this or 
any other art ever rose or can rise. 
“xcept in the most limited manner, 
a Government, however powerful, 
can no more ‘encourage art’ than 
encourage poetry; and every ex- 
ample is conclusive against an in- 
terference against which (not to 
take instances from London only 
too notorious) the streets and 
palaces of many modern capitals 
are sufficient practical warnings. 
Two conclusive reasons may how- 
ever be added on a question which 
has so often been raised in con- 
nexion with historical art. The 
first is that all Governments, from 
their essentially conservative ten- 
dency and the engrossing nature of 
their functions, have rarely leisure 
or inclination even to keep level 
with the spirit of the age on any 
but the most obvious or the most 
pressing points, far less to watch 
and follow the fluctuations of a 
nation on a point so delicate and 
subtle as art,* and hence fail con- 
erent in whatever they touch : 
the other, that even if a Govern- 
ment could on these subjects lead 
the national mind, the result would 
be the destruction of what is most 
valuable in national taste. For the 
products of fine art are of hardl 

more value than the temper ik 
they indicate in the people which 
appreciates, and by appreciating 
calls them forth ; and this temper. 
to exist at all, or to be of any rea 
worth, must be spontaneous and 
self-developed. Why, on a fair cal- 
culation, may it be reckoned that 
ten times as much is laid out by 
private persons on painting in 


* A remarkable instance may be quoted from the last session of Parliament, when 
by the quasi-adoption of the so-called Italian style in place of the Gothic for the new 
Foreign Utfice, Lord Palmerston and the majority of the House showed that they were 
distinctly from ten to fifteen years behind the popular taste in architecture, Is it too 


much to hope that the good sense of the Goverament will yet redeem it from the lapse 
into such an anachronism ? 
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England as in France? It is not 
that ability or energy is wanting 
amongst our neighbours. It is in 
great measure because in France art 
is ‘ protected’ by the Government, 
Surtout point de zéle—the most salu- 
tary and the most neglected politi- 
cal axiom ever uttered in France, 
should be the motto of every go- 
vernment towards science, art, and 
literature :—as nihil quod tangit 
non depravat is the unfailing moral 
and epitaph of its interference. 
These considerations are (it is 
hoped) sufficiently clear; nor is it 
needful to dwell on the value of 
vivid and visible illustrations of 
English history in an age which has 
prosecuted historical research with 
a zeal and a success rarely equalled. 
No one would call that nation dead 
to its own or its cognate ante- 
cedents which within one half cen- 
tury has seen and fairly appreciated 
Scott, Thirlwall, Grote, Merivale, 
Froude, Carlyle, Milman, Hallam, 
and Macaulay. This marvellous 
growth of historical inquiry would 
probably have had its parallel in 
art but for the existing tone of 
popular feeling. The causes of this 
it has been attempted to trace in 
the foregoing remarks; but one 
result of our ignorance and apathy 
should not be passed over. For it 
is certain that art in every branch 
almost uniformly follows, in place 
of forming, the dominant public 
taste: that it stands to public taste 
in the relation not of cause, but 
effect :—a phenomenon occasioned 
mainly by the cast of mind common 
amongst artists,—rather receptive 
than creative, and more capable of 
realization than of originality. 
Thus whilst our men of taste, 
critics or buyers, are ignorant either 
of what painting has effected in 
this lofty sphere, or of what it 
should aim at effecting,—whilst 
spectators at large are indifferent, 
—whilst, in a word, there is no 
demand, not only will the supply 
not be produced, but the powers 
which might produce it will not 
be called into being. Many are 
the lost arts which have thus 
shared the fate of extinction 
notorious in the domain of ani- 
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thal life. All honour, then, to those 
who, like Maclise, or the painter 
whose loss has been so little felt, 
have struggled against the meaner 
influences of their day, and in face 
of the indifference of the rich, the 
frivolity of fashion, the superfici- 
ality of the critic, or the hostility 
of the rival, through labour and 
want, have produced works worthy 
immortality. But it is of little use 
or pleasure placing laurels on the 
grave: better that we should take 
to our hearts the moral of such a 
history. A long life of uninter- 
rupted painting would not have 
exhausted the scenes of the past 
which Cross saw with the inner eye 
and longed to fix on canvas; but 
after his first success, although dis- 
playing a continual advance in art, 
so little encouragement did he find, 
that this man, who might have 
done so much for us, had to paint 
his few great works in his scanty 
leisure between the lessons to chil- 
dren by which alone he could 
maintain himself. What a tragedy 
in brief is here! what waste of 
lofty gifts—what wreck of far- 
seeing intentions! Yet here too 
the consolation is not absent with 
which high aims and the noble de- 
votion to truth and duty bless the 
life-long service of the faithful. 
Death may come before they have 
realized the vision and the dream, 
or half accomplished the great pur- 
poses which inspired them : their 
country may lose or mis-esteem 
the treasures with which they were 
eager to endow her: but their 
place will be where the successful 
of the hour have no portion— 
amongst those who have done the 
State service, and played their part 
as men. 


It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make man better be; 
Or standing long an oak, three hundred 


year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sere 
A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May, 

Although it fall and die that night— 
Jt was the plant and flower of Light ! 
In small proportions we just beauties see ; 
And in short measures Life may perfect 

be. 
F, T. PauGRave. 
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AN ANGLER’S IDYLL; 


ADDRESSED FROM CAMBRIDGE TO AN OLD FisHER FRIEND AT 
LynmovutH, NortH Devon. 


RIED friend and true, best comrade of my sports! 
Would I were with thee now by pleasant Lyn! 

To hear the brown bright waters laugh and leap, 
And see the fern-wood wave its myriad fans. 
Til seems it this May morn to bide at home, 
And, while the frolic hours go tripping by, 
Mope o’er the musty folios of the law. 
For ever and anon the sun peeps in, 
And, flinging careless gold upon the floor 
Of these old college-chambers where I sit, 
Would bribe me forth; yet little tempts us out 
In this flat town, however stuffed it be 
With all the ripened wisdom of the world. 
Man was not made, methinks, to thrive on dust, 
Nor, moth-like, fret the sallow scholar’s page ; 
And though lost Eden’s golden gate be barred, 
God still hath given us places for delight, 
Nor wills, I ween, that even poorest wit 
Should browse for ever on the husks of thought. 
And oh what change from our old haunts is here! 
What poor trimmed fields beside your glorious wastes 
Our river,—if so rightly it be called, 
Where scarce two boats abreast can hold their own,— 
Lags lazily ; and through the level lands, 
With trailing barges, slinks away to sea; 
While on its bank,—fit denizens of the fen,— 
In long low line the dwarfish willows crowd, 
And base-born grasses toss their ragged locks. 
Yet never in sweet hush of listening eve, 
Nor ever in the dewy eye of dawn,— 
When most good anglers love old Izaak’s ways,— 
Was lordly salmon seen to flash his mail 
In Cam’s dead water; e’en the dappled trout, 
That breaks in silvery dimple all your streams, 
And fills the dark wood pools with leaps of life, 
Scarce once in twice ten years will wander here ; 
And then—if live he can—his little life 
Falls to the treacherous mesh; the despot pike, 
And all the petty tribes that serve his maw, 
Best hold such drear dominions; nobler kind, 
Be they of fish or flesh, love liberty, 
And all the quickening life that freedom brings, 
And will not brook such bondage. Even now— 
So nimbly wakes the soul of happy days— 
Old times stir in me, and an ampler air 
Comes from your breezy moorlands ; once again, 
With trusty rod, best sceptre, in my hand, 
Beside the bounding Lyn I wander forth. 
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And oh how jocund on the eager ear 

Rings out the busy music of the reel, 

While through the fluttered woodlands far away, 
O’er many a boulder mossed with green and gold, 
And many a winking shallow silver-clear, 

With hurrying chime of waters dancing down, 
As if to match the merry minstrel larks 

That in the high blue heaven are scattering song, 
Runs the blithe river. Here on every side, 
From out their lavish leaves, star-primroses 

In pleiad clusters coyly twinkle forth, 

And flush the bank with bloom ; anemone, 

In cold clear chalice brimming freshest dew ; 

Pale sorrels bowed to earth; all blossom-bells, 
That on the bridal eve of elfin maid 

Ring airy music else unheard of men ;— 

Such wealth the woodland showers. While on the air 
Pied moths, and all fair things that love the light 
Are up and busy. Many and many a time 

Can I remember when we sat us down 

On yon hoar-lichened crag that fronts me now,— 
And while the listless noon stole idly by, 

And ne’er a samlet stirred the lazy pools,— 
Talk’d o’er our treasures: told of glorious days 
By Barle or Exe, when every creel was crammed, 
And in imagination counted o’er 

The every spoil that every hour had won. 

Hand me the cup !—this amber water gleams 
Far fairer than the light of all your ales, 

Or dancing rubies of the bravest wine,— 

And I would drink and dream the live-long day, 
While ne’er a cloud-flake creeps across the blue, 
And all the air is witching. Would I were 
Yonder pert ousel, that from stone to stone 

Flits daintily, and ma\ces a pleasant seat 

Of every emerald isle that gems the stream ; 

For well it chirps its little life away, 

And leaves the world to wag as best it can. 

We cannot hope such freedom. Even now, 

Ere yet its merry note is lost in air,— 

Hark to the sound !—my dream itself has flown, 
And all the fairy fancies of my brain, 

That in the passing sunshine danced and sang, 
Have folded wing and sped. Again that swell— 
But not of welcome waters—fioods mine ear ; 
And through the antique courts that hem me in 
The thoughtless crowd goes hurrying in to prayer, 
And leaves me still brain-weary o’er my books. 


A. H. Hs 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
May 4th, 1861. 
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CHRONICLE OF CURRENT HISTORY. 


HE civil war in America is far 

the greatest event that has oc- 
curred in the memory of English- 
men who cannot go back to the 
contest between Napoleon and the 
Allies. It absorbs our attention ; 
it suggests reflections ; it awakens 
hopes and fears in a way and toa 
degree without parallel. The en- 
thusiasm and the spirit with which 
the North has rushed to arms have 
taken England by surprise. The 
extreme indifference with which all 
foreign politics are regarded in 
England, and the impatience with 
which all contests are viewed of 
which we do not see a definite and 
—— issue favourable to Eng- 
ish interests, were displayed in the 
form of a lazy approbation of an 
imaginary arrangement, by which 
the South were to have all they 
want, were to form a strong cotton- 
growing republic, and keep the 
mills of Manchester in full work, 
The retention of Fort Sumter was 
treated as a foolish bravado, and 
its bloodless surrender was hailed 
as a new cause for merriment at 
the expense of America; but it is 
one thing to judge from a distance, 
and another to be exposed to the 
immediate and direct consequences 
of hostile action. The North was 
literally electrified at the news that 
Federal troops had been fired on, 
that a Federal fortress had been 
forced to surrender, and that the 
President and the capital were in 
danger of an immediate attack. In 
a day the whole complexion of 
American politics was changed. 
All Northerners, whether Demo- 
crats or Republicans, were united 
in a determination to defend their 
country, and the most prodigious 
efforts were made to place the 
safety of Washington beyond 
doubt. 

Directly he received intelligence 
of the evacuation of Fort Sumter, 
the President made a call for 
seventy thousand men. In all the 
Northern States this call was re- 
one to with the greatest 
alacrity, and the citizens vied with 
each other in contributing men 
and money to the common cause. 
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Eleven millions of dollars have 
been placed at the disposal of the 
Executive Government by volun- 
tary gift; and so strong was the 
desire to enlist, that the State of 
New York alone has sent more than 
ten thousand men to the defence of 
Washington. The forces of the 
North have rapidly reached a very 
imposing number. Forty thousand 
volunteers have been enlisted for 
three years ; seventy-five thousand 
have been enrolled for an indefinite 
time. The regular army has been 
raised to twenty-five thousand, and 
lists have been opened for the 
enrolment of eighteen thousand 
sailors. The deficiency of arms 
which naturally prevails among 
men who, two months ago, never 
dreamed of war, will soon be pro- 
vided for by the vast importation 
of weapons of all kinds which have 
been ordered from Europe. The 
sea is, open to the North and closed 
to the South, and the Federal Go- 
vernment is engaged in purchasing 
every ship it can get hold of in 
order to make the blockade of the 


‘Southern ports effectual. Mr 


Seward has announced that foreign 
vessels cannot be allowed to load 
cotton at a port of a seceded State 
even for foreign countries; and the 
diplomatic representatives of the 
United States in Europe have been 
instructed to announce that the 
Federal Government will never 
allow the dissolution of the Union. 

The effect of the fall of Fort 
Sumter and of the call to arms 
made by the President, was equally 
great in the South. The doubtful 
and doubting States have been 
forced to put an end to neutrality, 
and have arrayed themselves, with 
few exceptions, on the side of 
secession. North Carolina, Arkan- 
sas, Virginia, and Tennessee, are no 
longer in the Union ; and as the 
Virginians signalized their seces- 
sion by an attempt to seize the 
Federal Arsenal at Harper’s Ferry, 
and the Federal navy yard at Nor- 
folk, the officers in charge of the 
stores and vessels were obliged to 
destroy a large quantity of the 
most valuable material, in order to 
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prevent its falling into the hands 
of the South. On the other 
hand, Kentucky remains neutral ; 
Western Virginia has intimated 
that it would prefer to remain in 
the Union. Delaware has no wish 
to secede, and although the mob at 
Baltimore, which is habitually so 
riotous and violent as to attract 
notice even in America, attempted 
to interfere with the passage of the 
Federal troops on their way to 
Washington, the mass of the agri- 
cultural population of Maryland is 
said to be disinclined to secede. 
The possession of Baltimore is ab- 
solutely necessary if the North is 
to retain Washington, and Federal 
troops have occupied it, as serious 
obstacles were thrown in the way 
of their military communications. 
The President of the Southern 
Confederacy, Mr. Davis, after hav- 
ing driven the North into a course 
that determined the Border States 
to join the South, has since affected 
moderation, and a desire only to 
act on the defensive. But he has 
done all that he can to prepare for 
the contest. Letters of marque 
have been issued, by which priva- 
teers will be enabled to act against 
the mercantile marine of the North 
and large levies have been raised 
for the purpose, as it is supposed, 
of capturing Washington. Thus 
the combatants have now taken 
their places ; and it is known who 
are on the one side and who on the 
other. Speaking roughly, it may 
be said that the prize of the first 
campaign is to be the retention or 
the seizure of Washington, and 
that a force of at least sixty thou- 
sand men on each side is being 
rapidly collected to ensure the de- 
fence or to make the attack. 

The theory that the Americans, 
and especially the Northerners, are 
fighting for nothing, or at most for 
a little plunder in the way of terri- 
tory, is still held in England ; and 
the preparations of both sides are 
regarded as tainted with the folly 
that attends on all meaningless 
and purposeless efforts. It might, 
however, shake the confidence of 
those who adhere to this theory, if 
they would remember that the 
most intelligent and the most mo- 
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derate Americans have always been 
of opinion that it was not possible 
that separation should take place 
without war. The very question 
of the territories is one which it is 
most unfair to class among the dis- 
putes which the thirst for mere 
conquest and mere power has raised 
- in so many parts of the world. 
The North and South are divided 
by one of the very greatest diffe- 
rences that can divide two bodies 
of men, The North protest that 
they cannot suffer the South to 
carry the curse of slavery into the 
unoccupied regions of Northern 
America ; the South resents this as 
an unjustifiable limitation of an 
institution excellent, beneficial, and 
in harmony with the designs of 
Providence, The difference is one 
of principle, as much as any diffe- 
rence that ever divided the reli- 
gious or political parties of the Old 
World. There are also a hundred 
minor questions which can only be 
determined by a knowledge of the 
relative strength of the two parties. 
The possession of Washington is one 
of them, and the liberty of Western 
Virginia to join the North is an- 
other. There might also be endless 
quarrels about fugitive slaves, and 
about the command of the Potomac 
and the Mississippi, which drain 
the Free States, but flow into the 
sea in the Slave States; and these 
uarrels can only be avoided by 
the one party or the other acknow- 
ledging its comparative weakness. 
It is probable, however, that the 
real reason why the North is 
blamed for taking up arms, is not 
that Englishmen think their cause 
bad, but that they think that the 
success of the South is more pro- 
fitable to England than the success 
of the North. The great function of 
America is to give us cotton, and 
if the South are displeased with 
us, or are at all embarrassed b 
the conflict, they will, it is feared, 
cease to send us cotton. This is, we 
believe, a pure mistake. The South 
will always grow as much cotton 
as they can, and will sell it to their 
best customers; and it is the 
North, and not the South, that can 
prevent the cotton that is grown 
from coming toEurope. The sym- 
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pathies of Englishmen ought to be 
unreservedly on the side of the 
North, for the North is fighting 
against slavery; and our interests 
a to lie exactly where our love 
of liberty would naturally carry us. 

The Royal Proclamation has 
warned Englishmen to abstain from 
adding the bitterness of inter- 
national jealousy to the fury oi 
civil war. It is really a political 
rather than a legal manifesto, and 
explains to the world how we re- 
gard the conflict, rather than con- 
veys any precise information to 
the Queen’s subjects. The notions 
of the English law, of English 
governments, and the English pub- 
lic on the subject of foreign enlist- 
ment are proverbially loose, Some- 
times we pique ourselves on our 
strict impartiality, and protest that 
England never favours any side 
unless she openly takes up arms. 
Sometimes we view an infringe- 
ment of the act prohibiting foreign 
enlistment with the good-humoured 
contempt which. was provoked b 
the departure of the unhappy Trish 
Legion to serve the Pope. Some- 
times we acknowledge a positive 
call of duty, and rush off as on a 
holy mission to help Greece or 
Garibaldi. The Queen’s Govern- 
ment has expressed the general 
feeling of the nation in declaring at 
the outset of the American struggle 
that we are much too profoundly 
affected by such a contest to inflame 
the passions of either side by ac- 
tively aiding its adversaries. With 
Canada so close at hand, we are 
also bound by every consideration 
of prudence to avoid involving our- 
selves and our colonists in an 
American quarrel. The Canadians 
feel so strongly with the North on 
the subject of slavery, and have so 
many interests in common with 
their neighbours on the other side 
of the frontier, that it is only by 
issuing a plain warning at first that 
we could avoid the great risk of 
having an important dependency 
of the Crown involved in the party 
strife of foreigners. 

The Proclamation cannot, how- 
ever, settle any of the vexed ques- 
tions of international law that may 
grow out of the struggle. It in- 


forms us that the Queen will not 
anes those who disobey the pro- 

ibition against enlisting; but 
every one who enlisted would be 
aware that they ran the ordinary 
chances of war ; and it is not to be 
believed that England would en- 
dure that any exceptional and ex- 
traordinary penalties should be in- 
flicted on Tedideuen simply be- 
cause they were Englishmen. Our 
hatred of a practice so inconvenient 
to us as privateering might induce 
us to pardon some degree of seve- 


_Yrity towards persons sailing under 


Southern letters of marque. But that 
is the most that would be endured. 
The standing rules of international 
law must settle each question as it 
may arise; and this very simple 
truth would scarcely need to be 
stated, were it not that it seems to 
be generally supposed that the 
Treaty of Paris creates a new set of 
difficulties. The treaty cannot pos- 
sibly apply to Powers that have not 
signed it: and it would be at once 
the most inconvenient and the most 
arrogant of pretensions to prefer 
claims under a treaty against those 
who are not bound by it. The 
international law of America is 
that of England prior to the Treaty 
of Paris, with a few insignificant 
exceptions ; and therefore we of all 
people ought to expect to find each 
case that may arise susceptible of 
being brought under heads of law 
acknowledged by both parties. We 
have exercised our right as a 
neutral to recognise the Southern 
Confederacy as a belligerent, and 
we must enforce and accept all the 
consequences of that recognition. 
Directly that is done, we have no- 
thing more to do but to remit all 
further discussion to competent 
tribunals. These tribunals are fur- 
nished with a legal system which 
is quite adequate to enable them to 
do substantial justice even in cases 
that ingenuity may attempt to 
confuse by reference to an inappli- 
cable treaty. 

The debate on the Ionian Islands 
has been the most interesting of 
this past month, and it is one to 
which Englishmen may proudly 
referthe ordinary Continental critic 
who is persuaded that we have no 
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wish but to aggrandize ourselves 
and to trample on our humbler 
neighbours. The leading states- 
men of the country took an eager 
part in a discussion which showed 
at least that England is sincerely 
anxious to do all for her depen- 
dencies that she can. We have not 
been successful in building up a 
eave system in a country 
where the parts of the State are 
hopelessly divided by invincible 
natural barriers, where there is no 
stable aristocracy and no middle 
class, and where there is just 
enough of a vague and unpractical 
dissatisfaction for demagogues to 
trade on who want to earn a liveli- 
hood by the profession of talking. 
The truth is that we do not want 
to hold the islands, but that the 
Tonians have neither the capacity 
to examine seriously whether they 
wish us to abandon them, nor any 
desire for change beyond a hope 
that one day there may be a great 
Greek kingdom, and that as they 
talk modern Greek they may be 
age ese to join it. That it would 

e impossible to surrender the 
islands at present is one of those 
very evident truths that need little 
proof. If we gave them up we 
should at once provoke an insurrec- 
tion in the contiguous Turkish 
ae, and thus precipitate the 

astern question in a manner most 
inconvenient to ourselves. We 
should also commit the grievous 
wrong of delivering a people under 
our care to the distracted and 
wretched kingdom of Greece. We 
cannot let the islands go, but we 
can do something to improve them. 
The greatest and most valuable 
lesson would be to end the system 
of paying the members of the Legis- 
lature. The next would be to faci- 
litate the entry of the Ionians into 
the public service of Great Britain. 
We ought to protect the islanders 
from the curse of a starving flock 
of paid representatives, and we 
ought to give whatever ability and 
honesty there may be among them 
a good chance in the world. We 
may then proceed to invent, if we 
can, a representative system which 
is not a mere farce; and then the 
Jonians may be suffered to wait in 
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patient expectation for the advent 
of a glorious Panhellenic Empire- 
a vision which will probably be 
realized about the same time thata 
strong government is formed in 
Mexico, and religious toleration 
reigns triumphant in Spain. 

The debates on the Paper Duty 
have ended in the only issue that 
could close them—in a declaration 
that the country does not know 
what it could do without Lord 
Palmerston. The result, which is 
absolutely without contradiction 
on any side, is so remote from the 
details of the Budget, that it is 
useless to discuss whether it was 
better to remit the duties on tea or 
on paper. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has chosen to press the 
advantage which the danger of the 
times and the difficulty of keeping 
up a creditable Cabinet threw in 
his way; and directly Lord Pal- 
merston permitted him to do this, 
the question was virtually decided. 
The whole debate would be rapidly 
forgotten, had it not been for 
Mr. Gladstone’s lamentable indis- 
cretion in sneering at the efforts 
which the country is making to 
preserve its influence and defend 
its position in a great European 
crisis. This is exactly one of those 
blunders that mar the career of a 
statesman. 

It is true that no immediate 
peril threatens England, but there 
are many points on which it is 
impossible not to feel the greatest 
anxiety. The eternal Eastern ques- 
tion is always assuming some new 
shape to perplex and frighten us, 
A very useful and sensible discus- 
sion in the House of Lords in the 
early part of last month, explained 
exactly the kind and amount of dan- 
ger with which we are threatened 
at a point that we are accustomed 
to consider of vital importance. 
No one can doubt that efforts are 
being made with great skill and 
verseverance to get Egypt into the 
ai of France. The audacious 
imposture of the Suez Canal is fast 
reducing the Pasha of Egypt to the 
same position with regard to France 
that a native prince of India holds 
to the Government of Calcutta. 
M. de Lesseps is digging from sea 
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to sea a sort of ditch, which ter- 
minates in two unapproachable 
shallows, and is closed up with 
sand as fast as it is made. The 
work is a pure loss of money and 
labour, so far as commercial inte- 
rests are concerned. But politically, 
the undertaking is assuming every 
day greater significance.. A path 
across Egypt, two miles in breadth, 
is occupied by thousands of French 
workmen, and is being protected 
by a series of small forts, under 
the name of stations. Englishmen 
are warned off this great highroad 
of French influence ; and the Pasha 
is not only obliged to look on while 
foreigners thus occupy his territory, 
but he has been reduced to bind 
himself to contribute towards the 
undertaking a sum which is hope- 
lessly large for an Egyptian ruler. 
All this is done in defiance of the 
Porte, which refuses its consent to 
a project that separates Egypt from 
it entirely, and closes up the onl 
avenue by which it could approac 
its nominal tributary. It is the 
protection of France that prevents 
the Porte from resenting the insult ; 
and thus the Pasha is at once 
enabled to hurry on the ruin of the 
Ottoman Empire by lowering still 
further its low moral position, and 
is half inveigled and half coerced 
into converting his pashalic into a 
French dependency. 

It is impossible to understand 
what is going on in Egypt, without 
connecting with it the part recently 
played by France in Syria. The 
French troops are positively to be 
withdrawn by the 6th of June, the 
day fixed by the Convention ; but 
as it is notorious that this is entirely 
owing to the pressure exercised by 
the English Government, France 
has thought it necessary to explain 
that henceforth she shall do as she 
pleases. All parties in France 
would delight in a Syrian occupa- 
tion carried out in defiance of 
England. The Legitimists would 
hail a demonstration in favour of 
the Catholics of the Lebanon 
against the chief of heretical powers ; 
the leaders of the old Parliamentary 
factions would catch at the oppor- 
tunity of revenging the humiliation 
to which, twenty years ago, they 


were subjected by the’ Quadruple 
Treaty ; and the mass of the people 
would sing the praises of an 
Emperor who had thwarted Eng- 
land, and threatened her hold on 
the dependency which makes 
England great in the eyes of all the 
more ignorant Continentals. The 
French Government has announced 
that if the Christians of the Leba- 
non are in danger, France will 
protect them; and the Christians 
of the Lebanon know perfectly 
how to be in danger whenever the 
signal is given. We may be sure 
it will be given whenever the 
French Government thinks that it 
will be possible to occupy Syria 
without risking an immediate war 
with England. If our preparations 
for war relaxed, or if we were dis- 
tracted by war in another quarter, 
or even if we were labouring under 
domestic difficulties, and want of 
employment deadened the energies 
and disturbed the means of our 
manufacturing population, the 
state of Syria would immediately 
require the presence of the cham- 
pions of order, of religion, and 
peace. 

That the possession of Syria by 
the French would greatly assist 
them in seizing on Egypt is so ob- 
vious that it is strange to find that 
its truth has been questioned in 
England. A Syrian army in pos- 
session of strong fortresses, and 
provided with the munitions of 
war, would be a pestilent thorn in 
our side if we attempted at all 
hazards to make Egypt our own, 
or, what is the same thing to us, to 
make it really independent. That 
France would really lose by occu- 
yying such countries as Syria or 
Havet, may be true; ee it 
is not by any means certain that 
countries once so rich could not be 
worked to a profit by an enter- 
prising European Power. But it 
is not the ultimate gain or loss to 
France that we have to consider, 
but the immediate consequences to 
ourselves. There is no political 
question on which it is so much 
worth while to have a definite 
opinion, supported by definite rea- 
sons, as on this. Is it worth while 
to go to war with France rather 
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than let France occupy Egypt? 
We think that it is ; and the main 
reason is, that if Egypt were held 
by a European Power of the first 
magnitude, we must increase our 
military establishment in India to 
such an extent as to enable it at 
any moment to repel an attack from 
the occupants of Egypt and at the 
same time to keep India in subjec- 
tion. This establishment would be 
necessarily on such a scale that we 
must subject India to ataxation that 
would soon destroy all the resources 
of the country in order to meet it. 
The simple reason, therefore, why 
we must fight for Egypt is, that 
unless it is independent, or in the 
hands of a weak Power, or virtually 
under the control of England, it is 
impossible that we should govern 
India in a worthy, dignified, and 
profitable manner. 

The pamphlet of the Duke of 
Aumale in reply to the attack of 
Prince Napoleon, has apparently 
frightened the French Government 
much more than could have been 
expected. So great is the terror 
which the most conspicuous mem- 
ber of the Orleans family is able to 
inspire, that the Government has 
ordered the French press not to 
reveal to the nation the alarming 
fact that the Duke has presided 
with great credit at a public dinner 
in England, and has shown a great 
knowledge of the language and 
literature of the country in which 
he is spending his days of exile. 
Count Persigny, who went to 
France last autumn to inaugurate 
anew era of liberty, has thought 
it necessary to address a circular 
to his provincial subordinates, di- 
recting them to keep astrict watch, 
and to seize and suppress any 
document that the most hazardous 
suspicion could fancy to proceed 
from any Frenchman in exile. The 
Prefects have plenty of work cut 
out for them by this sweeping in- 
eager The printer and pub- 

isher of the pamphlet have been 
severely punished; and as the 
punishment has been that of im- 
prisonment, and not of a fine, it is 
calculated that the exiles will not 
like to get their adherents into 
scrapes from which a full purse 
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cannot release them. The extreme 
jealousy and hatred of the House 
of Orleans which is displayed on 
every occasion by Imperialists of 
every degree, shows that there is 
still a very strong tie between 
the younger mh of the Bour- 
bons and all Frenchmen who wish 
for liberty. It may also be taken 
as showing that those who wish for 
political liberty are still numerous 
or eminent enough to cause anxiety 
to the Government. Thereisalways 
a chance that France may get tired 
of whatever exists; and circum- 
stances might easily occur which 
might make the nation turn toa 
family that had learnt wisdom in 
adversity, and was conspicuous for 
moderate and liberal aspirations. 
To prevent this family being ever 
talked of in France seems rather a 
foolish precaution, and one that 
cannot succeed. But we may take 
it for granted that men like M. de 
Persigny and his master do not act 
merely in the dark. They think 
that there is much gained if those 
whom they fear are never men- 
tioned, and thus are likely to be 
forgotten. It is astonishing how 
ignorant a people can really be kept 
under an established despotism, 
and how easily this ignorance can 
be worked to a desired end. 

The absurdity of the present 
parody of representative institu- 
tions in France has been strikingly 
exemplified lately. There has been 
a discussion in the Senate on a 
point which excited a great amount 
of interest—the reduction of the 
protective duties on fish. Two 
admirals—Romain Desfossés and 
Rigault de Genouilly—protested 
strongly against a change which 
threatened, in their opinion, to 
undermine the system by which 
the French navy is supplied with 
men. The victims of the maritime 
conscription ought to have the 
compensatory attraction of being 
able to sell herrings to their coun- 
trymen at a fancy price. The 
speakers on the Government side 
easily demolished these naval Pro- 
tectionists, They showed that 
there were only five thousand out 
of a hundred thousand registered 
sailors who could possibly be af- 
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fected by the alteration of the duty ; 
and that a large proportion of these 
gallant fishermen never caught the 
fish they brought in, but bought it 
of English fishermen, in order to 
make a profit by the bounty given 
in encouragement of the trade. 
The arguments of the Government 
speakers were overwhelming, ac- 
cording to English notions : but 
unfortunately it was not a matter 
for argument at all. The Senate 
was obviously opposed to the pro- 
posed reduction ; but the Govern- 
ment intimated that the reduction 
was decided on, and all discussion 
ceased, The same thing happened 
with regard to the duty on rags, 
The Senate very much disliked this 
reduction ; and it was shown that 
the paper-makers would be ruined 
if they were not made sure of get- 
ting the raw material at. their own 
prices, A duty of thirty francs 
was proposed and zealously sup- 
ported, when the news came that a 
treaty had been entered into with 
Belgium, fixing the export duty at 
nine francs, and virtually fixing it 
for England at the same rate, as 
England is entitled to be placed on 
the footing of the most favoured 
nation. M. Paul Dupont proposed 
that the committee should suspend 
its labours; but the Senate was 
afraid of taking a step that might 
offend the Government; and on 
the President declaring the ‘inci- 
dent’ at an end, the Senate re- 
sumed its discussion of a tariff that 
they knew was already settled. 
This is a very humble imitation of 
a real debate in a real Represen- 
tative Assembly. 

The Austrian Parliament has as- 
sembled, has heard and warmly 
applauded the opening speech of 
the Emperor, has been offered a 
long series of important measures 
for discussion, and has announced 
through the Upper House its deter- 
mination to cling to the new Con- 
stitution. The Emperor’s speech 
was intended to persuade Austria 
and the world that the concessions 
of last winter were made in perfect 
sincerity and good faith; and on 
the other hand, to convince the 
Hungarians that the unity of the 
Empire would be defended at all 
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hazards. The audience loudly 
cheered all the passages in which 
the intention to refuse an excep- 
tional position to Hungary was 
announced. The representatives of 
the German provinces and of those 
provinces that have sent deputies 
are naturally anxious that their 
coming shall not be in_ vain. 
The address of the Upper House 
echoes the sentiments, the hopes, 
and the wishes of the Sovereign. 
There is a reality and a prestige in 
the Upper House which few aris- 
tocratical assemblies can boast, 
and their declaration carries some 
weight with it as an intimation of 
what the large landed proprietors 
are prepared to do and to concede 
in order that the new movement 
set a-foot by the Emperor may not 
break down at its very beginning. 
The measures announced by the 
Ministry make up a promising list, 
and include a budget in detail for 
the coming year, a law to secure 
the immunity of speakers in the 
Reichsrath, a: bill to give new 
security to the press, a bill to settle 
the relations of the Bank with the 
State, and others of great impor- 
tance, All that could be wished is 
that the Assembly did not depend 
quite so entirely on the Ministry. 
Many of the measures which are 
introduced as the boon of a con- 
fiding Sovereign really do nothing 
but accord the indispensable privi- 
leges of a Representative Assembly. 
There cannot be much constitu- 
tional life in an Assembly which 
cannot venture to insist as a matter 
of right on the immunity of its 
members, 

Another Parliament has mean- 
while been sitting at Pesth, and 
M. Deak, in a very remarkable, 
lucid, and instructive speech has 
embodied all the claims and wishes 
of Hungary. The lamented death 
of Count Teleki has withdrawn 
from the Diet the only rival who 
could dispute the authority of M, 
Deak ; and the case of Hungary is 
now presented to the world with 
all the advantage of a hearty con- 
currence of all parties,and of being 
stated by a man who has won the 
reputation of being practical and 
moderate. The Hungarians take 
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their stand on the basis of historical 
right. They do not wish for a new 
Constitution; they only ask for 
their old laws from their King. 
The Emperor expressed a persuasion 
that when the Hungarians reflected 
on his position and their own they 
would feel it impossible that their 
existence as a distinct kingdom 
should ever be recognised, and 
would cheerfully take their places 
in the general Parliament of the 
Empire. The reply of the Hun- 
garians is that they have nothing 
to do with the Empire or its gene- 
ral Parliament. They are entitled 
to their own Diet as the supreme 
authority for the regulation of their 
own affairs,and that they will never 
agree to abandon that to which they 
have so undeniable a claim. 

If this is the final decision of 
both sides, the only solution lies in 
an appeal to arms. It is possible 
that this appeal may be made and 
decided by the occupation of Hun- 
gary by a force large enough and 
strong enough to prevent a rising ; 
and thus the Hungarians may yield 
to force without any open rupture. 
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The Austrian Government seems 
determined to try to attain this 
result, It is drafting large bodies 
of troops from Italy into Hungary, 
and it has announced its intention 
of employing its soldiers to enforce 
the payment of taxes. No attack 
on the side of Italy seems probable 
at present, and the Hungarians 
may be obliged to yield for the 
time. That is, they may content 
themselves with a protest, and may 
consent to pay the taxes which are 
extracted from them at the point 
of the sword. But this is a very 
different thing from their joining 
heartily in the plan of a common 
constitutional government. The 
Reichsrath will not represent the 
Empire at large, and although it 
may register the decrees of the 
Cabinet, and although these decrees 
may be wise and beneficial, there 
will be no life or power in the sys- 
tem. Even if Hungary is coerced 
into silence and despair, it can 
plant its sting in its enemy, and 
can plague Austria with the curse 
of aninherentand incurable division 
in its members, 
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